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PROFESSOR A. H. KEANE, 



U A TOKEN or APPRSaATION OP HtS EUtHBHT SUT1CES TO laiHCE, 

AND TUB CBNEBOat, PATRIOTIC TONS 

THAT HAS ALWAVI CUAKACTEBIZEO HIS WUTIIIGa, 

r RAVE TOUCHED UPON THAT GUAT BMPIKB, 



■T RUSSIA'S PROGRESS IN TUG " 



PREFACE TO THE POPULAE EDITION. 



The interest excited by the deyelopment of Sussia's 
power in the Black Sea and Caspian, and the progress of 
the petroleum industry at Baku, has provoked a demand 
for a popular edition of the account of my travels pub- 
lished in 1884. So many have been the changes that 
have occurred since, that the task of revising the work 
has not been easy ; and to meet the difficulty, so far as 
the petroleum section is concerned, an additional chapter 
has been appended, bringing the subject up to date. 

QBOBVXNOB HOU8B, PLUMfiTSAD COUHON, EeKT, 

November, 1887. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Whkji I proceeded to the CaucaBua a few weeks after my 
return from attt'nding the coronation o£ the Emperor 
Alexander IH. at Moscow last year, I had no intention 
whatever of writing a book of travels. However, the 
interest which some letters aljout the Oil Fountains at 
Baku, appearing in the coliunna of the Momi-ng Post, 
eicited in various quarters, caused me to investigate 
more fully the Petroleum industry, and the result is now 
before the reader. If he be connected with the Petro- 
leum trade, the data may be of value to him ; if, on the 
other hand, he desires to know what Bussia ia doing in 
the Gaapian, he may share with me the deep interest I 
feel in the Kerosine factor of the Central Asian problem. 
The preparation of the work has involved on amount 
of labour I would not again readily undergo. A number 
of excellent publications have been issued in Busaia on 
Baku, but there ia not one giving in a clear condensed 
form the history of the Petroleum industiy up to the 
present time ; and it is during the last few years that the 
greatest changes have been made. Besides, therefore, 
extracting the pith of the literature dealing with the 
■abject, I have been compelled to go through files of the 
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Baku and Tiflis newspapers Bincc 1879, and " boil down " 
many himdred newspaper cuttingB, reports, lectures, and 
official afatistics that had accumulated on my hands in 
the interval ; to say nothing of the contents of the note- 
book I took to Baku. Among the works I have consulted 
I would particularly call attention to those of Gospodin 
Gulishambaroff. undoubtedly the most prolific and im- 
partial writer in Russia on the Petroleum industry. 
These comprise " The present condition of the Baku 
Petroleum Industry, with a plan of the Balakhaai 
Plateau," " The present condition of the Baku refining 
industry, with a plan of the Black Town of Baku," both, 
published in 1882 ; " The BibUography of the Petroleum 
Industry," and " The heating of steamers and locomotives 
with Petroleum," published in 1883 ; besides a number 
of pamphlets: "Petroleum Fountains" (1879), "The 
Petroleum springs of Bradford" (1882), "The Osokerit 
Industry in Qalioia" (1882), and "The toap of the 
Apsheron Peninsula," &x. Less valuable, because mainly 
of a polemical or theoretical character, are Sokolovsky's 
" Geological Investigation of Petroleum in the Caucasus " 
(1883), Markovnikoff and Ogloblin's "Reaeajches into 
Caucasus Petroletim" (1883), Professor Mendelaieff's 
" Petroleum Industry in the North American State of 
PenuayWania and the Caucasus" (1877), and Professor 
Letni's •• Refining of Petroleum" (1875). The lectures 
of Ludwig Nobol, Gospodin Poletika, and Professor 
Lisenko, may be finally mentioned among those of the 
class which hare yielded the richest amount of data. 

In making these acknowledgments, I cannot refrain 
from appealing in turn to those who utilize this book 
for purposes of reference to condescend to mention the 
source. When I first took up the Central Asian Ques- 
tion, there was a complete dearth of data on the develop- 
ing Caspian phase of it. The importance of that phaae, 
further, was generally ignored. To render my opinions 
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forcible, I weighted them heavily with original 
i&cts. The result has been that eiiice the fall 

'fleok Te^ie and the amieiatiou of MerF, maoj news* 
paper-writers and authors have displayed their consi- 
dersite appreciation by appropriating both opinions and 
facts, without tlie slightest acknowledgment, and have 
passed them off as their own. Two flagrant instances, in 
particular, rankle in my memory. In September, 1883, the 
Edinburgh Review published on article on " Bussian Kail* 
ways in Asia," containing several pages of matter taken 
almost en Uoc from my " Eossians at Morv and Herat," 
without the slightest indieatioti of the Eource ; and on the 
25th January this year, a Mr. Robert Ciist delivered a 
lecture at the " Royal United Service Institution " on the 
" Russians on the Caspian and Black Seas," embodying a 
large amount of information from the same source, as 
well OS from my pamphlet " The Russian Railway to 
India," in wbich he left, it to his audience to infer that 
the data about the railway had been collected by him 
during his journey to Baku, instead of from my writings. 
Mr. Cust arrived at Baku on a dark autumn night last 
year, and left early the nest morning direct for Astra- 
khan. Such a flitting was hardly favourable to deep 
research, especially as he does not appear to have under- 
stood Russian, 

To be plagiarized, I am told, is the fate of all authors 
who reach a certain eminence, and I suppose I ought to 
bear the inflictiou meekly. But my grievance is some- 
thing more than a sentimental one. I am not a railitarj- 
offioer or a government official, who may expect a reward 
tor his eiertions in the shape of a better appointment or 
a knighthood ; nor am I a party writer, receiving en- 
couragement from any statesman. My works involve me 
in a pecuniary loss, and the only recompense I can hope 
for is a general reputation as a po litical writer. Conse- 
quently, when my books are pillaged of tlieir contents I 
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PBEFAOE TO THE FIBST EDITION. 



am not only robbed — ^let me hope heedlessly — of that 
reward, but farther experience the discouragement of 
seeing public commendation bestowed in the wrong 
quarter. On this account, I cannot help registering a 
protest against the practice, and expressing a hope that if 
nameless writers resort to it, men of established reputa- ^^ 
tion at least will avoid doing unto others what they ^ 
themselves would be the first to cry out against, if done 
unto them. 

Charles Mabyin. 



GBOsvnroR Honsi, PLUMariAD Common, Kbxt 
June 10, 1884. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

FBOH LONDON TO THE BLACK BEA. 

The old Worahip of Fire at B&ku ; the new Diffusicm of the light 
tliroughout Europe nod the E^t — The Vfaj to Baku — Summer 
and Winter Rou tea— Equipment for the Journey— Pleisanteat 
Time for TiaEtiDg the Caspian — Departure (rom London— The 
Fluahing Route — The Westward Course of Cleanlineas— Railway 
Arrangements in Germany- Berlin, Silesia, and Russian Poland — 
A Halt on the Austrian Frontier — Journey through Galioia— 
Crossing the Border into Rusua— The Censor and Foreign 
Literature— Th« South Russian Railways— The Bvssian Poles— 
Jmerinka — A Sunda; Homing'B Ride Across the Russian Steppes 
— Arrif-al at Odessa. 

A FEW year§ ago a solitary figure might have been daily 
svcu on the shore o£ the Cas])ian Sea, worshipping a 
fiif springing naturally from the petroleum gases in 
th..' trround. The devotee was a Parsee from India — the 
last f.if a series of priests who for more than 2,500 vears 
had tended the aaered Same upon the Kjiot. Bound about 
liis i.nimbling temple were rising greasy dfrricks and 
dingy kerosine diatilleriea — symbols of a fresh cult, the 
worship of mammon — but, absorbed iu his devotions, the 
Parsee took no heed of the intruders. And so time 
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passed on, and the last of the Fire -Worshippers died, 
and with him perished the Same that vas older than 
history. And yet not so. The flickering light the 
Giieber priests had kept alive from the epoch of myths, 
had only quitted the ruined temple to reappear in a 
million brilliant jets throughout a region strettihing for 
thousands of miles around Baku — in the cities of the icy 
north, in the teeming villages of middle Russia, here and 
there upon the southern steppes ; lighting up the strong- 
holds of the Caucasus, the caravanserais of Persia, the 
tents of Askabad and Merv ; flaring in the furnaces of 
hundreds of steamers on the Caspian and Volga, and 
locomotivestravcrsingthe valleys of the Frosty CaucaauB. 
The worship of the Eternal Fire in the Surakhani temple 
is dead j the Priest has left behind no followers ; but 
the oil that dimly lit a shrine now illuminates an empire, 
and bids, ere long, to give light and heat to an entire 
hemisphere. 

From London to Baku is a distance of a little over 
2,500 miles. The whole is traversed by steam. At 
present the journey occupies ten or eleven days, but this 
could be easily reduced by quickening the Russian com- 
munications. A twelvemonth ago, when the Russian 
Government sought to raise a loan in the European 
money markets, to cover the cost of constructing the 
Trauscaucasian Railway, thi? late Mr. Edward Cazalet 
showed me a circular, ex-officially addressed to capitalists 
by the Minister of Finance, describing the completion of 
the railway as having brought Paris within six days' 
distance of Baiu. This wiis anticipating history a bit, 
but there is very little doubt that before long it will be 
possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian 
in a week. 

The direct route lies through Berlin, Odessa, Batoum, 
and Tiflis ; but in the summer a very pleasant tour can 




be effected, with only a slightly increased expenditure of 
time, by proceeding by mil through Berlin, St. Petereburg, 
and Moscow to Nijni Novgorod, and then dropping down 
the Volga in a steamer to the Caspian ; the return route 
being ma Tiflis, Batoum, Odessa, and Vienna. This I 
should designate the best route of all. The Volga may 
also be stnick at Tsaritzin by those who have less time 
to spare ; or, one may journey by rail direct to Vladikav- 
kaz, at the foot of the Caucasus, and thence post by 
road to Petrovsk on the Caspian, catching there the 
steamer to Baku. or. view the magnificent scenery of the 
Caucasus by proceeding through the Dariel Pass to 
Tiflis, whence the railway tabes the traveller on to his 
destination. But these alternative routes to Baku, how- 
ever attractive, are only summer ones. In wintor-timo 
the Volga is frozen to its mouth, the Caucasian passes 
are clogged with snow, and the traveller to Baku can 
hardly do better than take the direct route across the 
Blaiik Sea. I myself travelled to Baku by this route, 
going and returning, but I had undertaken so many 
journeys through Russia previously, that there was little 
temptation to adopt a more circuitous road, even if cir- 
comstances had not been altogether hostile to any such 
notion. 

As for equipment, so little is needed beyond the 
ordinary requirements of home travelling, that one might 
really start from Charing Cross with nothing except a 
spare suit of clothes and two or three changes oE linen, 
and pick up at the well-stocked shops of Odessa, Batoum, 
or Baku whatever subsequently seemed necessary. In 
I summer, a helmet should be taken, not omitting some 
' pipeclay to clean it, as helmets rapidly soil, and RuBsiajis 
in the south are very particular about the spniceness of 
|| their head-gear. Or, better still, the traveller may leave 
'i behind the helmet and its inconvenient case, and pur- 
chase at Odessa one of those white caps which are 
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universally worn by upper-clasB EuBsiana an3 oSScera 
Ihrougboiit South BuBsia., the Caucasus, and Central 
Asia. These have linen coTcrs, which can be removed 
and washed, and besides looking always spruce, they are 
easily stowed away, are very comfortable, and provoke 
less notice than the helmet. A couple of whit« suits 
will be appreciated, and a light macintosh will be found 
useful at Eatoum, where heavy rains are common all the 
year roimd. Any medicines the traveller may require 
may be easily obtained at the chemist shops in Bussiau 
towns, but as their drugs are sometimes dear and bad, it 
is as well to take a little quinine, some chlorodyne, and a 
few pills. But, providing he carefully avoids drinking 
water, the traveller may disregard any fears of iU-health 
during his journey. Batoiim is the only place seriously 
affected with malaria, and his stay is not likely to be long 
there. Keating, of course, should not be forgotten by 
those who have sensitive skdns ; although this advice 
sounds like recommending the carrying of coal to New- 
castle, since Transcaucasia is the district where the 
insect-killing Persian powder is produced. Small re- 
volvers are invariably carried in the Caucasus. 

The pleaeantest time for visiting Baku ia in the autiunn, 
when the torrid heat of summer is over, and travelling is 
rendered enjoyable by the abimdance of fruit in the 
Caucasus. Not many persons are likely to visit the 
region in winter ; but all that ia needed by those who do 
is a fur-lined coat, such as have been fashionable in 
London of late, a fur cap, and a pair of flannel-lined 
goloshes. As I have before stated, anything else the 
traveller fancies he wants he can readily obtain en route. 
He will naturally not omit to have his passport vised by 
a Euasian consul before leaving, or he will be stopped at 
the frontier. During his travels in Russia the passport 
must be handed over to the keeper of every hotel he stops 
at, to be registered by the local police, and before quitting 
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the country lie must obtaia a notification (eveedaiteUtvo) 
from the police that there is no crime against him, with- 
out which ho will again render himself liable to be stopped 
ftt the border. This notification is usually obtained by 
the hotel-keeper of the last town the traveller stopa a,t 
before leaving the cotintry. 

Travelling direct fixat-class, the journey from London 
t-o Baku costs about ^5, including ordinary hotel and 
every other expense en route. The cost aecond-elass is 
about .£29, which includes first-class fare across the 
Black Sea, the second'class cabins being too unsatisfactory 
on the steamers. The Bussian second-class carriages are 
good aa those on the German bnes, but persons 
travelling to the limits of Germany second-class can pay 
the excess fare and travel first on entj;riag Russia. The 
money for the journey should be taken in English gold 
and notes, which may be readily changed at the principal 
Continental stations, or in the form of a letter of credit 
on a banking house at Odessa or Tiilis. In France 100 
centimes make a franc, or lOd. [ in Germany 100 pfennigs 
a mark, or Is. ; and in Russia 100 copecks (pro- 
nounced copeeka) a paper rouble, or 2s. The silver 
rouble is a myth ; it disappeared from circulation years 
ago. 

I have gone rather fully into these details, because 
there are a very large number of people interested in the 
petroleum trade anxious to avail themselves of the 
of Baku, If they will accept my word that it 
easy to go from London to the Caspian by the route 
I traversed as from London to Newcastle, they vrill per- 
haps be tempted to do what more than one Englishman 
Las already done — go straight to Baku and make arrange- 
ments on the spot with the firms there for the opening 
up of business relations. A splendid market exists at 
Baiu ready to be exploited, direct communication between 
it and England has just been established, and all that is 
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needed is that English men of busineas should avail them- 
BelvcB of the new opening before Continental rivalB appear 
upon the Boene. 

I left London at half -past eight on Wednesday night, 
August 15, bound for Baku, Kid Berlin. On previous 
oecasiouH I had made for the German capital by the 
Calais routi;, but this time I thought I would try the vray 
by Flushing. It is an odrantiige of this route that if you 
are a good sailor, and the steamer is not crowded, you 
have an excellent night's rest, while, in addition, the 
travelling through Holland is superior to that on the 
wretched French railways. Ou the other hand, it is a, 
serious disadvantage that when you reach Berlin you 
have only a quarter of an hour to change trains, purchase 
your ticket, and register your lu^age ; hence, besides 
standing a chance of losing your train, you have no time 
for either a wash and brush up or a eupper. 

The night was so boisterous that at the last moment I 
■was inclined to change the route and proceed via Calaia. 
However, never liking to alter my plans once they are 
formed, I kept to my original intention, and after an hour 
and a half's rapid spin found myself on the jetty at 
Queenboro', making for the steamer " Prince of Orange." 
The powerful vessels of the Zeeland Steamship Company 
are well adapted for service across the Channel on rough 
nights such as that on which I left England, and are 
certainly preferable to the older boats on the Calais route, 
on one of which I was last year ill from the time I left 
Dover until I reached Calajs. On the same boat I sbould 
have probably been ill again, but in the case of the 
,, Prince of Orange" I had a good supper while the 
luggage and mails wore being hauled on board, and had 
already made myscK snug and fallen into a heavy sleep 
before we were fairly in rough water. Shortly after mid- 
night I was awakened by a deal of pitching and rolling. 
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but with the eieeption of one particularly viciouB jerk, 
■whicli nearly deprived me at a stroke of what remained 
of my supper. I suffered no inconTeEience. and slept 
again until the steward arouaed me to aay that we were 
close alongside FIuBhing. 

Proceeding oa deck, I found the Teasel already made 
fast to the quay, and the passengers hurrying across it to 
the rambliug station beyond. This is only of a tempo- 
rary character, and doubtless will be made more con- 
Tenient when the traffic settles down. The refreshment 
room is very inadequate for the requirements of the 
place, and when the steamer arrives crowded with pas- 
sengers it must i)e almost impossible to get a comfortable 
meal. Even at the beat of times, there is a scramble for 
the eggs and rolls and coffee. 

Breakfast over, there was plenty of time to dawdle 
orer one's toilet before the train drew into the station. 
Then the doors were opened, and the passengers made 
an unnecessary rush for the carria^s, in which there 
was plenty of room for twice their number. A few 
minutes later all were comfortably seated, and institut- 
ing comparisons between the Dutch carriages and our 
own — not at all in favour of the latter— and then, shortly 
after seven, the train set off at a rattling speed in the 
direction of Berlin. 

The morning was wet and eold, the landscape had a 
drenched look, as is the case half the year in Holland. 
But, in spite of ibis, it was impossible not to admire the 
beautiful trimness of the fields, the rows of stately trees 
lining the well-kept roads and canals, and the scrupu- 
lously clean and highly-painted cottages. The Dutch, I 
suppose, are the cleaucat people in Europe. The further 
one travels east from Holland the dirtier the people be- 
come. The Germans are clean, but by no means so 
scrupulously clean as the Dutch. The people of East 
Germany are not so clean as those of West Oennany. 
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As for the Russians, their dirt and squalor are proverbiaJ. 
But even the Biissians are as exemplary as the Dutch 
compared with the Armenians and PersianB. The climax 
seems to be reached in Central Asia, where the nomads 
rarely wash themBclvea and their clothes, and a condition 
of person is attained trhich makes the reality a little 
different from the picture of handsome warriors and 
harem beauties drawn by the poets. 

Cbiefa of the Uzbek race 
Waving their heron creeto witli martial grace, 

sounds Tery pretty, but the traTcller would do well to 
pack up some Keating when he puts his " Lalla Hoobh " 
into the portmanteau. 

The journey through Holland occupied us the whole 
morning, the German frontier being crossed shortly be- 
fore mid-day. The landscape now lost its acute trimnesa, 
the cauals disappeared, and fields of waving com and 
orchards of ripening fruit succeeded the pasture-lands of 
Holland. Before long the smart military -looking Ger- 
man guard who had replaced the Dutch functionary at 
Ooch appeared at the window, and handed in circulars 
printed in several languages, announcing that the passen- 
gers could either dine at Oberhausen during the half- 
hoiir's halt, or have the dinner handed into the carriage 
on trays to be eaten more comfortably during the journey. 
All the other passengers decided in favour of dining at 
the station, but I preferred the latter course, knowing 
from eiperienee its advantages ; and had the satisfaction 
of afterwards seeing the rest, who, owing to the train 
being behind time, had only twenty minutes at Ober- 
hausen, gaze regretfully at the tranquil dinner I was 
enjoying in the carriage. To dine in the train in Ger- 
many is quite aa cheap, and very much more convenient, 
than at the at-ations. Upon receiving your order, the 
guard affixes a label to the window, notifying the number 
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of dinners required in tlie carriage, and when the train 
stops at tlie station, waiters dart forward with trays and 
deposit the correaponding number inside it. The tray ia 
a bright, clean, electro -plated one. with a velvet covered 
rest to keep it steadj on the knees, and contains in 
separate compartments some bouillon or soup, a, Teal 
cutlet, several slices of roast beef, two kinds of vege- 
tables, some stewed fruit, and a half-pint bottle of white 
wine, accompanied by a new roll, a nice whit« napkin, 
and a couple of toothpicks. No one who has enjoyed 
such a dinner in Germany will begrudge the two and a 
half marks, or half-a-crowu, which is exacted for it ; and 
when he hands out the tray at the next large station, half 
an hour or three-quarters of an hour distant, he will be 
inclined to agree with me, as he leans back against tlie 
cushions to enjoy a cigar, that it would be cheaper even 
at double the price than a scrambling meat at a railway 
station. 

At picturesque Minden, so full of historical associa- 
tions, which we reached at about five o'clock, all the 
passengers got out except one, with whom I travelled the 
rest of the way to Berlin. When the distance is short, 
a carriagoful of good-humoured, sociable passengers is 
very pleasant, but for a long journey one is enough for a 
sound conversation. In this instance my companion was 
a cultured German, the brother of a celebrated musician, 
settled in England, thanks to whose agreeable society the 
sii hours' journey from Minden to Berlin was rapidly 
performed without any feeling of fatigue, and I was 
really sorry he could not accompany me further. There 
was one remark he made during the ride which made a 
great impression upon me. Discussing which was the great- 
est pleasure in life, he said, "I have tasted every pOBSiblo 
enjoyment, for I had a gay youth and married late in 
life, but to my mind there is nothing that has ever occa- 
sioned me such an exquisite feeling as I experience when 
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I hear my little children numing to the door to greet me 
on my arrival home." Poor fellow ! he was proceeding 
to some German baths to undergo a tedious course of 
trcatmeut for an internal disease, and from what he told 
me, I felt certain he would never see his children out of 
their infancy. 

But even without hia company the journey would have 
been pleasant enough, for, as I have before said in my 
works, Germany is the best country in Europe for rail- 
way travelling. The scenery ia invariably charming, and 
this is particularly the case in passing through Hanover, 
and at the various stations there are plenty of waiters to 
hand round coffee, beer, wine, fruit, and other refresh- 
ments at the carriage door, I ho(>e to be excused for 
dwelling rather strongly on the point of refreshmenta, 
but I mostly find that when people queatiou me about 
undertaking a journey to Russia, their first inquiry is not 
about the scenery, but as to the character of the com- 
missariat arrangements. After all, the best of scenery 
palls on an empty stomach. In Germany, one has good 
scenery and good living on the railway, and it is well to 
make the best of both, since in South Bussia they are 
very indifferent. 

Berlin reached, I alighted at the Sehlesaiache Bahnhof, 
and seizing upon the sharpest looking of the blue-bloused 
porters, made him hurry my luggage below to the book- 
ing office. Here, while my portmanteau was being re- 
weighed, I secured a through ticket to Odessa ; English 
gold, as usual in Germany, being taken as readily aa the 
national currency, and then, hastening the registration of 
the lu^a^, darted back to the platform in time to catch 
the Breslau train. By tipping the guard I secured a 
carria^ to myself, with a lavatory attached, and after 
ridding myself of the grime inseparable from prolonged 
railway travelling, made myself comfortable for the 
night. 
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J When morning broke the train was already close to 

Breslau. and at six I waa breakfasting at the rather com- 
fortlesB station there. Prom Brealau to the frontier the 
railway traveraea the Black Country of Germany, a region 
full of mines, ironworks, squalid towns and dirty village a. 
The roraJ scenery is flat and tame, and the ground eare- 
leaaly cultivated. In Western Germany, round about 
Oberhausen and Su8seT3!ir& there is another Black 
Country ; but. the towns are clean there, the Tillages 
prosperous and lutturesqne, and the land well tilled. In 
the latter inatanee, however, the people are Teutons ; in 
the former they are Slavs. The general features of 
Silesia are identical in appeaninee with those of the 
Polish provinces of Bussia. If the region has a more 
prosperous look than the latter, the circumstance is due 
lesa to the Silesians themselves than to the constant 
efforts of Germany to ameliorate their lot. 

Myalowitz, the frontier town, which we reached at mid- 
day, ia as dull and as wretched a place aa any in Silesia. 
There everybody alighted, and I was arranging to leave 
for Cracow by the one o'clock train, when I found that my 
luggage had been sent on by mistake to Osvriecim. The 
one o'clock train did not proceed to Cracow by this route, 
but by a, shorter one, and although I might have bad my 
luggage sent on to Cracow sealed up by telegraphing to 
Oawiecim, I thought it safer to go by the evening train. 
This involved spending at Myalowitz the five or six hours 
I had intended to paaa in the pretty city of Cracow, but 
cireumatonces would not allow of my risking any delay 
over the luggage. I almost regretted my decision after- 
' wards, when I began to explore the town. It ia a atrictly 
agricultural centre, of 2,000 inhabitanta, with bal£-a- 
dozen indifferent shopa in ita ill-paved thoroughfares, 
and two or three inna. At the best of tbeae latter I 
ordered dinner, and waa surprised at the number of per- 
Bons that dropped in to follow my example — some of 
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how I wa.8 going on. until the firat bell rang, when he 
curried me and my hand-luggage off to a coupi in the 
train he had secured for me. His unremitting esertioas 
on my behaK even eitended to licking for me the postage 
stamp he had obtained for the letter I bwX written— and 
taking it ofE afterwards, I imagine, for neither the letter 
nor the stamp ever reached its destination. 

From Myslowitz to the first station on the Austrian 
side of the frontier, Oswiccim, the journey occupies 
about an hour. I noticed that all the houses in the 
villa^s passed en roiUe, in common with the whole of 
the buildings in Myslowitz, were loopholed. This may 
be said to be a regular feature of German frontier habi- 
tations, at any rate along the Austrian and Russian 
borders. Many of the loopholes bore obvious traces of 
having been hurriedly broken through the walla during 
former wars, but there muat be aonie local regulation in 
force that keeps them open still, as they are all unclosed, 
and the whole of the new buildings that are constructed 
alongside the main roads or railways are furnished with 
musketry slits. Thanks to the prevalence of this system, 
the villages and towns in the Genuan borderlands are 
capable of rapid defence against cavalry, and constitute 
a troublesome impediment to invaders. 

Oswiecim is an important strategical point, for the 
Russian and German railway systems converge upon the 
point and join the Cracow- Vienna Railway. The station, 
however, is very insignificant ; and more like a roadside 
refreshment-house than anything else, and the refresh- 
ments, like the officials, are very indifferent. I found 
my luggage waiting for me, and had it passed without 
any difficulty; then whiled away the hour we had to 
wait by drinking a tumbler of coffee with some Russians, 
When the train arrived I was particularly pleased with 
the handsome character of the Austrian carriages, and the 
urbanity of the guards. The carriages arc on the Ameri- 
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can principle, and are fitted with every comfort, but have 
the defect of the gangway running through the centre 
of them instead of at one of the sides. By this means 
it is impossible to get a six-foot stretch at night. The 
beat ordinary first-class carriages in Europe, in my 
opinion, are the new onea on the St. Petersburg-Moscow 
Eailway. These are fitted with three rows of eaay chairs, 
one along the centre of the carriage and the other two 
at the sides. By touching a bit of mechanism they let 
down and form a roomy ais-foot bed with a pillow at the 
top. Eighteen or twenty persona can thus sleep in one 
carriage very comfortably. 

Cra«ow waa reached at ten o'clock, and sufficient time 
allowed for supper. Here the coupe I occupied lost ite 
Bussian occupants— a landowner's family from Eieff — 
and a countryman entered, Mr. Herbert Coxon, of the 
firm of James Coxon and Co., of Newcastle- on-Tyno. 
Mr. Coion had conceived the idea of utihaiug his holidays 
by taking a trip to Constantinople and the Caucasus, to 
see whether he could not arrange for a direct supply of 
Oriental carpets, now so fashionable in England. Had I 
not met him at Craeow ho would have probably gone to 
Constantinople first, but he changed hia plans on hearing 
I waa Iwuud for Baku, and shaped his course for the 
Caucasus. Thanks to this circumstance. I had as far as 
the Caspian a companion, whose never failing good 
humour, hearty manner, and huge capacity for enjoyment 
gave a zest to the journey and prevented it from becom- 
ing dull. On his return home Mr. Coion published an 
interesting little work, recounting his experiences, 
entitled, " Oriental Carpets : how they are made and 
conveyed to Europe, with a narrative of a journey to the 
East in search of them." This deservedly proved a great 
success. 

After an indifferent sleep, spoiled by the cramped posi- 

"on in which we were compelled to lie, we traversed the 
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prosperouH and picturesfjue city of Leniberg enrly in the 
moniing, and about half-past ton o'clock reached Podvo- 
lotchiak, the frontier station. A brief halt, and then we 
crossed the Kuasian frontier and attained slowly into 
, Volotehisk. the first station on the Tsar's territory. This 
I is not a very inviting place for one to make his first 
'acqnaintance with the RusBian Empire. The station is 
'small, with a wretched refreshment room to waste an 
ihour in, no lavatory, and a very indifferent set of officials. 
)Not that the latter bothered us much. They confiscated 
'two or three copies of the Newcastle Chrcmicle and other 
English papera belonging to Mr, Coson, but this was an 
exceptional instance of adherence to the regulations, as 
I have crossed the frontier several times with my port- 
mant-eau half full of books, pamphlets, and paficrs, and 
even in this instance, after the newspapers had been 
taken From Mr. Coxon's trunk, the same official turned to 
mine, adjoining it, and passed its literary contents with- 
out any question. 

When I was proceeding last year to Moscow to visit 
the eihibition. I took with me half-a-dozen copies of my 
" Russian Advance towards India," which embodied 
the conversations with Russian statesmen I had con- 
tributed a few months earlier to the Chronicle. Ou the 
way to Berlin I travelled with an Englishman who had 
gever been in Russia, and another who bad been born 
bred there, and was a merchant of quite thirty years' 
iding at St. Petersburg. The conversation turning 
^^on the severity of the Censor, the latter said to the 
former, " They take everything from you at the frontier 
that is printed. I go to England every spring for my 
holidays, and when I return I deliver at the frontier all 
my books tied up together in brown paper, and after- 
wards ap]>ly for them at the Censor Office at St. Peters- 
burg ; otherwise, any attempt at concealment would lead 
to confiscation." I pooh-poohed such elaborate precuu- 
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iions, on the grounds that hj delivering the books in a, 
packet to the officiala one compelled them to adhere to 
old regulations, which are rapidly dropping into abey- 
ftnep, and are only enforced in eic*ptional instaneeB, 
When I added that I had six copies alone of a poUticul 
work on Russia, with passages referring to Prince 
Krapotkin, the merchant earnestly begged me to follow 
his example, and painted all manner of evil consequences 
that would ensue if I did not do bo. 

Arrived at the frontier, the case was put to the test. 
The six copies had been distributed throughout my 
laggf^. Diving into one side of my portmanteau, the 
niinmager produced one of the copies and handed it to 
the officer. I translated the title into Russ. and said it 
was simply a work on Central Asia. By this time the 
•earcher had dipped again, and brought up a second 
copy to the surface. The officer eiamined its title and 
then handed them back to the man, who replaced them. 
Turning then to the other side of the portmanteau he 
brought up two more copies at a stroke. " This seems 
to be a favourite work of yours," observed the officer, 
with a certain amount of sarcasm. " Well, I suppose 
an author has an excuse for taking an interest in his 
own productions," I rejoined, pointing to the name at 
the foot of the title. "Oh, I see," replied the officer 
with a smile, and then turoiug to his subordinate said, 
" You need not search any more of this gentleman's 



Had I followed the old merchant's advice I should 
have compelled the officer to keep to bis instructions, 
whether he wished to or not ; and besides bringing on 
myself the trouble of applying at the Censor Office for 
the books, would have probably failed to get thein passed 
for several weeks, perhaps not until after my departure 
from Russia. How inconvenient thin must have been 
will be seen from the following circumstance. A few days 
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ait«r my arrival SkobelefE died, and the Novoe Vremya, 
to which a copy had been sent, published a traaslation 
of all the matter in it referring to that general. This 
translation was copied into almost every other Kussian 
newspaper. Subsequently it appeared in the pamphlet 
biographies that were sold by tens of thousands in the 
streets, and finaliy penetrated to every part of the 
empire, where there are Euseian troops, in the little 
periodical " Reading for Soldiers," published under the 
auspices of the G-ovemment. Such publicity and the 
advantages it secured me would have been lost had the 
book been thrust into the Censor's hands. In general, 
it may be accepted as a rule that there is no rpgiilation 
or law in Russia, however despotic, which may not be 
set aside with greater facility than the proverbial driving 
of a coach-and-four through an English Act of Parliament. 

After our luggage was passed and our passports regis- 
tered, we changed some gold into dirty but convenient 
Russian paper money at tho official exchange office, and 
sat down to a little lunch before leaving. It is as well 
to make as good a meal as one can at Volotchiak, there 
being no buffet worthy of the name beyond until the 
train reaches Jmerinka, the jimction for Kieff, at sis in 
the evening. The intervening stations are as bad as any 
to be found in Russia. At Jmerinka, however, there is a 
very fine and remarkably cheap buffet, and plenty of 
I time allowed for a good dinner. After arriving unwashed 
'from Austria, the excellent lavatory, where a barber is 
kept, is a real luxury to the traveller. 

Excluding Jmerinka, the Odessa-Volotchisk Railway 
has nothing to recommend it. It consiat-s of a single 
line of metals laid on rotten sleepers, the rolling stock is 
dirty and uncomfortable, and the pace of tie trains 
terribly slow. Easy-chair alarmists, who are fearful of 
Russia some day swooping down upon Austria, should 
take a trip along tjie Odessa Railway, after which they 
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"will retnm home convinced that it will In? some time 
tefore Vienna needs a, Magyar or Teutonic Sobieski to 
driTe off the Cossack. A short time a^o one of the 
leading German military papers instituted an elaborate 
statistical comparison of the Russian and German rail- 
Tray Bystoms, the results of which were accurately 
worked out as follow, Russia suffers from the serious 
inconvenience that most of her frontier railways conairt 
of only one line of metals, and that her stations are 
widely apart froni one another, the niinimum distance 
being twelve miles. In consequence of this she could 
only send to the frontier along each line twelve trains a 
day, while Germany could despatch sixteen. Russia 
has only seven lines extending to the frontier, Germany 
ten ; Russia, therefore, could only send eighty-four trains 
per diem as compared with Germany's 160. In other 
words Germany could accumulate in five days nine army 
corps on the frontier, to confront which Euasia could 
only concentrate four. This is the outcome of figures. 
But no one who has travelled on the Russian and Ger- 
' man railways, and noticed the superiority of the Germans 
in working the traffic, will di3])ute for a moment that the 
comparison would, in reality, be very much more to the 
disadvantage of Russia. I have not l>y me the means 
for instituting exact comparisons between Austria and 
Eusaia. but I know that Austria is very much better 
able to invade her northern rival than for the latter to 
rush upon her. Russia is conscious that in a single- 
banded conflict she would get the worst of any encounter 
with the Germans, and she is not by any means sure, 
eTen in spite of the sympathy of the Slavs, that she 
would come gloriously out of a conflict with Austria. 
This conBciousnesa is really the liest guarantee for peace 
we have in Middle Europe at the present moment, for I 
suppose no one would seriously allege that Germany and 
Austria desire to meddle with Russia-. 
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From the mid-day departure from VolotcliiBk until tht 
evening arrival at Jmerinka, the train traverses an undu- 
lating country, which gradually becomea flatter and 
tamer the further one gets from the off-Bhoots of the 
Carpathians. The country is entirely devoted to the 
growing of com and rearing of flocks and herds, but 
although identical in this respect vrith Galicia, the 
province of Podolia. has none of the prosperous, pro- 
gressive, and well- cultivated look of the former. The 
people are the same — save that the Podolians have a. 
Idaah of Cossack and Tartar blood in them — their modes 
'of living are almost identical ; but the border line divides 
economical conditions enormously to the disadvantage of 
EuHsia's Slav subjects. The same is the case at every 
other point of the EuBBian frontier I have crossed in 
my time — prosperous well-biiilt villages, well -cultivated 
fields, good roads, respectably- dressed intelligent i>ea- 
sants up to the very border of Germany and Austria ; 
and then, directly afterwards, squalid villages, badly- 
tilled fields, wretched tracks, and dirty ignorant peasanta 
on the Russian side. I do oot say that the Poles in 
Germany and Anatria do not suffer from many political 
and sentimental disadvantages, but there is certainly no 
material superiority in the neighbouring Russian pro- 
vinces to cause them to ardently desire annexation to 
a Power, which still ohenBhea and emits over the 
evil deeds of the "butcher" Berg, and the *• hangman " 
Mouravieff. 

The afternoon ride from the frontier to Jmerinka was 
an eitremely hot one. and we arrived at the station 
exhausted. The Volotchisk train went no further, and 
we had to wait more than an hour for the one running 
from KiefE to Odessa i allowing plenty of time for a 
good meal and a pleasant promenade on the platform 
afterwards, in the cool of the evening. I had hoped 
we should have had a good night's rest in the roomier 




EjeS carriages, Ijut when we left Jmer'mka at aeTen 
o'clock there were so maay paaseEgers that there was no 
vhauce of getting a comfortable stretch. We were as 
on comfortably packed for the night as in a crowded 
compartment on an English line. 

From Jmerinka to Odessa, fifteen hours' journey, the 

railway traverses a real piece of steppe land — at places 

■BO flat that gazing from the window on either side of the 

carriage, it is often impossible to discern the slightest 

elevation or depression as far as the eye can reach. All 

around extends an interminable expanse of more or less 

cultivated land, unbroken by a single mound, landmark, 

tree, or shrub. Villages exist at intervals of many miles, 

If but the stone or mud cabins have no gardens round them, 

^ no bushes, no trees. The whole country is a com desert, 

terribly monotonous to look at in summer, and a fearful 

place for auowstorms in winter. I Lave traversed the 

eteppes in almost every part of Russia, but those oE 

I (KhersoB are the flattest I havo yet seen. For hours the 

J B art morning aftor quitting Austria we crawled through 

^ntttting but com^here cut and standing in massive 

^tttevea, there already carted away and the stubble 

p'ploughed up, for the winter sowings, but mostly stUl 

untouched by the reaper. It is this region that 

absorbs the largest amount of the English agricultural 

machinery imported into Eusaia; for, in the southem- 

most steppes oE Eussia the population is scanty, labour 

relatively dear, and the harvest can only be won by the 

aid of machinery. 

Being Sunday morning, there were very few peasants 
at work in the fields. As the train rattled slowly over 
the metals, we constantly passed parties oE them in 
clumsy waggons, drawn by bullocks, going on visits to 
other villages or to some neighbouring market. For 
weeks there had been no rain in the district— the ground 
I was cracked and parched, the ponds dried up, and In 
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places the entire crop had been scorched off the ground. 
Huge dense clouds of black dust rose and enveloped the 
peaaanti as their waggons rumblei over the uneven 
roajla, and even our train, jolting over the rotten sleepers, 
on ■which the metals were loosely pinned, provoked 
powdery emanations from the soil that filled the carriage 
with motea, and clogged the porea of our Bkin. Long 
before the hour that we ahould have sat down to break- 
fast in England, we were eiperiencing the eihausting 
efEectfl of the heat, and longing for a bath to remove the 
coating of dust that had collected since our eveniug 
ablutions at Jmerinka. The railway carriage was pro- 
vided with a lavatory, but it was so filthy that it was 
imposBiblo to perform one's toilette in the place. I was 
sorry I had not brought with me a portable india-rubber 
basin and ewer, which could have been easily strapped 
with the nigs. There was plenty of water at the variouii 
stations, and abundance of time for lavatory operations 
either in the train, or, undisturbed by oscillations, during 
the numerous baits. 

The nearer we got to Odessa the krger the stations 
became, and the greater the number of passengers. The 
latter cousiated of peasants, mostly Cossack or Little 
Russian, with a considerable sprinkling of Jews. At 
one of the stations, where we bad an eight o'clock 
tumbler of tea, the peasants had brought several waggon- 
loads of water melons to a spot near the platform, and 
did a brisk trade with the passengers by selling them at 
the rate of about a penny a-piece. Still crawling along 
at a miserable speed, the scenery never varying, w© 
reached Odessa at last at ten in the morning, hungry, 
dirty, hot, and tired. 
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ODESaA AND THE COBN TBADE. 

A Change for the Better— A Sunday Morning in Odessa— The Town 
no longer an Ink-bottle in Winter and a Sand-box in Summer^ — 
Growth of Odessa — Its Position as the Capital of South Russia — 
The Export of Com — Changes in the Trade — Competition of 
America and India — Deamess of Transport— The Elevator 
Question — Necessity for Organizing the Trade — Slow Growth of 
Railways in Russia — Outrun by India, Canada, and other 
Colonics — Trade between Odessa and the East — The Suez Canal 
—An Odessa Country House — Departure from Odessa for 
Batoum — Steamboat Arrangements — Daily Life on Board a 
Black Sea Steamer— A German Preferable to a Russian as a 
Cabin Companion — Crossing over to the Crimea — Eupatoria. 

" Come, come, Mr. Marvin, if this is Eussia, all I can 
say is, that it is a little bit more civilized than the New- 
castle folk believe it to be," said C, an hour later, gazing 
with satisfaction at the breakfast table at the Hotel 
d'Europe. To this hotel we had driven direct from the 
station, and had enhanced the exhilaration produced by 
rattling along the leafy boulevards at a furious pace, 
breasting a glorious sea-breeze, by unlimited splashing 
and dabbling in cold water. Eussians can wash them- 
selves to their heart's content with a mere mugful of 
that liquid. Hence the quart-pot supply that stood 
in the bedrooms evidently represented what the Hotel 
d'Europe thought to be the extra allowance demanded 
by the more exacting nations of the West. However, 
this little defect was overcome by impressing all the 
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eeirante we saw loiteriog about tlie apaciouB corridors, 
aod ordering them to keep on brining water in paaa, 
|K>t8, and ewera until further notice. By this means we 
accumulated in a few minutes a plentiful supply, and 
went at it as only Englishmen can who have experienced 
the craving for water that accompanies iv long journey 
across a dusty and arid plain. 

There are a number of good hotels at Odessa, but few 
equal the Hotel d'Europe for cleanliness, comfort, and 
luxury ; while as regards site it ia unsurpassable, situated 
as it is in front of a square on a height overlooking the 
harbour and sea, and catching the refreshing salt breeze 
blowing from the water. One could hardly be more 
comfortable in an English seaside hotel than at the 
Hotel d'Europe, and if the charges are higher than those 
of the other Odessa establishmeEts, they do not exceed 
the general run of prices in England. The manager 
speaks English, and from the numerous English travellers 
calling there, knows our waya tolerably well. To any one 
arriving at Odessa from a journey to the East, it is an 
additional comfort to be able to get there the latest 
English newspapers. 

Out breakfast was served up in a handsome spacious 
room, with a highly polished cool parquet floor, and 
windows and doorways decorated with palms and ever- 
greens. Through the windows could bo aeon people 
passing to and fro in flat caps or helmets, and loose white 
summer clothing. The day was hot, and there was not 
a cloud in the intensely blue sky to intercept the heat of 
the southern sun ; but as they passed the windows they 
evidently enjoyed as much as we did the cooling brecne 
from the sea. This, entering by doorway and window, 
rufled pleasantly the cool clean white damask table-cloth, 
spread on a little table near a grove of evergreens, where- 
on were disposed delicious coffee and rolls, and a huge 
dish of ham and eggs, set ofE with handsome electro- 
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pIiLted ware and china, and a fresli imcut copy of tlio 
Times received bv the last post from Londoo. One 
might have searched a long while that pleasant Sunda; 
morning to have found in any English town more agree- 
able arrangements for a. breakfast, and, coming to it as 
we did, hungry from the Kherson plains, we thorougUy 
appreciated erery feature of it. 

Odessa has greatly improved since the primitive time 
of alternate mud and dust, which caused the poet Push- 
kin to compare it to an ink-bottle in winter and a sand- 
box in summer. Its broad quadrangular streets are 
well paved, and planted like boulevards with acacia ; the 
lofty white houaes. built of shell concrete obtained from 
neighbouring quarries, are enlivened by handsome shops. 
Afl a town it ia better built and better paved than either 
St. Petersburg or Moscow, and in many other respects ia 
more advanced than either of those capitals. When the 
poet Pushkin — the contemporary and admirer of Byron — 
dwelt in it, the city was still in its infancy, like Novoros- 
sisk, Poti, Bateum, and other points on the Caucasian 
coast to-day. There are yet persons living in South 
Bussia who remember when Odessa, had no existence, 
It is only ninety-five years ago since General de Hibaa 
and the Russians stormed the insignificant fortress of 
Hadji Bey, and secured for the Empress Catherine the 
Great the port of Odessa, and it was not until several 
years after that assault that the conquerors began to 
develop the place. Once a start was made, however, the 
city grew amazingly ; acquiring in its career Gallic 
characteristics, from the fact of its succesaive early 
governors, De Eibaa, Richelieu, and Langeron, being 
Prenchmen, At the beginning of the present century its 
population was 2,000 ; it is now 190.000, and in point of 

e it ranks as fourth city in the Russian Empire, St. 
Petersburg coming first with 840,000 people, Moscow 
next vrith 625.000, Warsaw third with 340,000, and then 
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Odessa. U I add tliat it ia distant 1,137 miles from St. 
Petersburg and 933 from Moscow, it will be seen that 
Odessa liaa Tery good reason to retard itself as the 
capital o£ South Euasia. 

Odessa has derived its rapid growth and prosperity 
largely from its export of com. So long as the Turks 
held the whole of the coast of the Black Sea, agriculture 
in the provinces south of Moscow waa cramped for want 
of an outlet. Directly Catherine the Great, however, 
secured the Black Sea bttoral. the population began to 
spread over the southern plains, and their produce, 
added t« that whieh filtered from the middle provinces 
down to the coast, gave plenty of lucrative trade to 
Odessa. Twenty years ago the total exports were valued 
at »E4.000,000 sterling, of , which the value of the grain 
waa de3,000,000. In 1882, the grain export alone exceeded 
in value 100.000,000 roubles, or ^£10,000,000 sterling. 
This expansion io trade has been maintained in spite of 
the competition of Nicolaieff, Sevastopol, Rostoff, and 
other Azoff porta ; to say nothing of the rivalry of 
America and ludia. 

To deal satisfactorily with the Bussian com trade 
would require more space than I have at my disposal ; 
yet the subject is an important one, for a com crisis is 
more calculated to bring about a revolution in Russia 
than any sentimental desire for a constitution. Com is 
still, as it has been for many generations, the staple 
product of the country. Until a few years ago Russia 
was really the granary of Europe. Forty [per cent, of 
the corn consumed ,in England and on the Continent 
was supplied by Russia. Of this forty per cent., the 
larger proportion passed through the Black Sea ports. 
Those ports were closed during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 'JB^ZtZS.' and it was only with partial success that 
the export stream was diverted to the Baltic. The rise 
in the price of com that ensued in consequence caused 
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the United States, ■which for several years had been 
Bteadily gaining on Bussia a:S a com-eiporting country, 
to redouble its eSurts ; the apparent certainty of a war 
between Russia and England exciting American enter- 
prise to the utmost. In 18?9 the United States not 
I only overtook Kuesia, but shot ahead with 38,000.000 
bnshels to the good. The following year Russia's ei- 
port of com dropped at a lump from 180 million bushels 
to 104 millions, and although the nest year she went 
fthead again with an export of 157 millions, the race was 
only maintained by accepting a, ruinous price for the 
article. 

That Russia will ever regain the monopoly she once 
enjoyed in the com trade may be regarded as very im- 
probable. Besides America, she has now another rival 
to deal with, equally i>owerful and still more dangerous. 
This is India. A decade ago India was thought very 
little of as a, com-eiporting country. Even in 1879 
General Annenfcoff, in advocating the construction of a 
railway to India, so little foresaw the growth of the 
wheat trade there that one of his strongest arguments in 
favour of the line was the new market it would open up 
for Russian com. As things now look, it is more pro- 
bable that India will some day supply Russia with com, 
rather than Russia India. In 1880 India exported 
2,195,500 cwts. of wheat, in 1881 upwards of 7,iUM9 
cwts., while in 1882 the total reached 19,86.3,520 cwta. 
Formerly we traded moat with Russia for wheat, but 
already in 1880 we purchased of her only to the eitent of 
.£1.568,261. as compared with jE1,773,216 from India; 
while in 1881 the figures were as follow : — 

Wheat Imported into England. 
Cwts. Value. 

From India 7,308,8J2 £3,828,851 

Ru»«U 1,018,885 i:2.17I,3;2 
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Besides India, the dGpeadoncies of Australia and Canada 
are alreadj the equals of Russia in eipartiug com to 
England, and E^^ypt may be expected to become another, 
uoder English rule. 

In this manner, the agricultural outlook of Bussia 
cannot be regarded as a very aatisfactory one. Good 
harrests are useless if no market can be found for the 
crops ; and with com, as with every other commodity, 
there ia a, point in its price below which it is not worti 
while to grow it. The Indian ryo( can produce com very 
much cheaper than the Eussian moujik, and the English 
merchant can take it to market for him at haU-a-dozen 
times less the cost than the Moscow koopele, or the Jewish 
intermediary at Odessa. A commission recently appointed 
to inquire into the export of Russian com, found that it 
costs nine times as much to get a bushel of com away 
from Odessa, reckoning' all the charges from the field to 
the hold of the steamer, as it does a bushel of com from 
the ordinary American outlets. For want of a proper 
system of transport it costs more to convey a sack of com 
from the Odessa railway depfit to the steamer — a diataoc© 
of a mile — than it does to convey a sack from Chicago to 
Liverpool. It is only by giving the Russian peasant the 
poorest price for his com, that it can be sold low enough 
to cover the exorbitant transport charges, and compete 
with other grain in the markets of Europe. 

This is a very serious matter, and in his budget report 
for the current year, the Minister of Finance, Professor 
Bunge, admitted the extremely unfavourable effects of 
English Colonial competition on Russian trade and 
Russian revenue. To improve matters he announced 
several fresh measures of a Protectionist character, but 
these were calculated to benefit the occasional manufac- 
turer rather than the millions of peasants. Nothing in 
his report revealed that he had any consciousness of a 
great fact, that the only way to improve the position of 
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the peasant and get him a, better price for his com is to 
diminish the transport charges. 

For years there has been a talk of improving the rail- 
■way system, but nothing has been done. When Professor 
Bunge held the chair of political economy at the Kieff 
TTniTeraity, he advocated the use of elevators, and in 1882, 
■while discussing the subject of American competition with 
him, he told me ho was then considering a scheme pre- 
sented by the Due de Momy for establishing elevators 
at Odessa and other South Russian ports. The project 
was drawn up in the name of the Ihic and one other 
person, and the capital was fiied at the sum of 12J- 
million of metallic roubles, or nearly ^,000.000 sterling. 
After some negotiation the scheme was withdrawn, and 
a fresh one substituted, in which the two French capi- 
talists were reinforced by two Kussians, Prince P. P, 
Demidoff, of San Donato, and G-ospodin LhiranofE, and 
two Americans, Messrs. Martin and Fisher. These sii 
increased the capital to 25,000,000 roubles metallic, and 
added features to the project, to discuaa which tho 
Hiniater held a sort o£ congress of experts and delegates 
from various ports a few weeks ago. When the matter 
was put to the vote nearly all the members of the con- 
gress black-balled tho notion of granting any foreign 
syndicate a monopoly, and in this condition things have 
remained up to now. In whatever form the elevator 
scheme be ultimately adopted, a considerable amount of 
time will be needed to get it into working order, and in 
the interval Russia will have lost still further her foot- 
hold in the European market, and India and our colonies 
■will have proportionately gained upon her. 

A deal of the com exported from Odessa comes down 
the river Dniester in barges from the Kherson plain, but 
B'2 per cent, is brought by tho railroad. The fearful 
muddle the South Russian lines made of the transport 
of men and military material during the Eusso-Turkish 
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war 13 not yet forgotteu — the game chaos prevaila every 
year in transporting the com to OdesBa. Thousands 
' and thousands of tons of com rot erery autumn at the 
railway stations, for want of shelter, while waiting to be 
conveyed to the coast. The slowness, inefBciency, and 
deamess of Russian railway transport compare most dis- 
advantageoualy with that of America or India, although 
the transport service of India is susceptible of consider- 
able improvement. This badness of railway transport 
tells as much on the price of com aa the relative insig- 
niiScance of milea^ in Euasia. The United States poa- 
Boss over 100,000 miles of railway, while the Russian 
Empire, with twice the population, contains ordy 14,500 
miles, or very little more than the States sometimes con- 
struct in a single year. India has a less mileage than 
Russia, about 10,500 miles lieing open for traffic ; but, 
owing to better arrangements, the transport power of 
those 10,500 miles exceeds that of the 14.500 miles of 
Russia. In 1882 Russia only constructed 130 miles of 
railway ; India built 373 miles. 

In 1883 the deficits on the Russian railways, which the 
State had to make good, amounted to 13,500,000 roubles, 
or ^1,350,000. This was the acknowledged loss, for no 
one in Russia or out of it regards the annual statement 
of the Russian Minister of Finance as being as worthy 
of confidence as a European budget. In India, on the 
other hand, to quote the financial statement of Mr. J. H. 
Cross in the House of Commons, August 22, 1883 — in 
India, the railways were " the profitable branch of the 
productive works expenditure. In 1882 the receipts were 
.£15,231 ,261. the eipensea ^7,580, 549. and the net profits 
.£7,650,712, or 5-37 per cent, on the total capital employed. 
In the matter of railway development India wants no 
help ; she asks for nothing but permission to develop her 
own resources, and those who deny her that right incur a 
grave responsibility, which I have no wish to share." 
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From a financial point of view, Eussia and India have 
tad one drawback in common in the matter of railway 
cooBtruction ; a larg^ proportion of the lines have be«n 
built for strate^cal purpoaea. But Ruasia Las bad three 
other drawbacks, from which India has been erempt. All 
her railways have been badly constructed, all of them 
badly financed, and all of them hoAly worked. I know 
there are many defects in our Indian rajiways, but there 
is not one which ia not tenfold worse in Eussia. The 
result is. that while Russia is becomingevery year saddled 
with a heavier deficit, India has already entered upon the 
stage when, to use the words of Mr. Cunningham,* rail- 
ways must furnish her ere long with a " magnificent 
source of income." Every mile Eussia builds adds 
to her indebtedness ; every mile India builds improves 
her economical and financial condition. K Russia, by 
developing her armaments and extending her territorv, is 
wieakening our position in Asia. England, by constructing 

[railways and growing com in India, is weakening EuBsia'a 
position in Europe. And this is a fact which the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs should take cognizance of, aa well 
as the Ticeroy of India. A com crisis may compel the 
Tsar to choose between a revolution at home and a con- 
flict abroad. That conflict would naturally be waged 
with the country causing the crisis. Hence, a crisis in 
com might lead tci an expedition against India aa well as 
a desire to possess Constantinople, 

I England is rapidly rendering the position of Eussia 
intolerable. Both empires are progressing ; but the pro- 
^ss of one ia that of a lumbering stage-coach, and of 
the other that of a swift locomotive. The prosperity of 
Eussia largely depends upon the export of certain pro- 
ducts : com, hides, tallow, wool, flas, hemp, and oil-seed. 
] England, through India and her colonies, has become 
I a formidable rival to Russia in every one of these articles, 
* "BritiBh India and ite Rulers," London, IS SI, pogo 267, 
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I There is nothing Russia produces which England is not 
producing more cheaply in some part of the world. 
Russia's eiporta, it is true, are atill large ; but the priceB 
realized for the products are of such a low charaeter that 
the eeonomicai condition of the Russian people is yearly 
becoming more serious. Not only is India building 
annually a greater milea^ of railways than the whole 
Russian Empire, but Canada likewise constructs more, 
and also South Africa, Auatraha, and even New Zealand. 
Russia has no chance against these rivals, handicapped 
as she ia with a costly and corrupt goTemment, and an 
antiquated mode of agriculture, transport, and trade. 

Against our colonies Russia entertains no animus. She 
believes they have no love for the mother country, and 
would hold aloof in the event of a conflict. As a rule, 
she ignores them in her tirades agaiuBt England. But 
the case ia different with India, She regards India, from 
oDo point of view, as the keystone of our commerce, and 
from another, as the vulnerable spot of our Empire. We 
are rich, not because we have certain characteristics that 
conduce to success, and hold with Free Trade, but because 
we remorselessly eiploit India. Sever India from ua, 
and our commerce would cnunble to dust. There would 
then be an end to the Eastern Question and the paralyz- 
ing effect it exercises on Russian progress, and Russia 
would no longer have to contend with the rivalry of Eng- 
land in industry and commerce. 

Such are some of the Russian considerations which, in 
my opinion, constitute a greater incentive on the part of 
our rival to upset our power in India, than either the 
love of military glory or any desire to possess our Asiatic 
empire. If Russia's views are illogical and erroneous, 
that does not detract in any way from their importance. 
Russia gazes across her plains towards India with her 
own eyes, not with oura, and if ever sho attacks our 
power there it will be her own perceptions of the feasi- 
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'tnlitj of the enterprise that will lure her on, and not the 

dogmatic asuertioas of English statesmen and generals 
respeoting her rashness, stupidity, and impotence that 
■will check her. 

But, to get back to Odessa and ita com trade. What- 
BTer maj be the fluctuations in the eiport of grain, 
Odessa would appear to have a great future before it in 
connection with the new direct trade ita merchants are 
opening up with the East. Formerly, before the Suez 
Canal was opened, much of the merchandise exported 
from Oriental countries to Eussia was first conveyed to 
^London or Hull, and thence transhipped to the Baltic, 
Most of the sea-borne tea reached Eussia by this route. 
Now, however, goods from China and India are shipped 
direct to Odessa, to the injury of London trade, but to 
the benefit of the Russian consumer. Odessa, in short, 
is becoming a Eussian Marseilles. The vessels of the 
Moscow Cruiser Committee have been largely instru- 
mental in opening up this new trade, which is becoming 
more and more developed every year. Several powerful 
steamers have been built in England of late, over 300 
feet long, for the new line the Black Sea Steam Naviga- 
tion Company is estaoiishiug with the East. The result 
of this intercourse is, that Lascars are now seen at 
Odessa, and Eussian seamen at Bombay. 

The Euasian Government takes great interest in 
these trade relations of Odessa with the East, and does 
its utmost to encourage them. Formerly, troops and 
«xiles were sent to the Amoor region overland across 
Siberia, the journey taking sometimes a year and a half. 
Now they are all despatched to the Pacific by the 
•learners of the Moscow Cruiser Fleet and the Black Sea 
Navigation Company, and detachments of several hun- 
dred Eussian troops pass through the Suez Canal at the 
time. This saves the troops and exiles many hardships, 
and gives Eussian diplomatists grounds for blandly de- 
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Glaring that Russia posBesses a 
Suez Canal. 

After breakfast at the Hotel d'Europe, we went for »^ 
Btroll along the Odessa boulevards. We had not gone 
far when we ran against Mr. Elea, an old friend of C.'a. 
Mr. EleB 'recently settled down in Odessa, and became a 
member of the well-known local shipping firm of Smelea, 
Eles, and Co. He had a charming <7n(cAa (country houBe), 
or datch, as Ent^lish residents mostly call it. on the coast, 
a little way outside Odesaa ; and insisted on our sjiending 
the rest of the day with him. Not much pressing was 
needed to secure our acquiescence, for the best of Russian 
towns, and Odessa is one of the best, are more invitinff 
outside than inside on a hot summer's day ; and, besides, 
datch life possesses charms irresistible to those who have 
OBce tasted them. In Russia all o£ the urban population 
who can afford it migrate, bag and baggage, in the early 
spring to wooden " summer houses " in the forests or 
alongside the streams outside the towns, and do not re- 
turn again until the autumn, when they coop themselves 
up inside three-brick walls, double windows, and treble 
doors for the winter. To dwell permanently in a daieh 
the entire season is miserable, but an occasional visit is 
one of the pieaaautest forma of "outing" that I know 
of. Mr. EIcb'b dateh waa a charming villa, perched on 
the edge of the cliffs, 150 feet high, overlooking the Black 
Sea. Behind were woods, gardens, and vineyards ; in 
front of the broad balcony, with its magnificent umbrage- 
ous shelter of Virginia creepers, waa an expanse of juniper 
bush, from which the cliffs fell away in broken terraces, 
covered with Bemi-tropical vegetation, to the very edge of 
the sea. An enjoyable swim preceded dinner, and after- 
wards we Bat smoking on the balcony till nearly mid- 
night — the moon shining brilliantly in the blue-blaok 
firmament, its rays impressing a gorgeous golden slant of 
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Llight on tlie undulating Burface of the sea ; the surf 
I breaking softly at tho foot of the cliffs, the frogs piping 
I nitb a mufQed shrill noise in the distance, and the night 
I birds uttering sharp cries occasionally as they darted 
L about the garden. 

Tlie neit morning we were up early, and after securing 
I our berths on board the Grand Duke Michael, completed 
I our preparations for our departure. At half-past two ve 
I ■drove down to tbe steamer with our luggage, and at three 
^.'^uitted the commodJoua harbour, leaving on the atone 
I quay a motley assembly of passengers' friends, Cossack 
I teamsters, drosfcy drivers, and frmt-seUers. In a few 
' minutes we were pasBJug through a score of English 
steamers lying idly in quarantine outside tho artificial 
harbour, and then leaving iu our rear Odessa — a haod- 
Bome stately town seen from the wafer — were fairly out 
to sea. 

Ab soon as the 'passengers were comfortably settled 
down, a loud ringing of tbe bell summoned them to 
dinner. The fares between the various Black Sea porta 
include meala for the first and second-class jjassengers. 
The deck passengers find for themselves, bringing on 
board their own huge loaves of black rye bread, and 
,king heavy meals ofE fhem, with such adiiitioos as 
Bome slices of water melon or other fruit, and perhaps 
bit of dried fish or stale meat, washed down with in- 
ible tumblers of tea. thinly brewed by means of 
Water obtained from the steward. Tbe newer 
of the Black Sea Navigation Company contain 
regular accommodation below deck for the steerage 
passengers, but in the older vessels, like the Grand Duke 
Midiael, they herd without any shelter, occupying two- 
ttirds of the deck space. A more motley crew of Turks. 
Bussians, Caucasians, Jews, and Greeks it would be 
difficult to find, or a more motley collection of baggage. 
So long as the weather is fine they do not experience 



much discomfort, being used to rougliing it in the open 
air, but a heavy sea and drenching rain make things veiy 
miserable for these poor wretches. 

The firat-class fare from Odessa to Batoum is 39 
roubles (£3 188.) ; Becond-claas. 30| roubles (^£3 Is.) ; 
and steerage, 13 roubles (^1 6b.). The first and second- 
class passengers receive the same food, and make use of 
the same deck, but the i^abin and dining-saloon of the 
second-class passengers are less luxurious than those of 
the first, the company is more mixed, and, finally, the 
berths are situated in the fore part of the vessel amidst 
the evil-smelling steerage passengers. The fares may 
seem high for the journey, but I believe few who have 
travelled by the steamers of the company, and enjoyed 
the good living accorded them, have ever seriously 
regretted the cost on arrival at their destination. 

As soon as the passengers are fairly awake in the 
morning, which with Russians is not much before eight 
or nine o'clock, tea and coffee, with bread and butter, 
and rusks, are served up in the saloon. At eleven o'clock 
the passengers meet for a light lunch, commencing, 
of course, with the inevitable tahtska. or dinette of the 
Russians — consisting of a glass of vodky, bitters, or 
absinthe, and a taste of raw herring, a sardine, a bit of 
cheese or sausage, two or three English pickles, some 
caviare on bread, dried salmon, and innumerable other 
little tit-bits calculated, according to Bussian estimation, 
to give one an appetite. The xakueka, to my mind, is a 
grand institution, although it does not seem to flourish 
well out of Russia. During the Tsar's coronation some 
magnificent nakii^kaa were served up with the Imperial 
banquets and suppers, but my t^nderest recollections are 
asBociatod with one preceding a dinner given by the fifty- 
special correspondents to their amiable Censor, Gospodin 
VaganofE. A huge table literally groaned beneath the 
assortment of appetizers heaped upon it, and which could 
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^ not have included less tlian a hundred different kinds of 
delicioufi tit-bits and fortv or fifty stimulating drinks. 
The xahutka disposed of, the clean and liveried 
* stewards, whose unobtruHive attentiTeness, by the way, 
impresses itself upon the traTeller, hand round in sue- , 
cession sturgeon or some other kiud of fish, cutlets or 
some made dish, cheese, confectionery, and grapes, 
melons, apples, nuts, and other fruit. Ked and white 
I, wine of the Crimea, grown on the Company's own 
estates, and therefore real wine, free from adulteration, 
the passenger can drink as much as he likea ; then, after 
a cup of coffee, he can go on deck and smoke, or play at 
chess in the cabin, with the calm self-satiaf action of a 
^Ujoan who feels that he " has not done so bad for break- 

■fiMlt." 

^V Dinner is served up at four in the afternoon. This 

^ftfionsista of half a doKea excellent dishes, preceded by the 

^B Kutu«Z»t, and accompanied by abundance of fruit and 

^K irine ; and is equal to any lahh d'hdle dinner, in point of 

^H excellence and variety of cooking, obtainable at the 

^m Criterion or other leading restaurants in London. At 

^F eight or nine, tea and coSee, with rusks and rol!s, are set 

forth again in the saloon, and when this is over, and the 

passenger retires to bed, he must be a very exacting 

mortal if he considers himself badly done by. Mr. 

Gallenga, the eiperienced special correspondent of the 

Timet, has placed on record his conviction that nowhere 

in the world is such excellent "feeding" obtainable on. 

board a steamer as on the vessels of the Black Sea Steam 

Navigation Company, and 1 can readily endorse his 

opiuion. In no voyage round about the coast of England 

, will a man find his inner and outer comfort better looked 

■after, than has been the case for the last twenty years in 

f the Black Sea. 

The vessels of the Navigation Company maintain a 
Jjerpetual service round the ports of the Black Sea, one 
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running one way and one the other, and passing each 
other in their circular course near Batouni. Generally 
speaking, the steamers are crowded with passengers from 
Odessa as far as Certch, but from the Sea of AzoS along tlia ■ 
Caucasian coast, the most interesting part of the Toyagera 
there are hardly any passengers at all, eiwpt steerage, ■ 
and the traveller is thus ahle to enjoy the scenery without 
being incommoded by a, crowd. The afternoon we left 
Odessa the saloon was full of people dining, biit the fresh 
breeze we encountered when we got a little way out to 
sea soon thinned the tables, and hardly anybody at all 
turned up for the evening tea. Among the poBsengers 
was a Mr, Gibson, for many years in the employ of the 

I Company, who was returning to Sevaatopol, and he con- 
tributed to make the time pass rapidly away till he left 

1 us the next morning. 

During the night the steamer caught it a little in run- 
ning across tbc o{>eu sea to Caj>e Tarhankoutt, the first 
point attained of the Crimea, and the swell made nearly 
all the passengers sick, including a Russian who occupied 
part of my cabin. The voyage would have been 
pleaaanter if Mr. C. and myself could have shared a 
cabin between us ; but findiug only single berths obtain- 
able, we had been compelled to separate, which, as he 
did not speak Eussian, was rather iuconvenieut tor him, 
1 tried hard to share a cabin with some German, on the 
.principle that, whereas a German is only occasionally sick 
at sea, a Bussian always is ; l>ut was unsuccessful. 
I>uring the voyage it used to grieve mc to see huge 
Bwa^ering Russian officers come on board iu full regi- 
mentals and decorations ; I knew what their fate would 
be. But, as a rule, they took it quietly, retiring to their 
cabins as soon as they felt queer, and drawing a curtain 
over their undignified misery. Were England not an 
island, we should have innumerable Kuasian visitors, for 
we are heartily admired in Russia, But even the cuthu- 
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sioam of Angloplules oannot carry them across the 
Channel. "Just iajicj." said a well-knovra Russian 
general to me once — -"just fancy me, in full regimentals, 
ignominiouslj leaning over the bulwark o£ a st«amor and 
vomiting. The bare recollection would prevent me ever 
maintaining my composure before my troops again. No, 
no, bridge over the Channel, or bore a hole under it, and 
I will come and see you." 

After daybreak we got well under cover of the coast 
of the Crimea, and the rolling of the Qratid Duke Michael 
dimtDished. When the tea-bell rang at seven we were 
akeady anchored in the roadstead of Eupatoria. The 
town has a pretty appearance from the sea. The houses 
are either built of a soft white stone, or of wood painted 
white or yellow ; the roofs are red or green, interspersed 
with picturesque minarets. At the base are brown bare 
hills, and towards Sevastopol stretch along the flat coast 
fifty or siity windmills clustered together, giving quite a 
peculiar appearance to the place. Eupatoria posscases 
deep historical interest to Englishmen, on account of 
its being the first Russian point touched at and occu- 
pied by the Allies in the invasion of the Crimea. Con- 
cerning this occupation a funny incident is narrated by 
Einglake. 

The English fleet arrived at Eupatoria on the 1st of 
September, 1854, and the bright little town being defence- 
is, officers were sent to summon it. The governor was 
official personage in a high state of discipline. He 
Iiad before his eyes the armed navies of the Allies, with 
the countless sails of their convoys ; and to all that vast 
armament he had nothing to oppose eieept the forms of 
. But to him the forms of office seemed all-sufficing, 
and on them he still calmly relied ; bo, when the summons 
■was delivered, he insisted upon fumigating it, according 
to the health regulations of the little port. When he 
understood that the Western Powers intended to land, 
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he Bojd that decidedly ihej might do bo ; but he explained 
that it would bo necessaiy for them, to land at the 
Lazaretto, ajid consider themselveB in strict quarantine. 
The following day the place was occupied by a small 
body of English troopa. 

"We only stopped long enough at Eupatoria to dis- 
charge a few barreis of merchandise into lighters, and 
take on board two or three passengers, and in less than 
an hour were off again. The comparative calmness of 
the sea had drawn on deck moat of the passengers. 
These now promptly descended below again when the 
steamer stood out to sea, to strike straight across the 
bay to Sevastopol. Our course lay too far out. and the 
coast was too misty at the time, for us to distinctly dis- 
cern where the Allies landed ; but when we neared 
Sevastopol the steamer went close to the cUfEa, and the 
brighter weather enabled us to follow the course of the 
troops from the Alma. 
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THE BESTOSATION OF SEVASTOPOL AND THE ETTS8IAN 

FLEET. 

SevMtopol and its Harbour — The Progress of the Place— Its Rival 
Nicolaeff— Restoration of the Great Granite Docks— The Fortifi- 
cations—The Dockyard of the Black Sea Steam Navigation 
Company — The Origin of the Company— Statistics respecting its 
Growth and Present Condition — New Ocean Liners for the Black 
Sea — The new Ironclads— Russian Cruisers — The Present Con- 
dition of the Russian Navy— Sir Edward Reed, the Naval Pro- 
fessor Holloway— Admiral Popoflf his Patent Pill — The Fleet 
during the Russo-Turkish War— Fall of Popoflf— The regime of 
the Grand Duke Alexis — The Fleet of the Future— Sevastopol 
and the new Black Sea Fleet, and the Decadence of Turkey — 
Sevastopol as a Commercial Port— The new Route to Persia and 
Central Asia. 

Sevastopol lias been so often described that I shall 
content myself with simply saying ** ditto " to the many 
eminent authorities who, in language of more or less 
felicity, have declared it to be one of the most magnifi- 
cent harbours in the world. Travellers often exaggerate 
what they see ; but the chorus of encomium pronounced 
upon Sevastopol fails to create impressions which sur- 
pass the reality. I never imagined the harbour to be so 
splendid, the scenery so lovely. An impression prevails 
that the Allies knocked the place into ruins, and that 
little of its former glory remains ; but it is impossible to 
enter the harbour, passing the huge granite forts on the 
left and the ugly earthworks on the right, without feeling 
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surprised at there he'mg so few perceivable traces of the 
great bombardment. Eicluding the vast naked ruin of 
the naval barracka, which, being situated on a prominent 
cliff overlooking the harbour, arrests the attention the 
moment the batteries are passed, there ia little to remind 
the traveller of the devastating effects of the siege. 

As a matter of fact, Sevastopol has been looking up of 
late years, and before the close of the present decade 
will have recovered all its old prosperity and importance. 
The tearing up of the Treaty of Paris in 18?1 was the 
first step towards the revival of Sevastopol ; the comple- 
tion, a few years later, of the Lozova- Sevastopol Railway, 
linking it with the Russian railway system, the second. 
In 1878 the earthworks that were erected at the mouth 
of the harbour, and the rows of torpedoes that blocked 
the channel, kept away the Turkish ironclad fleet from 
the place, as they would no doubt keep out an English 
fleet to-morrow. This defence — " successful defence," 
the Russians call it, although there was never any serious 
attack — gave Sevastopol the position again of a fortified 
harbour, and the security it accorded to Kusaian shipping 
during the war led the authorities to still further im- 
prove it. There was even a talk of dismantling HicolaefE, 
and removing the dockyard there bodily back to Sevas- 
topol, but more prudent counsellors suggested that it 
would be foolish to trust all the eggs in one basket again, 
and a decision was ultimately arrived at to retain Nico- 
la«ff aa it was. using it in the future as an auxiliary 
naval estabUshment. 

During the last two years of Alexander II. 's roign the 
maladministration prevailing at the Russian Admiralty, 
by dissipating its pecuniary resources, checked the 
realization of the designs for re-establishing Sevastopol. 
The purer r^ytme of the present High Admiral, however, 
has led to money being more freely forthcoming, and in 
excess of the heavy outlay on the four ironclads now in 
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course of conBtruction for the Black Sea fleet, a aum of a 
quarter of a million sterling has been expended in re- 
storing the large stone docks that were once the glory of 
SeTastopol. When the Crimean War broke out it ■wa.s 
estimated that ^620.000,000 sterling had been spent upon 
the harbour works and the fleet, and ^7.000.000 on the 
fortifications. The docks were the work of a British 
officer, Colonel Upton, who hod employed 30,000 labourers 
to eicavate thom. Engineering and military science has 
advanced very much since those days, and, thanks to 
skilful appliances, a Biissian engineer officer is now 
restoring with two or three thousand men what wonld 
have needed tens of thousands a generation ago. So 
also a few heavy guns suffice to do the work of the 1,200 
gime the Russians were able to concentrate upon one spot 
when the Allied fleet appeared before Sevastopol in 1854. 
Throughout the whole of the town we saw men at work 
like ants raising fresh structures, removing ruins, laying 
out new streets, and making squares and gardens. A 
few years ago there were ?0 per cent, of ruins to 30 per 
cent, of houses ; to-day the figures are reversed, and 
there are only 30 per cent, of ruins left. 

Our steamer stopped a couple of hours at Sevastopol, 
thus allowing us to have a ramble ashore and a sail 
across the harlDour. Opposite the busy landing-place, 
with its stjills of cheap and luscious fruit, was the esten- 
aire yard belonging to the Black Sea Steam Navigation 
Company, where a deal of bustle was in progress, arising 
from the preparations for constructing the two new iron- 
clads of the InfieTihh type, Teheeme and Sinope, for the 
Slack Sea fleet. Russia is well known as a country of 
contrarieties, but few things are more mysterious than 
that a company which cannot construct its own merchant 
steamers, should be deemed fit to entrust with the 
building of thick-ribbed ironclads, 

The Black Sea Steam Navigation Company was estab- 
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lished shortly after the Crimean War, with the object of 
evading the clause of the Treaty of Paris, hmiting 
BuBsia's fleet to sii steam vessels, of 800 tons maximum, 
tonnage, by creating a flotilla of transports, capable of 
being turned into armed cruisers in time of war. The 
company receires a mileage subsidy, and up to the pre- 
seut tiiue has drawn to the extent of nearly ^3,000,000 
sterling upon the Eusaian Treasury. A report that I 
have before mo, published in 1881, states that its fleet 
then consisted oE 76 steamers, of an aggregate of 78,162 
tons, and 7,262 nominal horse-power. Of this fleet, 
coating 9.942.000 roubles, or a million sterling, not a 
single vessel had been constructed in Russia. The fleet 
bums 100,000 tons of coal a year, of which more than 
half is obtained from England, and the rest from the 
I Donetz region, mostly from the company's own mines. 
The original 500 rouble shares of the company are now 
worth 750 roubles, and pay a dividend of 12 or 14 per 
cent, eveiy year. 

Before the Eusso- Turkish War broke out in 1877, it 
was confidently anticipated that the company would 
render great asaJatance to the Government. In reality, 
it did very little at all. Several of its beat steamers 
were purposely kept away from Eussia when war became 
jneritable, and of the rest only two or three proved of 
any use aa cruisers. This impotence caused great dis- 
satisfaction in Eussia, and the Press unanimously 
clamoured for a withdrawal of the subsidy ; but the 
outcry neither af[ect«d the Government nor the company 
until the present Emperor ascended the throne. The 
new Ministers of the altered rfgime then took the matter 
up, and the result of the pressure they eserciaed was a 
decision on the part of the company to build a fresh fleet 
of steamers, of which nearly half a dozen have already 
beeu constructed on the Tyne. Of these some have been 
built by Messrs. Leslie, intended for the Batoum service. 
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and others by Mesara. Mitchell, for the direct trade 
'between Odessa and the East. A repreBentatiTa of the 
former ia the Piithkin, 1,485 tons register. 265 feet long. 
34 brood, and 24 deep, with engines of 300 nominal 
horse-power, or 1.616 indicated, steaming at fifteen 
knots, and havii^ accommodation for 166 first and 
second-class passengers and 250 steerage. Her cost was 
X46,000. A typical vessel of the latter is the Tsaritia, 
■which is 332 feet long, 37 feet broad, 27 feet deep, and cost 
^5,000. All the new ressels are most Iniuriously 
fitted np. and whatever their future rule in the next 
war may be, they will certainly in the interval conduce 
to the comfort of thousands of travellera in the Black 
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To repair its steamers, the company early after its 
formation spent ^£100,000 in constructing workshops on 
a site presented by the Goverament, and fumiahing 
them with machinery from England. Up to last year 
another ^100,000 had been expended in the same man- 
ner, and when it seemed likely that the company would 
secure the contract for the two new ironciada .£40,000 
more waa allotted, making altogether nearly a quarter of 
a million expended on the dockyard. Some months ago 
the Russian Admiralty gave the company the order for 
the two new vessels, and the keel of the first has recently 
been laid in the presence of the Minister of Marine. 
The two vessels, for which the company will receive a 
payment of ^£643,500 sterling, are each 314 feet long, 
69 feet broad, and 42 feet deep. Their plating will bo 
5 inches thick above water line, and 3 inches below ; the 
turret having 14 inches of plating in front and 12 inches 
behind. The engines will be of 9,000 horse-power, 
and comprise 3 cylinders, 14 boilers, and 2 screws. 
Twelve heavy guns will be carried by the vessels — six 
12-inch guns in three open casemates, and sis 6-incli in 
ftoscd casemates on the upper deck. The steel for the 
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veBsels is to be of RussiaE production, and the company 
has pledged itself to roll its own armour-plates. At . 
present over 1,200 lianda are employed at the company"* J 
eatablislmient, and fresh men are being taken on every j 
day. By 1885, the date fixed upon for the completion of 
the two ironclads, the Govemnient should possess, 
through the instrumentality of the company, a quasi- 
State dockyard in fairly good working order. In excess, 
it is not improbable that it may build a dockyard of its 
own in the interval, for the use of the men-of-war 
wintering at Sevastopol. 

So much for the Black Sea Steam Navigation Com- J 
pany, whose headquarters may be regarded as temporarily ' 
fixed at Sevastopol, although most of its trade is done at 
Odessa. Sevastopol also serves as the headquarters of 
the Moscow Cruiser Fleet, consisting of half a dozen 
powerful steamers purchased during the war scare of 
1878, or since then, and which have performed a useful 
service in showing the Navigation Company how to open 
up the direct trade between Russia and the East. To- 
wards the cruiser movement Bussia subscribed half a 
million sterling in 1878-79. The vessels this money 
enabled the promoters to secure were first used as trans- 
ports, and then as merchantmen, the armameuta being 
placed in store at Sevastopol white the vessels were 
engaged in commerce. In course of time, as might have 
been expected, the committee grew tired of its duties 
and neglected them, and the managers of the under- 
taking were beginning to run into debt, when, a few 
months ago, tho Government stepped in and annexed 
the concern to the Black Sea Fleet ; thereby adding 
materially to a branch in which it was deficient. Tho 
steamers are now used as troopships between South 
' Russia and the Caucasus, and South Russia and the 
Pacific. One of them recently conveyed 3,800 time- 
expired troops from Batoum to Sevastopol. 
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It is imposBilile to quit thi- eubjcirt 'of the nayal pro- 
gress of SevaBtopoI without saying a few words aljout 
the Black Sea Fleet. The pulilic have not yet forgotten 
the wolf-cry Sir Edward Eeed raised in 1872, and again 
in 1875, respecting the frigate PeUr ike [Great and the 
circular ironclads or popoffkag. For years Sir Edward 
Reed posed as a naral Professor I Holloway; Admiral 
Popoff was hia patent pill. By jumbling up matters 
which were correct with matters which were wholly 
imaginary — to put the advertising in no stronger light 
— Sir Edward Eeed conferred naval prestige on Russia 
which that country did not deserve, and which disap- 
peared in smoke the moment the rmaginary armaments 
of the northern Power were summoned to confront a real 
enemy. 

I have no apace to deal with all the causes that led 
to this impotence, ao humiliating to Buasia, so contrary 
to the traditions of a fleet which Englishmen had helped 
to establish, and with whose triumphs ao many English 
names are associated. If Sir Edward Reed's groas 
laudation of the fleet had been advantageous to Russian 
diplomacy during the period preceding the war, its 
collapse directly afterwards gave a blow to its prestige 
from which it has not yet recovered. The very praises 
heaped so unstintedly upon the fleet helped to deepen 
the disgrtwe attending its failure. Russians could not 
bear to hear the names of Popoff and Reed mentioned, 
for they were conscious that but for the support given 
by the English constructor to his Russian confrere, the 
latter would have never gained such an ascendency at 
the Admiralty, and acquired power to dissipate the naval 
funds over unspeakably foolish hobbies. Had Sir Edward 
Eeed shown himself at Cronstadt in 1877 he would have 
been grossly insulted, perhaps lynched. As far as the 
Press dared, it unsparingly assailed the FopofE rigime, 
and exposed the gross maladmimstration which, in effect. 
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was more to blame for Russia's impotence than climatic 
dra-n-backB, and tlie absence of cheap iron, cheap coal. 
and skilled labour. But, in spite of the protests of the 
Qoloi and other papers, things went on from bad to 
worse, and the fleet had become a by-word in Russia for 
disot^nization and disorder when Alexander II. suddenly- 
died, and a sweeping change took place in all the depart- 
ments of State. The brothers of the old Tsar retired 
from office ; the brothers of the new one took their place. 
Vladimir succeeded Nicholas in the control of the army ; 
Constantino gave up to Aleiis the charge of the fleet. 

The change was gladly welcomed in Russia, and the 
public expectation of improvement was speedily justified 
by events. The Russian Admiralty was eiposed to a 
thorough reorganization. Admiral Popoff was first to 
go. So great was the confusion found to be, that con- 
siderable time was needed to put things to rights, with* 
out attempting to develop the fleet. As Minister of 
Marine, the Grand Duke Alexis chose Admiral Shestakoff, 
who had been commander of the Svetlana, the frigate 
which had taken him to America ten years earlier, when 
the old Emperor wished to break off a secret marriage 
he had contracted with the niece of the Minister of 
Finance, Baron Reutem. More recently, Shestakoff had 
acted aa naval attache in Southern Europe, and before 
taking office had made a tour of inspection of the great 
dockyards of the West, including those of this country. 
Directly afterwards, Admiral Pestchuroff, another ener- 
getic officer, was sent to the Black Sea to sujjersede 
Admiral Arkas, a man who had let things drift, and had 
covered himself with ridicule during the Turkish war by 
continually issuing magniloquent despatches on dry land, 
signed " Arkas, Commander-in-Chief of all the Russian 
ports and squadrons in the Black Sea " — a title hardly 
suited to times when no squadron esisted, and no port 
vas free from the Turkish blockade. 
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H&ving at length restored a little order in the navy. 
the Grand Dulce Alexia began to think of creating a new 
Bussiaa fleet. Two armoured frigate cruisers were com- 
menced on the Neva, of which one, the Vladiniir Mono- 
■marchiu, is already in commission, and the second, the 
I}mUri Doiukoi, soon wiU be ; and then the order was 
ftiven for four ironclads for the Black Sea Fleet — two, aa 
stated, to be built at Sevastopol, and two at Nicolaeff. 
Orders were also given for haif a dozen sea-going torpedo 
boats to firms abroad. 

To sum up, the position in the Black Sea is this: that 
Russia will possess in two or three years' time a full- 
grown town at Sevastopol, with a subsidized dockyard 
capable of turning out ironclads, and probably a State 
dockyard as well ; together with the old large granite 
docks restored, and an iron floating dock capable of 
BTistaining the largest ship of war. By the beginning of 
1886 she will have afloat at Sevastopol a squadron of 
four irottolads, incomparably stronger than the vessels of 
the Ottoman fleet, and collectively able, with the projected 

J ttx new gunboats and twelve sea-going torpedo boats, to 

I prevent any Turkish squadron entering the Black Sea. 

, Tor cruiser or transport purposes she will have at least 
twelve ocean-liners, comprising the steamers already con- 
Btmcted or projected of the Navigation Company and 
the vessels of the Moscow Fleet. What aims Russia 

r may have in view in developing her Black Sea Fleet need 

mat be discuHsed. Suflice it to call attention to the fact 

ittt Turkish naval suprfmacy in the Black Sea, which 

intributed so materially to prolong the last struggle, is 

Eftpidly dying away, and that ere long the power will ]iass 

Wmpletely to Russia, who, with her masked stronghold 

* at ^toum. her railway to Kara — also to be finished in a 
few years' time — and her dominaut position in the 
Balkans, may be expected to adopt a very much more 
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arrogant attitude in regard to Turkiab affairs tlian she ia 
cont-ent to do to-day. 

But whatever may be the power and tbe prestige of 
armaments. I have always considered that Turkey has 
to dread more the material rather than the naval and 
military progress of Russia. Sevastopol, in eicesa of 
recovering its position as a dockyard, is becoming a great 
commercial outlet. This is the case also with Nicolaeff, 
where trade has developed with such remarkable strides 
of late years that the place could forego the support of 
the navy. In 1880 the eiporta from Sevastopol were 
valued at 5,943,022 roubles ; the chief article being com. 
Last year the total was 9,888,706 roubles. At preBent 
the shipping arrangements are very bad, but improve- 
ments are impending, and these may be especled to be 
accelerated by the growth of the new line of conununi- 
cation which is rendering Sevastopol the Brindisi of 
Bussta. 

A glance at the map will show that Sevastopol is the 
nearest Kussian port for Batoum, and many Bussians al- 
ready prefer taking their departurefromit instead of from 
Odessa, which latter involves twenty hours' additional 
sea journey. A few months ago an express service was 
started between Moscow and Sevastopol, the distance, 
945 miles, being done in forty- seven Lours. More 
recently, the enterprising and unsubsidizcd Greet firm of 
Bodokanaki conceived the idea of running steamers direct 
between Sevastopol and Batoum, instead of taking pas- 
sengers round to Kertch and coasting slowly down to 
that port, as is at present the practice with the Naviga- 
tion Company. Three steamers have been ordered in 
England for this service, and when they are placed on 
the line nearly all the passenger traffic between Bussia 
and Transcaucasia, Central Asia, and Persia, may be 
eipoctcd to pass through Sevastopol. 

Thus Sevastopol has a great future before it, and will 
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doubtless restore itself without needing any particular 
coddling on the part of the Goyemment. Like Odessa, 
NicolaefE, BostofE-on-the-Don, Taganrog, and half a 
dozen other places on the Black Sea littoral, Sevastopol 
is being pushed into prominence by the expansion of the 
population and the trade at its rear. If, as many believe, 
and myself among them, Bussia is yielding to the 
Teuton in Poland and along the Baltic, she is making 
up for it by bulging out in the direction of the Black 
Sea and Caucasus. Therein lies the real danger to 
Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

QLIUFSEB OF TKE CKIHEA. 

Deputure from SerOBtopol — Tiewa of the Crime&n Cout from on 
board the Steamer— The Criroeon War, Ought we to be aBhamed 
o£ it or iiot !— The Rivahy of England and Kusaia in the Enat— 
Real Importance of the Crimean War — Ought Russia to have 
Coaatantinople T— English Policy in Turkey— St. GeorgE'a Mon- 
artery and BaUolara— Yalta as a WaleriDg-Placo— The Grape- 
Cure— Life at Yalla— Visit to Theodosia— Kaffa id Olden Times 
— Wanderful Richuesa of the Crimea in the Uidtlle Agee— 
What the Russians hare done for Theodoaia— The Beauty of the 
Black Sea— The Rat Fortreiw- The Defences of Kertch— Cannon 
Stolen and Sold from the Ramparts of the Fortress during the 
Turkish War, 



We left Sevastopol at two o'clock in tlie afternooD, a 
military band, bound for Kertch., playing a warlike tune, 
and, with the numerous boats pa.Bsiiig across the bay 
from the north side, filled with white-coated soldiers 
with their bayonets fixed, bringing back our memories 
to the period of the siege. As we steamed out of the 
harbour, and worked our way round the coast in the 
direction of Balaclara, catching numerous glimpses as 
we did BO of the trench-traversed heights where the 
English and the French fought out their great struggle 
with the Russians, the heroic associations of the place 
summoned all on deck, and more than one grey-headed 
survivor of the conflict pointed out to ea^r crowds the 
sites of the most cherished events of the beleaguerment. 
That there were Englishmen on board made no differ- 
ence to the narrators. Ignorant of their presence, 
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perhaps ignoring it, they and their hearers diaeuased 
the operationa of the siege with that tolerance which is 
so characteristic of Russiaafl. They were beaten, they 
said, because the Allies had the superiority in the long 
ran of skill, money, and military resources ; hut, aftei 
all, the tenacity with which they held Sevastopol was 
Bomething to be proud of. 

It has become the fashion to depreciate the Crimean 
■war, and to speak of it as something for Englishmen to 
be ashamed of.* I do not share that feeling- Regarded 
as a whole, an Englishman certainly cannot but view 
with Tesation the blundering of the chiefs, the cruel 
muddle and stupid mismanagement that cost us so many 
lives, and the unpatriotic jealousies which led to Kara 
being abandoned, in spit« of its heroic defence, to 
Russia. That our soldiers fought with invincible bravery 
is veiy inadequate consolation, for the world knew well 
enough before what tough assailants we are. and there 
ia no need for us to embark in campaigns such as the 
Crimean war simply to advertise our courage. From this 
point of view, treating the matter in a military senae, 
Englishmen cannot regard the Crimean war with unquali- 
fied satisfaction. But this is not the ground on which 

* The Duke of Ar((yll denounced fh'tn canting spirit in a moat 
erodiUblo manner in hifl speech on tlie liuegian anneiatiou of Mcrv, 
March 10, I8'S4 : — " I have tlic honour, and a great honour I deem it, 
at being one ot the very few aurrivora of the Caljioet which fought 
the Crimean war. Unlike many other mcmbtra of the Liberal party, 
who are never tired of denouncing that war u either a great foilf or 
s great crirae. I have never been ashamed ot the part which the 
£ugliih Oovemment took on that occaaion. We did not Sght tor the 
neurrectioo of Turkey. I, for one, never would. Wa fought for the 
great principle that, whatever the fate of Turkey might bo, it waa 
not to rest in the handa of Biusia, but wax t, question to be decided 
by Europe, not by Buaua, not by secret treaties and convoutiona 
giving her the power to do what ahe pleases when she pleases. Tliat 
was the priDd]de tor which we fought, and it in the principle which I, 
for one, ahonld be read; to fight for again." 
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the -wa.1 is being attacked nowadajB. It is asserted that 
the war was a stupid, senseless war, because politically 
nothing of permanent value was gained bv it. It would 
have been better, in short, to have left the Turks to their 
fate, instead of involring oursetvea in a struggle which, 
after all, has failed to saye the Ottoman Empire from the 
danger of eitinetion. 

This is an opinion which I do not think any one can 
hold who haa really at heart the interests of our Empire, 
and is acquainted with the features of its progress 
during the last thirty years. To bo plain, the English 
and the Russians have been rivals in Asia for more than 
half a century, and leaving nndiscuHsed the causes of the 
rivalry, we have to face the fact that however much our 
statesmen may aim at peace at any price, and at being 
left alone, the competition will become more acute every 
year. The mere eipansioQ of the two Empires, apart 
from schemes of conquest, real or imaginary, on the part, 
of Russia, is bringing the two Asiatic frontiers together ; 
and I do not believe that a junction can l>e effected with- 
out leading to serious dangers, which we ought to 
prudently guard against by making our position as strong 
aa possible. Thanks to the check the Crimean war 
undoubtedly inflicted on Euaaia, the English have had 
breathing time to consolidate their position in the East, 
and the longer Ruaaia is kept from acquiring the whole 
of the Black Sea and Constantinople, the better prepared 
we shall be to confront her in any conflict which may 
arise in the future out of the rival interests of the two 
peoples. But for the Crimean war we should have been 
seriously handicapped in establishing our power in the 
East, and we have therefore to thank those statesmen 
who gave the check to Russia for that start in the race 
for empire, which is rendering the English the strongest 
people in the world. In his recent work on Egypt, Mr, 
Mackenzie Wallace urged that we should permanently 
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f occupy Egypt, and, as a sop to Eusaia, reaign to her 
I Constantinople. I do not approve of this. By all means 
I lender Egypt by degrees another India, but let us keep 
issia out of Constantinople as long as we can. K the 
concession of Constantinople to Kussia would put an end 
to the rivalry of the two peoples, and afford a guarantee 
of permanent friendship. I would let Buaaia occupy the 
city at once. No one desires more than I do that 
England and Russia should be friends. But the gift of 
Coufitantinople to Russia would no more put an end to 
the rivalry of the two peoples in Asia — in China, in 
Central Asia, in Persia, and Aaia Minor — than the 
presentation of Madagascar to France would suspend 
Anglo-Galhc rivalry on the Congo or in Tonquin. Hence, 
however much we may secretly nourish the conviction 
tiiat Constantinople will ultimately fall to Russia, we 
■bould strive to keep it out of her hands as long as we 



About a, couple of hours' steaming brought u 
' of St. Greorge'e Monastery and Balaclava ; but by this 
time the passengers had exhausted their interest in the 
negc, and were busy down below dining. The saloon 
was crowded with passengers, all the tables being occu- 
pied, for Sevastopol is the nearest railway terminus to 
Yalta, the fashionable and flourishing watering-place of 
South Russia. After dinner all hurried on deck, to 
escape the intense heat and view the Crimean scenery, 
the best of which is seen from Balaclava to Theodosia. 
The huge solid blocks of mountain rising sheer out of 
the sea to the height of three or four thousand feet, 
afford continually scenes of a stupendous and picturesque 
character, and render the evening's journey along thia 
part of the Black Sea full of interest. Unfortunately for 
the Russians, when we reached Capo Aia, and left the 
shelter of the mountains for less protected water, the 
intense heat was suddenly dispersed by a fierce blast. 
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wMuh made the eteamer lively, and sent most of the 
paasengers in & melancholy mood to their bunlcB, there 
to remain until at nine o'clock the steward conveyed to 
them the cheering intelligence that the vessel had 
arrived at Yalta, and that tea waa on the table. 

By this time it waa already pitch dark, and there being 
no jetty at Yalta we did not go ashore. On my return 
home the steamer reached Yalta early in the morning, 
and stopped long cnongh for me to have a look at a sea- 
side resort, which has been well described by Mr. 
Gallenga aa " one of the most Iwautiful watering-placeB 
in the world," It is a place of singular beauty, remind- 
ing one of Oban, but beating it out and out. When tha 
late Emperor died, the palace he had built at Livadia, 
three versta from Yalta, was closed, and many believed 
that the prosperity of the place waa at an end. But the 
reverse has proved to be the case. Yalta ia becoming 
yearly a more and more favourite Bussiau seaaide resort, 
and acquiring attractions which in time will doubtless 
provoke a rush of visitors from Europe. The two new 
monster hotels — Edinbui^h and Busaia — on the sea- 
shore, and the numerous villas ou the hills at the rear, 
testify, without any reference to statistics, to the growing 
prosperity of Yalta. Were the railway system extended 
from Sevastopol to Yalta, and the Bussians spared the 
fears of a few hours' sea trip, the number of visitors 
would immensely increase, for the air has the curative 
powers of that of Switzerland, the scenery is enchanting 
— porticiUarly to the dwellers of the flat and frozen 
plains of Russia, and innumerable miraclea are said to 
have been wrought by the " grape cure," for which the 
Crimea is famous. i 

All day long, at home in lodgings, in the streets, in the 
shops, in the baths, on the quay, and in the public 
gardens, people may be seen eating grapes. The gronnd 
is everywhere littered with grajio-skins. By eating veiy 
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little e\ae tlian grapes aad bread, and leading an outdoor 
life, invalids are able to get rid of many aibnenta, and 
return home full of gratitude to Yalta. Of all cures, 
the grape cure is certainly the pleaaanteat, especially 
when carried out amid such charming surroundings as 
those of the Crimea. The grapes are extremely large, 
and there are many Tarieties of them, of which the 
dearest docs not coat more than twopence a pound. 
Scoffers affirm that it is the moderate living, the outdoor 
life, and the absence of worry and responsibility, that 
effect the cure rather than the grapes ; but, without 
arguing this point, it is certain that the system benefits 
by the infusion of grape juice into it. There is but one 
defect to it ; the aoid in the fruit is apt to tell on the 
teeth after a person has been eating grapes for a few 
weeks, but the evil is not discovered until the patient has 

»gone away from Yalta recovered in health, and when it h 

is found out the true cause of the mischief is rarely ^H 

guessed by the sufferer. ^| 

Nearly all the Russian Grand Dukes possesa villas ^ 

along the coast, stretching away from here in the direc- 
tion of Sevastopol, and most of the nobility also. All of 
them are charmingly situated, and often surrounded by 
beautiful gardens ; and these being open to the public 
when their owners are away, there are plenty of drives 
to amuse the visitor. For those fond of climbing there 
is good amusement in scaling the cliffs towering in the 
background above Yalta, and shooting may be had in the 
vicinity. To a certain degree, Englishmen must make 
their own pleasiires in places Lke Yalta, because the 
Contineutal notion of recreation differs widely from our 
own. After a drive or two to Alupka or Alushta, and a 
trip to Livadia, the Russian is satisfied with what he has 
Men of the exterior of Yalta, and settles down for the 
rest of his stay to a daily lounge on the quay in the morn- 
ing, a nap between lunch and dinner at the hotel, and a 
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promt-nade in the public gardens until midaiglit. Occa- 
Bionally during the seaeoQ Yalta is visited by a dramatic 
troupe, and the circus, with Jewish performers, ia a 
permanent feature of the place ; in eiceas of which, 
there are weekly concerts and frequent balls. For those 
who have time to spare, and are tired of Nice and Men- 
tone, a trip to Yalta, achievable in five days, should be 
an agreeable outing. I^orance of Bussiau is no bar to 
the journey, as French and German are generally under- 
stood at Yalta, and there are plenty of good-natured, 
hospitable Ruaaiana, with more time on their hands than 
they know what to do with, who are only too ready to 
assist a stranger. In spite of the political quarrelling 
between the two coimtriea, English jieople are the most 
popular foreigners in Russia, and the nationality of an 
EngUahman ia a passport to good treatment wherever he 
travels in that country. It is only in Central Asia 
that hia presence ia objected to, and there are not 
many who want to take a holiday trip as far as that. 
If such halt at Yalta they are not likely to wish to go 
beyond. 

We turned in before the steamer left Yalta, and were 
awakened shortly after midnight by the violent rolling 
of the vessel, the banging of looae water-cans and hand- 
bags about the cabin, and the groans of the unlucky 
passengers. The steamer was in the midst of a storm, 
and, as usual, every Ruasian was deadly sick. Com- 
miseration for them kept me awake some time, but at 
length I fell asleep, and when I aroused myself again it 
was eight o'clock, and the vessel was in calm, deep water. 
alongside the Theodosia jetty. It is a feature of Black 
Sea travelling that the misery of being afloat in stormy 
weather ia mitigated by the frequent runs into port, and 
the shelter accorded by the mountains, Under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, the nervous passenger may 
count on the certainty of securing a tolerable number 
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of comfortable meals in the course of a journey round the 
Bea. 

Theodosia. is famoiis for two things : its ancient ruins, 
and the gallery of modem pictures of the paint«r Aiva- 
BOTakj, who possesses a charming villa on a prominent 
point overlooking the bay. Bussians always rush to see 
the pictures, and the passengers on board the Grand 
Dulce Michael were no exception to the rule. But it 
occurred to mo that while I might some day see the pic- 
tures in London (Aivasovsky often displays them on the 
Continent), I might never hope to have Theodosia brought 
to my door ; so I spent the few hours going and return- 
ing in exploring the ruins of the place. Not that I love 
ruins at ruina, for I prefer new things to old, but for the 
■ake of forming an estimate of the political future of 
Theodosia. 

It is easy to see, even before landing, that Theodosia 
must have once been a remarkable city. From the Ijay, 
irith its anchorage of eight to ten fathoms of water, 
there is a grand view of tier upon tier of stone houses, 
with bits of garden wall constantly cropping up in their 
midst ; and, stretching far away, higher and higher upon 
the heights to the rear, may be readOy detected ruins of 
villages, mounds of rubbish, and tumuli raised by the 
' ancient Greeks. Broken, dirty, dusty, mined as Theo- 
dosia now is, there was a time when it was called the 
Granary of Greece, and shipped, according to classic 
tradition. 3,000,000 bushels of com in one year. Con- 
sidering the size of vessels in those days, on immense 
IRinount of shipping must have been employed upon the 
tash, even if we regard the figure as exa^^rated, and 
reduce it. IHtring the second, or Genoese epoch of ita 
career, Theodosia, or £afEa, as it was called, flourished 
to such a degree that when the Turks took it in 1475. 
after two centuries of Italian prosperity, they dubbed it 
"Tarin Stanbol," or "Half Stamboul," because its size 
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gave it a right to mnk next to Constantinople. 
Chardin visited the place two centuries ago, there were 
more than 4,000 houBes and 80,000 people in Theodosia, 
and 400 ships in the bay. A century later the Ruasiajis 
took it, and every stupidity and crime bad government 
can be guilty of was experienced by Theodoaia under 
their rule. AJl the grand public buildings were pulled 
down, lie magnificent mosques destroyed, the beautiful 
Genoese walls torn to pieces, and the inhabitants ill-treated 
till they forsook the place, carrying its trade away with 
them. Over and over again during the twenty-five hun- 
dred years that have elapsed since the Milesians colonized! 
the site, Theodosia has been bombarded from sea andi 
Iwaieged by land, but no enemies, Greeks, Oenoeseri 
Venetians, Turks, or Tartars, ever desecrated it so wan- 
tonly and ruthlessly as the BuBsians did after they placed' 
it under their administration, even if we include the un- 
necessary and heartless banging Hobart Pasha gave it in 
1H78. The arch-vandal Kasuatchaeff, from whose un- 
scrupulous hand nothing was saved, not only destroyed 
the Iwauty of the town, but turned the environs into a 
desert by cutting down all the woods, the orchards, and 
the gardens. Gazing from the sea at the bare and bleak 
mountain side, it is difficult to realize that the country 
once bore the fruitful aspect of Devon and Kent. 

The Euasians of to-day have done little to repair the 
ravages wrought by their fathers, however much they may 
deplore and disown their vandalism. Theodosia is com- 
monly spoken of as a "' fashionable watering-place," but 
it possesses nothing to deserve such a designation. Hi- 
paved, inundated with dust, with one drowsy pubhc gar- 
den, a wretched hotel or two, a filthy strand along the 
waterside, and water full of rank eea-weed and sewage, 
it offers no inducement to tempt Russians, who are good 
judges of luxury, from resorting to Nice, Mentone, East- 
bourne, and Oatend. The only Russians who really visit 
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it are people who caimot afford to go fftrther in aearL'h of 
a watering-place, or like a couple on board, deceived by 
» fictitious reputation and "taken in." Perhaps, in the 
distant future, Theodoaia may become a clean and thriv- 
ing little port ; but there is at present no speedy likeli- 
hood of its attaining afresh the wonderful pitch of pros- 
perity and power it enjoyed under the Greeks and Genoese. 
After a couple of hours' stay the steamer quitted 
Tbeodosia in the direction of Kcrtch. The view of 
Theodosia as one crosses KafEa Bay is very fine. Besides 
the panorama of the port, there are to the right and left 
magnificent configurations of the Crimean mountains, 
which dwell on one's memory many a day. I do not 
know what impreaaions the scenery had on the Russians, 
but knowing the North well, I could not help asking 
myself — How can men be content to dwell on the sullen 
and marshy shores of the Baltic when they have such a 
splendid sea in the South ? To have asked the question 
of the passengers, however, would have been cruel, for 
the " splendid sea," directly we got away from the shelter 
of the mountains, began to tumble the steamer about, 
and before long the bunks were full, and nobody was left 
to enjoy the lunch but the English passengers on board. 
In the afternoon the wind almost blew a gale, and the 
deck passengers had a miserable time of it. After pass- 
ing Cape Tash Kyryk the cliffs diminished in height, and 
became grey and sullen, like those of Dorset. The only 
striking hit of scenery the whole afternoon was the 
curious Ship Rocks, lofty sharp mauiies of rock starting 
out of the water a couple of miles from land, and 
appearing in the distance eiactly like a ship in full sail. 
The Tartars call them the Sytchan Kaleb, or Eat TortreBs. 
When we got well into the Straits of Yenekale the sea 
grew calmer, and the passengers began to troop on deck, 
to find dinner over and cleared away, and the steamer 
abreast of the fortress of Pctropavlovsky. 
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This fortreBB was erected after the Crimeaji War 
General Todleben, on the site of the batteries silenced 
and captured by the Allies, when they inTaded Kertch in 
1855 with 15,000 troojis. It has been described as a com- 
bination of masked batteries and covered ways extending 
over two miles, the casemates being masked by massive 
earthworks supported in their rear with buttresses of 
masonry. At the foot of the cape are a number of em- 
brasure batteries, at preeent mounting 150 guns ; and at 
the top is the citadel, Fort Todleben, whence the fire is 
directed by means of telegraphic communication, the 
entire view to seaward being comprehended in a camera. 
In the opinion of Commander Buehan Telfer, E.N., 
"fortifications one-fifth of the size of Petropavlovsky, 
and a few torpedoes, would have sufficed to defend the 
entrance, half a mile in width, between the Touzla bank 
and the works. When it is considered that (his fortress 
might bo invested by an enemy without a mighty effort, 
and the supply of water at the rear cut off, it is difficult 
to conceive the object with which these enormous defencea 
have been erected, defences neceaaitatiog in time of war 
a garrison of many thousand men, A second Sevastopol 
has been raised, without the advantages of a good port," 

During the Turkish War the defencea of Kerteh were 
left unteucbed by Hobart Pasha, who evidently thought 
them too strong for his ironclads, and the only event of 
the campaign was a court-martial on a number of officers 
of the garrison, caught removing some ( E the guns and 
ammunition from the batteries, and selling them to apro- 
feaaional receiver of stolen goods at Kertch. The inquiry 
into this little peccadillo extended over a long period j 
but revelations being threatened compromising the higher 
authorities of the place, it was suddenly suspended, and 
the delinquents let off. except, of course, the small 
fry : the watchmen, carters, and so forth, who were 
promptly deported to Siberia. "Just like Russia! 
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exdaima tlie reader. But sucli abuses of justice are not 
peculiar to Bussia alone. The rich and the powerful of 
all countries are privileged thieves. In every land the 
petty pilferer, whose chief incentive to crime is his 
poverty, is heavily and wrathfully punished, while the 
nobleman who steals common-land, the official who re- 
ceives bribes or appropriates public funds, and the 
capitalist who thrives on bubble companies, are invariably 
allowed to enjoy their plimder. 

Two miles beyond the fortified cape lies Kertch. On 
our way we passed thirty steamers, mostly English, idling 
in quarantine. 
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Rert«h and iU Oreok Antiquitiea — A DLscoTery made, not Gusic, but 
Hodem — The Jew who bad been to Cabul — How he participated 
in Skobeleff 8 Campaign againat Qook Tepi— Alikhanoffa Jouniej 
l» Merv — Persona corapoaing the Secret RuaBian Expedition to 
C»hul— Their Route through Centn>l Asia — Samuel, the Inter- 
preter, bound to SEcrooy — Viliat he naw at Cabul — Eogliah 
SiiUlienj with the Ameer's Troope — Loot from Geok Te[j4^ 
CautioQ displayed by Venkhovsky— Samuel's Deacriplion of Cabul 
—Afghan Opinion of the Ruaaiana— The Moasacre after the Csfx 
ture ot Geok Tepd— Women Ravished— " It is better to be 
Silent, in this World "— Deacription of a Secret Surrey of Merv 
— The true Bearinge vt the Dieoovery of the Uiea™— Skobelera 
Memorandum on the Inruiun of IridJn — Russia now posaeBses a 
Survey of llie direct Koad from Herat to Cabul, which we know 
little or nothing about. 

HoBODY goes to Kertcli without writing about its Greek 
antiquitiea, or carrying away Home of them with him. A 
pleasant little place, it contains enough Greek remaiuB in 
the vicinity to satisfy the most inveterate archteologist. 
By mounting to the top of the limestone slope on whieh 
the town is built, a fine view is obtained of a range of 
hills running away inland seven or eight miles, studded 
with tumuli. Every bit of elevated ground for miles and 
miles round Kertoh possesses these eicresccnces, and as a 
large proportion have been excavated at some time or other. 
they remind o:ie of the barnacle growth on oysters. The 
panorama of the bay is grand, and it is flattering to the 
J pride that most of the year round nearly 
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»U the lai^ shipping in it should fly the Uuion Jack ; to 
tte Greek or Italian, however, the spectacle must be full 
<^ njclajicholy. There was a time when all the shipping 
t Greek. There was another epoch when most of it 
Bftiled from Genoa. Now the English tiag prevails, 
■^though the Ruaaiana hare held the phice a century. 
^ course of time, when the coal of the Donetz valley 
•o.*! the iron beds of Kheraon are more developed, the 
^UsKians may build their own iron ships, and themselves 
CMtv their wares to foreign markets. For the moment, 
tile foreign transport trade of the Don and the AzofE is 
<'hiefly in English handa, 
I Kertch has never forgotten that it was once the capital 

*>f the Kingdom of the Bosphoms. In its traditions it is 
far more Greek than Eusaian. Everybody has something 
to say about King Mithridates, whose " arm-chair " is 
one of the most prominent features of the locality ; and 
Boar which antiquities are constantly being brought to 
light. Few places have yielded more Greek treasures, or 
a richer and finer assortment than Kertch, They, how- 
ever, are not to be seen there, but at St. Petersburg, 
where they constitute one of the sights of the imperial 
Hermitage. The small museum at the tovm itself is only 
a sort of temporary depository — the antiquities eshumed 
Iwing kept in it until the accumulation reaehes a certain 
point, when the treasures are carefully overhauled and 

I the pick of them sent to the Riissian capital. Many 
people make a Uvelihood by digging for antiquities, 
■whifh are still plentiful, in spite of successive rulers, 
Khazars and Tartars, Genoese and Turks, and finally 
Eusaians, having pillaged the tumuli for centuries. 
It was seven in the evening when the Grand Duke 
Michael was made fast to the jetty at Kertch, and as the 
et'eamer did not leave for the coast of the Caucasus until 
midnight, those passengers who were bound for Batoum 
■were able to pass a pleasant evening ashore. It was too 
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dark to TJsit the Greek ruins outside the town, or to hope 
of seeing much even of Kert* h itself ; but anything was 
better than being cooped up on board the steamer, and, 
at the worst, we thought a few antiquities might be 
picked up at the shops to take back to England. The 
sequel proved that Kertch contained other things of 
importance besides musty Greek relics, and that at this 
out-of-the-way comer of the Black Sea, of all places in 
the world, I was fated to make a discovery throwing a 
vivid light upon Russia's secret relations with Cabul. 
The party comprised myself, Mr. Coion, and another 
Englishman on board, Mr. Cail. Making our way to the 
market, wo loaded ourselves with grapes, here obtainable 
for a penny a pound, and then, by chance, roamed into a 
broad thoroughfare, which proved to be the WoronzofE 
Street (Torontsovskaya OoUUa), the principal street in 
the town. Having walked a short distance along this, 
on the right-hand side, we noticed two or three antiqui- 
ties exposed in a small shop, belonging to a working 
jeweller. Entering the place, we examined them, but 
found them both indifferent and dear ; upon which the 
man said that if we cared to accompany hini ho would 
take us to a German's, where we should find plenty of 
cheaper specimens. The German's shop was situated in 
the same street, on the opposite aide of the way, and 
proved to be a large hardware establishment, with an 
assortment of antiquities in one comer — vases, bottles, 
images, coins, &c., obtained from the tumuli outside 
Kertch, The proprietor spoke a little English, 

Wo made a selection, and, while bargaining, our guide 
inquired where we were bound to by the steamer, and on 
my telling him that my ultimate destination might 
possibly be Erasnovodsk or Kizil Arvat, said that he 
knew both places well, and, in fact, the greater part of 
Central Asia, having travelled to Askabad and Merv, 
Herat and Cabul, and other places. I pricked up my 




ears at this. When had he been to Cabul ? Last year, 
was his answer ; he had been interpreter to a BusBian 
mission to the Ameer Abdurrahman Khan. This waa 
the first I bad heard of any Enssian expedition to 
Afghanistan in 1882. Nothing was known about it in 
England. It was clear that if this man was telling the 
truth, there was some basis for the reports that had 
been continually coming from Afghanistan respecting 
the presence of secret Bussian a^nts at Herat and 
CabuL 

Leaving Mr. Cail, who spoko German, to settle the 
bargain with the German shopkeeper. I commenced to 
closely interrogate the man. As we pursued an eager 
interrogation I do not know who seemed more astonished 
— ^myself, that this working jeweller at Kertch should 
have turned out to be a secret Russian agent recently 
returned from Cabul, or himself, that a person who had 
never been beyond the Caspian should know bo much 
about what the Russians had been doing there for the 
last five years. Probably, for months past he had come 
in contact with no one who cared a rap what he had seen 
and done in Central Asia, and now that he had met with 
some one who knew all about SkobelefTs siege at Geok 
Tepe, in which he had participated, and who could fight 
over again the conflict with him, he was dehghted at his 
experience being appreciated, and was only too ready to 
taUt o£ old times. In the course of a few moments the 
following particulars transpired. 

During Skobeleffs expedition against the Turcomans, 
1880-81, he accompanied the army to Geok Tepe as a 
sutler. He was perfectly familiar with the incidents of 
the siege, and described all the leading events and the 
principal actors in them with a minuteness that could 
have only resulted from personal participation in the 
campaign. The day after the storm of Geok Tep5 ho 
"sted in the piUage of the Tckke fortress, and secured 
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a large number of valuable carpets, which, however, 
were taken from him by the military authorities. After 
the pacification of the country he resided at Asbabad 
uutil the early part of 1882, and the probability of this 
was borne out by hia account of Lessar's surveys and 
AlikhanofE'a journey to Merv in disguise. He told me 
many things about Alikhauoff, which I knew to be cor- 
rect ; that ho had once been a major, but had been re- 
duced to the ranks for fighting a duel ; that the Merv 
TekkcB had been so hostile to his caravan that the 
EuBsians had abandoned their goods at Merv in a panic ; 
that his companions had been Lieutemmt SokolofE and 
the trader Goapodin Kosikh, together with other detaila 
that could have only been obtained at Askabad, and 
which he recounted without the slightest prompting or 
preasing. 

On the 27th of January (Ruaaian style). 1882, he set 
out from Askabad for Cabul. The party consisted of 
three persons, all disguised — Captain Venkhovsky, of 
the Engineers, who had been attached to General 
Glouihovaky's aurvey of the old bed of the Amu Daria 
(Oxus), and spoke Titrki and Pushtoo (he had once 
before visited Afghanistan) ; Prince KhilkofF, manager 
of the Tranacaspian Bailway ; and finally himself, 
Samuel, a Jew. Venkhovsky was the envoy ; he, Samuel, 
acted as interpreter, and was disguiacd as a travelling 
watchmaker and jeweller. Leaving Askabad, they pro- 
ceeded to Merv, where they stopped fourteen days. 
Then they went to Khiva, afterwards to Bokhara, and 
then back over the Oxus and the raountaina to Herat, 
which waa reached in March. From Herat they pro- 
ceeded direct to Cabul, where they stayed eight days in 
May. Eetuming by the same way, they reached Herat 
again June 10 (o.b.), and spent there also eight days. 

Questioned as to what he did at Cabul, he said he 
could not tell me ; as, on hia return to Askabad, he had 
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b«<en compi^IIed to sign a paper that ho would never 
divulge what he had interpreted during his travels. 
Finding my interrogations on this point made him sua- 
picious, I said I quite understood how he was placed, 
and changed the conversation to Turcoman carjiets, of 
which he said he had some Bpecimens from Merv and 
Geot Tepe. After a time I resumed the talk about his 
travels, and got him to write in Buss in raj pocket-book 
the name of the envoy, Venkhovsky, that there might he 
no doubt about it. The second Russian's name he had 
forgotten, but he bore the title of prince. 

After he had thought for a few seconds, I asked if it 
Tvas Eristoff, the name of an enterprising Tranacaapian 
petroleum pioneer. 

" No," replied Samuel, "it was not he. Eristoff was a 
Georgian. The person I mean was a Russian prince, 
who spoke many languages, including English." 

" Was it Khilkoff ? " 

'■ That's the name," replied the Jew, •■ Prince KhilkofE. 
Travelling about bo much makes one forget and mii up 
Dames. Ehilkoff was controller of the Transcaspian 
Bailway. He was once in America, and worked as a 
locomotive driver. He is now in Bulgaria, Minister of 
Bailways. He promised me a situation if he got the 
appointment, but he has forgotten me, I suppose." 

These personal details of KhilkofE were perfectly ac- 
curate. To them he added others which need not be 
repeated here. Nearly the whole of the conversation 
was carried on in Russ ; but he repeatedly dropped into 
German, and this induced me to ask Mr. Cail, who spoke 
that language, to also qneslion him on the subject. To 
him he readily repeated much that he had related to me. 
He said he spoke most of the Central Asiao dialects, 
utd also French and Ocrmau, but no English. Alto- 
gether he had spent four years in the Transcaspian 
region. While with the Russian expedition in Afghan- 
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istan he received 100 roubles a month. His name, at my 
request, he wrote iii my pocket-book. First he wrote 
" Samuel " in French chai-acters, and then began '■ watch- 
maker " in German — " Uhr . . . "^but I checked him, 
and told him to write it in Bussian. Thereupon he 
TTTote "Samoilo. Watchmaker. VoroutsoTsky Street. 
Own House, Kcrtch." 

The above is a fac-aimiU of what ho wrote in my 
pocket-book. 

On my eipresaing a desii-e to see a photograph of 
himself in the costume he wore at Cabul, and aUo some 
Turcoman carpets, he said that if we would proceed to 
his shop, and wait while he closed it for the night, he 
■would go home and bring them to U8 in a pubhc garden 
near. We accordingly repaired to his shop, where 
Messrs. Coson and Cail bought some Persian krans 
mounted as studs, and I obtained a coin picked up in 
Geok Tcpe. When he had packed up the few articles of 
jewellery displayed in the window to take home, we pro- 
ceeded to a garden near the Fruit Market. He excused 
himself that he could not take us to hia house, on the 
score that his wife and children were probably asleep. 
In a quarter of an hour's lime he joined us again with 
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another Jew. He had a tolerably good specimen of a 
smull Merv carpet, for which he asked 15 roubles, and 
another from Geok Top^, for which he wanted six. He 
showed UB two photographs — one of bimeelf in the cos- 
tume he wore at Khiva (Turcoman dresa), and the other 
showing the dress he wore at Cabul. The latter, he said, 
was taken at Askabad. and had printed on the back in 
Buss — " M. M. Sarkimantz. In Akhal-Tckke." It was 




a Tignette, of which the above ia a reproduction, and 
repreeented him wearing a tall, white, conical, sheep skin 
cap of the Turcoman pattern, and a striped Hokharan 
Khaiat. 

I asked him to give me the photograph, but he refused. 
It was the only copy he had got. The negative was at 
Askabad, and I could easily get a duplicate there. J£ I 
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failed he would give it me on my return — a promise he 
kept on mj paying him a visit ou my way home. In 
case I went to Krasnovodsk a.nd Kizil Arvat be gave me 
the naouea of two persons who would lodge me there — 
Qospodin Cohen, at the former place, and Biliani at the 
latter. 

By this time it was already late, and we had to make 
our way back to the steamer. Both while walking to 
the garden, and during our stay in it, Mr. Call closely 
questioned the man oo all essential points in German, 
Samuel giving ready replies to the questions, and accom- 
panying them with details that rendered it impossible ia 
doubt that he had visit«d the places mentioned by him. 
The only portion of his story that was at all difficult to 
understand, was a statement that ho had seen a number 
of English soldiers at Cabul. saying with Oriental loose- 
ness first that there were a hundred there, then fifty or 
BO. He did not know whether they spoke Pushtoo or 
not. The guard of sis men placed over the party during 
its stay at Cabul contained two of these English soldiers. 
He did not speak to them at all, and as his impression of 
their uationaKty apparently arose from their appearance 
and dress, they may have boon the regular troops of the 
Ameer's army, in uniforms cut after the European 
fashion, such as several times misled our own troops 
during the Afghan war by their similarity to our own. 
He persisted in calling them English soldiers — they were 
not Indian troops, he was certain, and I was sorry after- 
wards I had not had time to int'^rrogate him more fully 
on this point. He mentioned having in 1882 seen at 
Askabad an Englishman, who spoke Kusaion fluently. 
This was probably Mr. Condie Stephen, of the British 
Legation at Teheran, who was sent that year to report 
upon the condition of the Perso -Turcoman frontier. 
While at Cabul he said that the Eussians had to be very 
careful in what they said and did, and from motives of 
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prudence, to avoid arousing the proTcrbial suBjiicioua- 
ness of the Afghaaa, did not ask too many questions, or 
confer privately with one another before them. 

The whole story was so rery curious that, in order to 
set at rest any doubts that might be raised as to the 
authenticity of my account of it, I drew up a Btatement 
the neit morning, embodying the above, which Messrs. 
Colon and Cail signed. Fortunately. Mr. Gardiner, the 
British Vice-Consul at Poti, joined the vessel at Kertch, 
and they were able to discuss and attest its accuracy ia 
his presence. Subsequently the statement was read over 
to Mr. D. K. Peacock, the British Consul at Eatoum, 
who has an citensive knowledge of politics iu the 
Caucasus. He said it was impossible to seriously doubt 
the general truthfulness of the man's story. From 
motives of prudence I did not send home by post the 
statement to be published, but kept it in my pocket-book, 
to add to it if circumstances should lead to my calling at 
Kertch and seeing the man on my return journey. On 
Thursday, September 15th, I found myself at sunrise 
again at Kertch, and the steamer Tgarevna not leaving 
before half-past ten, I passed the early houra in exploring 
the ruins of Kertch, and at eight o'clock made my way 
to the shop of the Jew. Mr, Coxon, who happened to 
be a^in travelling by the st«amer, accompanied me. 

I found the watchmaker already at work in his shop. 
After a few minutes' conversation at the door, he invited 
us to go to his house, a small stone building with a large 
yard attached, situate about fire minutes' walk from the 
WoronzofE Street. It was poorly furnished. His wife 
was out shopping, but returned after a while. 

I began questioning him further about his travels in 
Central Asia, in the course of which he produced a 
number of articles he had brought from that region — 
several carpets, some pierced with bullets and bought 
with other loot from the soldiers at Geok Tepo ; the 
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ornamented travellin;^ sack, of carpet material, whicli 
containeil bis food and was atrappcd behind him when 
lie rode to Merr ; a couple of belts he bought at Khiva, 
the robo (very dirty and worn) he was disguised in 
during the Cabul joumt'T, and various other things. 
While he was showing these I interrogated h'"! closely 
about the English soldiers he said he had seen at Cabul, 
but could not disabuse him of the belief that they were 
Englishmen. He told me he had not come in actual 
contact with them. He had only seenthematadistance. 
He had not even spoken with the two attached to the 
Afghan guard placed over the Kussian expedition, having 
been cautioned by Venkhovsky to avoid asking questions. 
The Russians had hardly spoken to the Afghan guard at 
all, they were so apprehensive of exciting their hostility. 
The alleged English soldiers could bo readily distinguished 
from the Afghan troops, both by their dress and physio- 
gnomy. They wore high boots and blue tunics. It was 
an Afghan who told him tbey were English soldiers. 
They seemed to be on the best terms with the A%hans. 
He saw them walking and talking together like " chums." 
The Afghaua treated them as brothers, not as foreigners. 
The Eussian expedition went by the direct road from 
Herat to Cabul. traversing mountains. They rode on 
horses. During the journey Prince KhilkofE kept a 
diary ; ho had two large books, in which he made notes. 
He was continually making them while on the road, 
writing down every feature of it. On the arrival of the 
mission at Cabul the Ameer was particularly friendly. 
Venkhovsky and Khilkoff dined twice vrith him. On 
the occasion of the first interview Venkhovsky gave the 
Ameer a packet — he, Samuel, could not tell me the con- 
tents of the despatches, nor did I proas him. He said 
he had no idea of the nature of the communications. 
Letters were continually passing between the Ameer 
and Venkhovsky during the stay of the expedition at 
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Cabul, and ythea it left the ktt«r took arway another 
packet with him. 

The Ameer he described as a, fine, stout man, remind- 
ing him in burliness of Bismarck. He treated the 
Eussians with every possible respect, ai^d wanted them 
to go to Candabar, but, owing to trilml disturbances 
along the road, Venkhovaky thought it wiser to defer the 
visit. The principal negotiations between the Ameer 
and the Bussian mission were carried on by a ElhiTan 
"Usbeg at the Ameer's court. He had forgotten big 
name ; ho spoke Russian a, little, and was rery fond 
of women. Samuel described Cabul as a charming city. 
If he had not had a wife he wouJd have settled down 
there as a watchmaker. He would go there again to- 
morrow if anybody wanted him. There was plenty of 
froit at Cabul, and he had never visited a place where 
sach splendid kishliks [or kabobs, small bits of meat 
roasted on skewers] were to be had. The Afghans cook 
them at Cabul " in the Enghsh fashion, with plenty of 
blood in the meat." He saw the places outside Cabul 
" where the Afghans repeatedly defeated General 
Eoberts," and the crosses above our soldiers' graves. 
The Afghans have a high opinion of the Kusstans, and 
are inclined to be very friendly with them. He would 
undertake to travel in any part of Afghanistan. 

When we returned to the steamer he accompanied US, 
carrying a Turcoman carpet Mr, Coion had purchased of 
bJTTi. He said it was one of the spoils of Geok Tep^. 
He described the siege of the fortress as a dreadful 
affair; the Tekkes fought with such determination that 
the Bnssians several times thought they would have to 
retreat. When the fortress was captnred, and the Turco- 
mans streamed out across the plain, the carnage was 
fearful. One thousand Bussians cut down 8,000 Turco- 
mans — men, women, and children — in a few hours. 
The whole country was covered with corpses ; " the 
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morning after the battle they lay in rows like freshly 
mown hay, as they had been swept down by the mitnul- 
leurs and artillery. He himself saw babies bayonetted 
or slashed to pietes. Many womeu were ravished before 
being killed." On my mentioning that SkobelefF had 
solemnly assured me none had been ravished, he re- 
plied energetically, " Lots were. They were ravished by 
the soldiers before my eyes. He may not have known it. 
I could tell you many horrible things that took place, 
but (tapping his lips significantly with his forefinger) it 
is better to be silent in this world. The plunder from 
Geok Tep^ was immense. The troops were allowed to 
get drunk, plunder, and kill for three days after the 
assault." 

I mentioned that Mr. Cail had carried away the Isit 
pression from the last interview that he, Samuel, h&d 
served as interpreter to Skobeleff during the siege. He 
denied this. He had been a sutler, pure and simple. 
He had, however, acted as interpreter to Prince Khilkoffi 
after the war. On my asking if ho had no other name 
besides Samuel, he replied that his family name waa 
Gourovitch, but that he was commonly known as Samuel 
at Kerteh. He wrote hia name in my pocket-book. I 
should add that I made no secret of my personality. 
What he told me was given openly, not in confidence. 
As he disclosed to me nothing respecting what he waa 
bound to keep secret, I can do him no harm in giving 
his statements in full. On the steamer I showed him 
some of the illustrations appearing in my last work, , 
■' The KuBsiana at Merr and Herat." The picture 
the " Northern Gate of Merv " (page 194) delight 
him. 

"How many times have I gone up and down tbatf 
road," he said. " We used to go about the fortress, J 
scanning it, disguised as Tekkes. Do you know that J 
inside the fortress, behind the wall, there are fort^fl 
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English cannon ? " I replied that they were not Englieh, 
but Persian ones, thirty-two in number, captured from 
the army of Sultan Murad Mirza in ISfil. " Then if 
they are not EngHsh, they are of English manufacture," 
rejoined Samuel. 

The third bell now ringing, to warn the public that the 
Bteamer was about to start, he bade me goodbye, and 
went aehore. 

I have no wish to give undue prominence to Ten- 
thovsky's secret mission to Cabul, but I cannot dismias 
the subject without a few remarks. When the discovery 
was made at Eertch. rumoiu^ were reaching India from 
Cabul that Euaaian agenta had repeatedly visited 
Afghanistan since our treaty of peace with the Ameer, 
and that a secret representative was still there. Samuel's 
story proved for the first time without doubt that there 
had been at least one secret mission to Cabul since 
1881, and thereby gave an air of probability to the state- 
ment that others had been there also. This was something. 

But the true bearings of Venkhovsky's mission can 
only be understood by a reference to the condition of 
political affairs at the time it reached Cabul. Europe, 
in the early part of 1882, was in a state of agitation. 
The riaing in Herzegovina had found England's sympathy 
to rest with Austria, and General Skobeleff, chagrined 
at Mr. Gladstone's falling off, had used ominous language 
at the famous Geok Tepe banquet with reference to 
Tienna and India. Already, even then, the Egyptian 
Question was exciting rival ambitions among the Euro- 
pean Powers, and Bussia had taken up a diplomatic 
attitude decidedly hoatile to this country. If Ven- 
khovsky's mission had a political aim, the time was 
certainly well chosen for preparing the ground iu Central 
Asia for operations against India, in the event of a 
necessity arising to coerce England in Europe. 
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But whether the expedition had a, political purport <a ] 
not, it was certainly attended with geographical resulta 
of the highest importance. There is, I believe, no pub- 
IiBhed march-route eiiating of the direct road between 
Herat and CabuL The road has never yet been traversed 
by an English explorer, and we know so little about it I 
that Colonel Malleson, in his admirable " Herat," goes 
back to 1506 for a deacription of the highway ! In 1876 
General Sir Charles MaeG-regor made preparations for 
effecting the surrey, but was foolishly hindered from 
doing so by the over-scrupulous and timid officiala &t 
Simla at the very moment he was setting out from 
Meshed, Thus we have no survey of a road which haa 
been carefully investigated and mapped by a couple ot ■ 
clever Russian officers, in a country which we were I 
assured when Candahar was evacuated would remain J 
wholly under our influence. So little is this the c 
that Russia can send officers riding hither and thither -I 
throughout Afghanistan and maintain agents at Cabal, J 
while we, who are paying the Ameer ^£120,000 a year J 
and giving him armaments t<> fit out a fresh army, aro I 
forbidden to send not only any agent to hia capital, f 
but even solitary English officers or merchants across tli« I 
frontier. Such a policy is. on the face o£ it, a foolish 1 
one. An independent Afghanistan is an idle dream. 1 
The Gladstone Government are simply pandering to the j 
treachery of a prince who has given no real evidenoa I 
whatever that he is loyally disposed towards England, or 
that he would be her ally in the event of complicatioi 
with Russia. 
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We left Kertch at midnifthf, the moon sliining brightly 
upon the angry waters of the bay. and a, wild wind 
blowing. Several times during the aightl was awukened 
by the tossing of the vessel, but when a sudden cessatioQ 
of motion finally aroused me at daybreak, and I looked 
out of the porthole. I found the weather calm and bright 
again, and the Grand Duke Michael anchored in the 
beautiful bay of Anapa. 

From this point really commencea the modem, exciting, 
romantic part of the Caucasian coast. The Taman 
Peninsula, and, as a matter of fact., the whole of the 
region on both aides of the Straits of Tenekule, are full 
of classical associations. A whole volume might be 
written upon the rise and fall of the Greek colonies, 
which at one period rendered the entrance to the Sea of 
AzoEf busier and more flourishing than any part of the 
Russian littoral at the present day. For those who hat£ 
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classical history, and prefer that o£ the Middle Ages, 
the same region ia full of mute memorials of the wonder- 
ful trade centres established by the Genoese. But, ooce 
we get away from the lower ground round about the 
Straits, and reach the mounlaina of the Caucasus, practi- 
cally commencing at Anapa, the interest henceforth is 
neither classical nor Genoese, but arises from the modem 
fearful struggle which the chivalry of the Caucasus 
waged a^inst desperate odds until the other day. The 
story of that struggle has yet to be written by some 
aympathctic historian. A finer subject an earnest and 
ambitious writer could hardly desire. For a period of 
two centuries there ia not a decade without its campaign, 
and at times there are a dozen in as many years. Pitched 
battles and sieges occur by hundreds ; of skirmishes, 
reconnaissances, raids, and ambushes there are thousands. 
Generation after generation of yellow-haired Russians 
swarm to the Caucasus and pierce its defiles by land, or 
invade the coast and attack its flanks from the Ca^piau 
and the Black Sea, and one after the other the Persian, 
the Turk, and the Caucasian go down before them ; the 
latter the toughest resister of the three, and maintaining 
for a solid century such a defence as we can find no 
parallel for in ancient or modem history. Considering 
the marvellous character of that racial conflict, it is 
remarkable that neither in English nor in Russian is 
there any work eitant describing from beginning to end 
the conquest of the Caucasus. Abundance of materials 
lie scattered through European works of travel ; and as 
for Russia, it would take years to go through the records, 
the narratives, and the fragmentary histories in the 
Library of the General Staff and other great collections 
of books. Yes, the materials are numerous and accessible 
enough, but neither in Russia nor out of it does there 
seem to be any man anxious to gain a reputation for him- 
self by evolving a history out of them. 
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Every inch of the Cauca«ua ia full of memories of war 
and romimce. Anapa, whivh laj' bo quiet before lu that 
calm Au^at morning, looking like a little vignette com- 
posed of a few ueiv staring-white Bueeian buildings, a 
lot of dingy native bousea, a church or two. a ruined 
earthwork with roads and paths running remorselessly 
over it, and wearing away its outlines, a long stretfh of 
fiat coast towards Kertch, and perpendicular hills 200 feet 
high in the background towards the Caucasus, has been 
the centre of many a stirring scene. Founded exactly a 
century ago by the Turks, it has been attacked five times, 
besieged thrice, and completely ravaged and destroyed 
four times. Two of its sieges auj seaport might be proud 
of. The first was of six weeks' duration, in 1791, when 
Gteneral Goudavitch took the place by assault, to be him- 
self directly afterwards driven out by the Turks and Iho 
mountaineers ; and the second lasted three months, the 
town in 1828 defying the combined sea and land forces 
of General Prince Menshikoff, and the Scotchman, 
Admiral Creig. Since then Anapa has remained a Rus- 
sian [losaession, its evacuation for strategical reasons 
during the Crimean war being only of a temporary 
character. As a fortified post it is no longer of any 
importance. The Circassians were long ago eit«nninated 
at the rear, and their places have not yet been taken ly 
fresh settlers from Russia. Its trade amounts to n, 
quarter of a mlUion sterling a year, and ia not likely to 
increase very much, owing to the unsheltered character 
of the port and its bad anchorage. For those who do 
not care for war and commerce, Anapa may perhaps 
excite interest as the port whence in the good old 
Turkish times hundreds of lovely girls used to be Bhipjjcd 
to the harems of Constantinople. 

The good old Turkish times are gone, yet slavery still 
flourishes in the Black Sea. Swift sailing vessels no 
longer scud ai,'ro3s its dark waters to the Bosphorus wilU 
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captive Circaesiaji maida on board, but the trade in 
femaJe flosli is still carried on between tbe Russtoji ports 
Briid Constantinople bj means of the steamers of the 
Black Sea I^avigation Companj. The slave dealers are 
Jews ; the victims attractive Russian girls, inveigled to 
Turkey under the pretence of obtaining situations there, 
or some other preteit. Hundreds of ^rls thus lose 
their virtue and freedom every year. At Constantinople 
there are schools where Russiaa girls purchased or kid- 
napped from their parents in childhood are regularly 
reared, and ultimately sold into Turkish harems. In jus- 
tice to the Bussian authorities, it is but right to say that 
every efEort has been made of late to put down the trade, 
and more than one slave dealer has been sent to Siberia ; 
but the traffic in young girls is an evil which is not 
readily crushed, and if it flourishes at intervals in London, 
in the midst of our morality, the reader can imagine the 
difficulties impeding its suppression in the Euxine, 

"We did not atop long at Anapa, and were away ^:ain 
by seven o'clock, steaming along the beautiful coast, and 
enjoying the magnificent mountain scenery, which from 
this point does not cease all the way to Batoum. Thirty 
miles south-east of Anapa we passed Soudjuk Eale, or 
Dry Sausage Fort, at the entrance to Novorossisk Bay, 
once a powerful Turkish stronghold, but now a cnimbiing 
ruin. Eight thousand out of fifteen thousand Russians 
perished in 183(1 in trying to establish their hold upon the 
place, and the survivors experienced fearful sufferings 
from floods, famine, and the attacks of the Circassians 
in their retreat to Anapa. Novorossisk Bay is one of the 
finest in the Black Sea. It is between eight and nine 
miles in circumference, possessing great depth of water 
and excellent anchorage, and is completely land-locked, 
except to the south-east. There it might be easily 
rendered secure by a mole, and being protected on the 
land-side from violent winds by the mountains around it. 
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the bay would then become a magnificent outport for the 
produce of Cis-Caucasia. 

About seventeen or eighteen years ago, with §ome such 
aim in view, the Russians abandoned Soudjuk Kale, and 
etarted a settlement further back in the bay, to which 
they gave the name of Novorossisk- — New Russia. It is 
this that now gives the designation to the bay. But 
beyond shifting the seat of udministratiou from one spot 
to another the Kussions have done little to render the 
place worthy of its magailoquent title. Novorossisk is 
neither new nor Russian. It consists of simply a few 
hundred miserable stone houses, and two or three good 
ones, scattered over a large area of ground, with a 
miserable sleepy bazaar in the centre. The streets, 
although carefully designed, have never been paved ; 
the grand stone quay of the future still exists on paper. 
In the meanwhile, goods are loaded or discharged by 
lighter, although the expenditure of a few thousand 
roubles would give the place the convenience of a pier. 
It is a question whether, for commercial purposes. Novo- 
rossisk is not worse than the Soudjuk Kale it supplanted. 
But, none the less, Novorossisk really is a place of the 
future. The population of Russia is swelliogout towards 
the Caucasus. The steppes of Stavropol are losing their 
pastoral character and becoming H^icultural. The 
Cossack element is being enguKed by the swarms of 
' peasants from Penza. Riazan, and Koursk. Those 
steppes have a larger area than the whole of England. 
Their fertility is prorerbial. Ab-eady the new-comers 
have demonstrated the natural fitness of the region for 
the cultivation of com. Ihiring the last five years the 
products of the Konban have increased 50 per cent., and 
the settlers can now export 400,000 tons of grain. Of 
the 500.000 tons of bread-stuffs conveyed by the railway 
to Eostoff-on-tho-Don in 1882 for shipment abroad, 
1,000 tons were despatched from the upper part of 
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line, in the rayon of the Eavkazakoi statioD, whence it is 
projected to run a line to Novorossisk. 

At present nearly all the StaTropol com and wool runs 
the wrong way to the sea. The Koatoff- Vladikavkaz 
Railway, posamg through the heart of the cnuntr)', draws 
the traffic in a north-westerly direction to the mouth of 
the I>on. Forty years ago Kostoff was a wooden village, 
with a couple of stone houaee for the headman 
and the priest, It has now a fixed population of 
70,000 people, which during the navigation season is 
extended to more than double that number, and it trans- 
acts a trade of quite seven millions sterling a year. Its 
prosperity is lai^ly due to the produce it sucks and 
exports from the Cis-Caucasian region. But BostofE is a 
very inconvenient outport. It is situated twenty miles 
irom the mouth of the shallowest river in Europe, and 
has to ship all its stuff in lighters ; and further, it is en- 
closed by ice qiiite four months out of the twelve. Did 
the Stavropol produce, instead of flowing towards the 
Don, make direct for the Black Sea at Novorossisk, it 
would not have half so far to go by rail, ita outport 
would be a day nearer Europe, and not only would no 
lighters be needed, but the navigation would be open the 
whole year round. From the mouth of the Don to 
Novorossisk the coast of the Cis-Caucasian region is not 
indented by a single good harbour; but Novorossisk 
makes up for this by offering to commerce a bay capa- 
cious enough for the largest possible traffic. The two 
factors needed to render Novorossisk a second Odessa are 
a railway into the interior, and the quays and piers essen- 
tial to every port. 

The Russian Goremment is perfectly well aware of the 
wants of Novorossisk, and has already taken the initial 
steps for dealing with them. A railway, standing almost 
first on the list of those to be next constructed, will run 
from Novorossisk to some station about midwav between 
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OQBSniex. From Teeufir. a sLKiaazi ne&r Ti&iiik&T-kftK. 
anodfeer Inie is proJMsed xc* lihe OuaoAn j*rci cif PttrorsL 
1^ iBilcs kmc:. <^«saxur ^.{«(Kl'AXl TLif -vronjd esta^iHsk 
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Sem. noarih. of ilie Omcftsxi& jtfLT&Iiel ^Jih ihMi uItm^t 
^■Mriiifcg benFaen fiilm snd !Bft3o»izn. lo ilie sonili of it. 
If, MM mlret^j projecxed. libe P^rrcirsk lii>e -veiv joisbed 
<m to BaJtou mnather ^xoeHesii C'nilei -vrould be Aifornkd 
hr Xar<aa\HEU(k fc7 C&f^^sui perrctlrum. L&i? fi^umnm 
official mrrers vei« made for lids lizte. and itIkoi suhacs 
qnentlT tlie ICnisrer of £a£NrBjiv. Gr'j)eral Possaet, risdted 
^^OTOzossisk. be prcamsc^ iLe inliibdtaiiTs The £rsl section 
of the ner«"c^k should \*e is^en in hand &$ soc^n as j-«os« 
sible. When his prc*irdse is carriod inTo offeot^ Xoro- 
rossisk will rajodlj xake a prc^miiirEi j*Ia<v amon^ the 
ports of the world.* 

The SiaTTopcJ plains produce wool and oom : ihe coast 
juttixig towaixis the west, and forminir one of ihe jaws of 
the Sea of AzofE. is rich in j»etro]eiim oil. The naphtha 
springs of the Tainan Peninsula were known to the world 
so long ago as in the time of the anoient Greeks, In 
modem times thej hare been visited bj many eminent 
scientific men, and their copiousness is Ivvond question. 
The exact area over which the springs extend has not vet 
been accuratelv defined; but, genendlv sjvakinc, the 
entire Taman Peninsula mav be accepted as an oil-lvaring 
region, and has onlv remained undeveloped Ixvause of 
the crushing effects of the abimdant supplv at Baku. A 

• The nilwaj is now finished, And the commercial pi^rt, which is to 
cost £380,000, is weU in hand. Tapping as it diies the ix>trL>leum 
region of Cis-Gaucasia, a great future may be pre^licteii for the place. 
A new town is impidlj growing, ami military iunx^rtanco has been 
ghren to NovopoeBiak by the location there of a battalion of tro^^jw. 
There if also a talk of making it a naval station. 
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few years ago a Prencli company was formed to develop 
the deposits eiity miles inland of NovoroBsisk. The 
management was confided to an American, who had pre- 
viously created some talk by a scheme for pumping petro- 
leum through a pipe from the Caspian to the Black Sea.. 
At his instigation, a pipe, sixty miles long, was liiid down 
between the wells inland of Novoroasisk and a refineiy 
on Novorossisk Bay. Last year there was a quairel be- 
tween himsolf and the directors, and he left the concern, 
which does not seem to have been a vcty successful 
undertaking. While I was on shore exploring Novo- 
roBBiak, a carriage full of Frenchmen druve into the 
place from the refinery, and had much to say about the 
capabilities of the Taman petroleum supply. But, while 
sharing the belief that the deposits there are as large aa 
those of America, I cannot see that f hey have any chance 
for the moment against those of Baku ; at least, not until 
the inland railway is constructed, and obviates such 
costly items of expenditure as laying down aiity miles of 
piping. An American petroleum engineer, whom I met 
in the Caucasus, and who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Pennsylvania, the Taman Peninsula, and Baku, assured 
me that nothing existing in the world can approach the 
Baku supply in eopioueness and ease of extraction. He 
had no interest at all in Baku, and his opinion was quite 
impartial.' 

After a couple of hours at Novorossisk the steamer 
continued its voyage. Twenty miles from Novorossisk 
we paaaed Ohelendjik, which is considered the snuggest 
and safest harbour on the coast of the Caucasus. Then 
came Pshad and Tuapse, ports where in former times the 
Genoese traders used to exchange dried-fish, wine, and 

* In 1886 the quantity of cnnJe oil pnxluoeil in the Kuban region 
was & little OTer 4,250,000 gtillona, of which 4,000,000 were raiiied in 
the Iluky (Uatrict. A couuiderable jiroporlion was shipped ti 
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salt for girls for the harems of Turkey and Egyj>t, It 
eeems cruel that beauty should have been sold for a tub 
of salt or a barrel of herrmgs, but in principle the traas- 
action was no worse than the occasional transfer of girls 
nowadays by virtuous and Christian mothers to the pOB- 
seasors of greasy bank-books and tarnished coronets. 
We did not stop at any of these ports, but steamed 
st«adily along the coast, about a mile from it, the whole 
of the afternoon and evening. 

I think this was the most enjoyable part of the journey. 
The sea was v,-ithout a ripple or a wave— it was like a 
placid mountain lake. The ample awning effectually 
protected us from the blazing sun, shining from a firma- 
ment of blue, in which there was not the vestige of a 
cloud. To share the spacious accommodation of the 
vessel there were not more than half a dozen persons, 
forming among themselves a pleasant little yachting 
party. All day long the scenery never ceased to be mag- 
mfic«nfr — stupendous cliffs rising sheer out of the water 
into tree-clad, cloud-capijed cones, stretching far away 
out of sight in the background, and here and there lovely 
little dells and valleys inviting the navigator to go ashore. 
Not a sign of culture visible anywhere except at tiny 
porta — nothing but virgin forests and trackless moun- 
tains ; both enjoyed without the slightest discomfort, and 
with luxurious meals at intervals, such as probably no 
millionaire cruising in his own yacht in the Mediterranean 
would have been able to surpass. I would sooner live 
that day over i^jain than attend half a dozen Imperial 
coronations. 

We stopped at two or three places during the night, 
and after breakfast the next morning halted at Monastyr, 
or Monastery, where, in eicess of the edifice giving the 
port its name, were several white buildings peeping out 
from the dense forests covering the whole of the country. 
Here a score or more pilgrims, men and women, went 
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ashore to do penance and pray, and make their way back, 

perhaps, by the return steumer. It was like a scene 
from the Middle Ages, to see the lay brothers rowing 
the pilgrims, with their wallets and their staves, across 
the placid bay towards the monastery, at the entrance 
of which were monks and devotees waiting to receive 
them. 

In an hour's time we reached Soukhnm Kali^, a place 
which in English hands would have long ago reeoTered 
some of that importance it poBSeesed in Pliny's time, 
when to the " opulent city of Dioscurtas resorted people 
speaking seventy different languages." Soukhnm was 
fearfully pulled about during the last war. The Turks 
landed several thousand men at the port, which General 
Exatchenkoff abandoned without firing a shot; and 
might have exercised a powerful effect on the fate of the 
struggle in Armenia if they had pushed a little inland, 
especially as the Russians were retreating at the moment 
from Kars, and the Daghestan tribes were rising against 
them. But the Turks contented themselves with doing 
less than they had even done during the Crimean war, 
when they had also landed a similar fruitless expedition 
at Soukhum Eale, and remained quiescent until the 
struggle was over. As in 1856, so in 1878, the Turks in 
evaciiating Soukhnm Kale left nothing but dirt, disease, 
and ruin behind them. Fearing the vengeance of the 
Russians, nearly all the natives fled with them, and the 
country round about the port became dei>opulated, E«- 
cently some of the houses have been rebuilt, but every 
street is disfigured with ruins. The bones of hundreds of 
cattle mark the site where the Alikaziana slaughtered their 
herds to prevent them falling alive into the hands of the 
Russians. The fever and the stench which these carcases 
produced still lurk in the air, and check the return of 
many of the inhabitants fo the place. The garrison is 
kept under canvas on a mountain to the rear. In process 
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of time the town may be expected to recover itself and 
tkriTe, but much will depend upon the fulfilment of a 
long projected echeme for connecting Soukhum with the 
Poti-TifliB Kailway, and the colonization of the adjacent 
region. The line is designed to run from Soukhum to 
the Novosenakd station of the Poti-Tiflia Ea,ilway. It 
"would be 114 Terste, or about 80 miles long, and would 
enable travellera jovuneying from Europe to Tiflia to save 
nearly half a day by landing there instead of going on 
to Batoum. Boukhum Kale is situated on a very fine 
bay, which engineering science propi^rly apjilied — not 
misdirected, as in the case of Poti— could eaaily render 
a safe and commodious port. In his " Summer Tour in 
EuBsia," Mr. GuUenga speaks moat erroneously of there 
being " no " good ports between Kerteh and Trebizond, 
but with a few improvements Soukhum Kale could be 
made, if not as good as Novorossisk, at least sufficiently 
convenient for all the trade that might be expected to 
pass through it. Pending the construction of the rail- 
way, the Russians are fronting the place with a fine stone 
quay. 

We took aboard a good many deck passengers at Souk- 
hum^ — Georgians, Mingrelians. Imerctians, and other 
Caucasian natives, all in their national dress, and armed 
to the teeth. Watching those mounfaineera affords eon- 
Ktant amusement to the traveller. Their warlike dress 
And demeanour, and the aHaortment of weapons every one 
of them with any pretousions to breeding carries about 
■with him, remind the traveller very forcibly on his arrival 
at Soukhum or Poti from Odessa, that ho has left, the 
land where Keating'a insect powder is the only defensive 
veapon needed, and that he would do well to look out 
hJB revolver. It is curious that the Eussians. who act 
invariably in a very systematic manner in crushing the 
hostile spirit of the people they conquer, should have 
never sought to disarm the inhabitants of the Caucasus. 
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Many of the trilies dwelling betweem Soukhiitn and 
Biitoum havo revolted timea out of number, and <.'vcn. 
now secretly perpetrate acts of brigandage on the high 
road ; but no attempt is made to take their weapons from, 
them, and tbey go about Soukhum and Batoum armed to 
the teeth with Berdan, revolver and eilver-hilted dagger, 
securing respect from unarmed Kueaians and terrifying 
timid European tourists. But if their aspect is warlike, 
they are a very different clasa of people from the Afghans 
or Kurds. Provided he treats them well, and forbears 
from travelling past their villages at the dead of night, 
the tourist can rely upon "doing" the Caucasus in 
almost perfect safety- Ab a rule, their weapons are 
mainly kept for show or hunting purposes, and if he is a 
keen sportsman the traveller mil be well treated and 
aaaisted wherever he goes. 

Leaving Soukhum Kal6 at eleven o'clock, we coasted 
pleasantly alongside the mountains — separated from the 
sea by a awampy beach — all day, and at six in the even- 
ing passed Poti, of which from the water little is seen 
beyond a house or two projecting above a forest marsh. 
On board the Grand Duke Michael were many passengers 
bound for Poti, but instead of landing them there, the 
vessel carried them on to Batoum, where they had to 
wait until the following day and return by a smaller 
steamer. This roundabout way of doing business has 
been going on for years, without the Black Sea Steam 
Navigation Company adopting the simple expedient of 
having a tug to meet the steamer outside Poti to take off 
the passengers and mails, or the Eussian Government 
compelling it to respond to the clamour of the public to 
be treated with greater regard for its convenience. Three 
hours later we arrived at Batoum. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE BUS8IAKB AT BATOUM. 

Batoum at Night — More Tame than Heroic — Difference between the 
Caucasus Army and the Army in India— Poti verms Batoum — 
Drawbacks of Poti — A Costly Mole— History and Future of the 
Port— Its Rival, Batoum— Extraordinary Development of the 
Place — The Turldsh Defences — Secret Russian Armaments— New 
Batoum — Russian Improvements — The Bay of Batoum — New 
Harbour Works in Progress — Mr. Peacock, the British Consul — 
Benefit conferred on Russia by Euroi)e in making Batoum a Free 
Port— The Contraband Trade at Batoum— The Caucasus Transit 
— How Smuggling is Carried on — The Petroleum Ex^wrt Trade 
at Batoum— Export of Oil in 1883 — Future of Batoum. 

It was about nine o'clock at night (Aug. 24) when the 
Orand Duke Michael entered Batoum harbour, and took 
up a station alongside the wooden jetty. Up to that 
moment we had had excellent weather, but the rain now 
fell in torrents. " At Batoum," said a resident to us, 
putting on his macintosh, " it always rains, just as at 
Baku rain never falls at all." This was a somewhat 
exaggerated way of putting the case, but, generally 
speaking, for the greater part of the year, wet weather 
prevails in the Batoum comer of the Black Sea, while 
extreme dryness is the characteristic of the Caspian at 
Baku. The backbone of the Lesser Caucasus, running 
Bouth-west of the Great Caucasus range, divides the 
Transcaucasian region into two wholly different climates 
— as widely diverse in their characteristics as Devonshire 
and Saliara. Batoum catches the rain from the heavily- 
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laden clouds from the Bla,ck Seajstriking against the 
mountains at its rear, while Baku lies entirely open to 
the desiccating effects of the heat radiating from the 
sanda of Central Asia. 

The captain wanted ua to stop on board the vessel all 
night ; but we had been cooped up from Monday till 
Friday, and were only too glad to get ashore. Selecting 
some of the bare-legged, ragged, Turkish -looking miwAira, 
or porters, crowding the head of the pier, we made 
them shoulder our luggage, and filed off in the direction 
of the HStel rfc France, situated [about three minutes' 
walk from the landing-stage. In ooy other country the 
train for Tiflis and the interior of the Caucasus would 
have been arranged to leave immediately after the arrival 
of the steamer, but in Kussia time is a commodity of no 
value. Hence the steamer arrives at Batoum at nine at 
night, and the train leaves at eight or nine the next 
morning. On this account, passengers are compelled to 
pass a night at Batoum. and this circumstance has given 
rise to two hotels, the Hilel de France and the Hdtel 
^Europe. The former is thejlarger establishment, and 
is located in an extensive and commodious building close 
to the station. The| rooms^are well furnished ; the 
charges are high, but , not exorbitant; and a decent 
dinner can be had any time up to midnight. The chief 
drawback is a want of civility, arising probably from 
the fact that the majority of travellers only pass a night 
there, and never repeat their visit. In course of time 
the break at Batoum wiU no doubt be done away with, 
and the journey to Baku will then be shortened by half 
a day, 

From what wo had heard, we considered ourselves in 
jeopardy from attack on our persons and property the 
moment wo got ashore. Bevolvers were disposed in our 
pockets ready for atition, and with a stout oak cudgel 
apiece we mounted guard over the mushire, keeping one 




eye on them, that they did not bolt into the darkncsB 
with our effects, and the other on the black expanse 
afound us, in case ferocious footpads should suddenly 
start up and bar the way. These exaggerated preeau- 
tioDs, we afterwards found, were altogether unueceBsary. 
Batoum ia as tame as any ordinary foreign port, and the 
traveller who lauds there is safer with the mushira than 
the foreigner usually is who confides himself to tho 
tender mercies of wherrymen and waterside porters on 
the river Thames. Outside Batoum, in the savage and 
inaccessible mountains, robbers exist and frequently 
attack the sportsman or the traveller on the post-road ; 

»but, although street robberies and burglaries are not un- 
IcDown at Batoum, the place is probably quite as safe to 
live in as any port on the Continent, 
Arrived at the hotel, we secured our rooms, gave up 
our passports to be registered, and adjourned for supper 
to the dining saloon, where we found about a score of 
officers and officials assembled and boisterously enjoying 
themselves. Only a battalion or so of troops ia main- 
tained inside tho free port of Batoum ; the rest of the 
garrison is established in force outside, where it guards 
tie arsenal of eighteen and twenty-five ton guaa and 
other weapons IjHng ready to be despatched into the 
I place the moment Russia declares war next time / 
I against Turkey, or tears up the Berlin Treaty. Close to 
e pier are corrugated iron barracks for several thou- 
i Band troops. These were almost entirely unoccupied 
I while I was there, but late in tho autumn they are 
\ crowded with recruita arriving at Batoum from Russia 
L to join the army of the Caucasus, and in winter by time- 
[ «ipired soldiers on their way home. The army of the 
L Caucasus is very different in one important essential 
I from our own in India — excluding the irregular caraln-, 
the whole of the troops are Russians. The Caucasus 
'. contains no Sepoys. On the other hand, while 
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India do our utmost to prevent the Indian gentry enter- 
ing the army, or if they do, place a limit to their pro- 
motion, the EuaaianB throw every inducement in the way 
of the gentry of the Caucasus to encourage them to 
accept military employment. The result of our system 
is, to provoke a deal of discontent among Indiau gentle- 
men aniioua to follow the only career which seems to 
them fit for persons of their standing, while the result 
of the Russian plan is, to interest the nobles of the Cau- 
casus in the maintenance of Bussian rule. The fact of 
thousands of recruits and time-expired soldiers passing 
through Batoum every year, esercises an important effect 
upon the business of the pla«e. 

The neit morning was nice and bright, and we spent a 
pleasant day exploring Batoum. I was astonished at 
the remarkable activity everywhere apparent. Houses 
and shops were being built by hundreds, and there was 
every evidence that in a few years nothing will be left 
of the old Turkish town ceded in 1878. Before another 
decade is past, Batoum will have become a great com- 
mercial outport, and the Sevaatopol of the Southern 

For more than a year a discussion has raged in the 
Euasian press as to the merits and prospects of the rival 
ports of Poti and Batoum, both of which are connected 
by railway with Tiflis and the Caspian, In England 
we should leave the two ports to fight out their own 
futures J but in Eussia the State always exercises lai^ 
control over the development of new centres of com- 
merce, and as much therefore depends upon the support 
of the Goverament as excellence of site. At the pre- 
sent moment Batoum is the favourite port, and Poti can 
only hope to retain ita position in the event of the new 
outlet proving too small for the requirements of trade. 

Poti has gained an evil reputation from two causes — 
the preraleuce of malaria, and the costlineaa of its mole. 
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I These drawbacks have rendered it malodoroua both to 
the Busaiao public, which can never refer to the place 
■without expressions of disgust, and to the Bussian 

Ck)Temment, from whose treasury 9,000.000 roubles have 
passed to improve the port without the port being pro- 
portionately any the better for the outlay. There was a 
time when Poti was very differently thought of. Great 
expectations were entertained of its becoming the Odessa 
of the Caucasian aide of the Euiine. Aft«r the Crimean 
irar the favour which the Government had shown to 
Souhhum Xal^ was withdrawn, and every effort was made 
to develop Poti. In 1863 a scheme wag taken in hand 
for running out a mole to the sea, in siich a manner as 
to afford accommodation and safety to a large number of 
steamers in bad weather. The river Rion, on which 
Poti is situated, has too little water on the 8-ft. bar at 
I its mouth to allow of the entrance of vessels of large 
■ capacity, and when the weather is at al! windy outside 
P no communication can l>e maintained between the shore 
and the shipping in the roadstead. It was to overcome 
this aeriouB defect that the mole was planned, and if 
nothing has come of the project, the Eusaian Government 
cannot be accused of not having spent enough money 
I over it. 

ore than twenty years have elapsed since the first 
I stone of the mole was laid with pomp by the engineers 
I at Poti, and the work is still as far off completion as 
I srer. In the interval, the undertaking has been carried 
I «n by a whole series of engineers and contractors, all 
I of whom have retired after a few years with fortunes, 
I leaving the mole to be continued by needy successors. 
I As originally designed, the harbour works were to have 
1 cost only about .£300,000, but nearly a million steriing 
s vanished and Poti has nothing to show for it. It is 
1 said that the original plan was radically wrong, and 
I that the Government has never had the moral courage 
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to revoke or revise it ; but the more likely BuppoBttioQ 
ia, that the authorities miiiiily concerned have never 
bothered themaelvea about the defects of the under- 
taking, but have contented themselves with enriching 
themselves out of it. How many times confident expecta- 
tions have been announced of the work coming to an 
end in a couple of years, it would be difficult to say. 
The only thing that is certain ia, that the grants have 
always come to an end long before the expiration of the 
period over which the eipeoditure of them was fised to 
spread. When the Poti-Tiflie Railway was completed 
at the cloae of the Kliivan war, eitra energy was 
infused into the undertaking, but nothing came of it ; 
and after the spurt was over the works languiahed until 
the Turkish conflict, since when they have been sus- 
pended altogether. Originally the mole was to have 
been 6ft. above high water mark, and to have been 
constructed of blocks of stone weighing not less than 
three tons. After a while the height was raised to 
16ft., and the size of the blocta of stone to thirty tons. 
Not long ago a storm occurred, during which twenty of 
these 30-ton blocks were carried away by the aea, to- 
gether with a couple of massive cranes, weighing ICH) 
tons apiece. To render the mole of any use it would 
have to be carried out fifty yards from its present halt- 
ing point, or else a costly breakwater constructed. While 
the Government is making up its mind what to do, the 
plant of the harbour construction works is rotting or 
being swallowed up by the sea, and the foundering of a 
steamer and a number of coasting craft the other day 
proved that what there is of the mole is useless for 
the protection of shipping. The local opinion is, that 
now that Batoiun has been connected by railway with 
Tiflis, Poti will be allowed to go to ruin. 

Already, owing to the revocation of free transit across 
■ Caucasus, the place wears a languishing aspect. 
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'"Very little busmess is being done, and many merelianta 
are leaving the port for good. The stoppage of the 
free transit of European goods to the East, a, loeaaure 
sanctioned by the Tsar during the Coronation, against 
the recommendationa of hJa leading Mioisters, and iu- 
and gift to the merobanta of Moscow, 
then complaLning of bad trade, has certainly failed to 
produce the effect it was intended ; the despatch of 
fiusatan goods on a large scale, in place of the prohibited 
European ones, to Persia and Central Asia has not 
jet commenced, while the traffic receipts of the Trans- 
caucasian Railway Company have fallen seriously. The 
people of Poti are very angry at the concession made to 
the merchants of Moscow, and no wonder, since, bi.'sidcs 
loang their transit business, they can get nothing for 
their houses and land, and find themselves in many 
instances absolutely ruined. 

Poti has never been a favourite place vrith travellers, 
■who have always hurried from it by the first train or 
poat-cart. A guide book says that it is very dangerous 
to pass even one night in Poti, owing to its malaria, at 
■which extreme criticism the inhabitanta are very in- 
dignant, affirming that oven if fever ie prevalent at 
Poti, it is a better fever to catch than the fever at 
Bookhum Kale or Batoum, because the victim recovers 
from it sooner. Situated on marshy ground at a river 
mouth, and surrounded by impenetrable forests, its only 
two advantages over Batoum are that it has plenty of 
flat ground round about to allow of expansion, and is 
twenty-four and a haK miles nearer Tiflis and Baku. 
These, in my opinion, are sufficient to prevent the possi- 
nust views about the place being ever entirely realized. 
Batoum is not a large i>ort ; it cannot be increased in 
Bize beyond a certain point ; and the inconvenience (hat 
will then arise will drive trade back again to Poti. The 
faet of the Black Sea Navigation Company having recently 
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applied for harbour lands at Poti, after tnuiaferring its 
operatioiiB entirely to Batoum, is an indication of a 
reaction which may assume encouraging dimensions at 
no distant date. Poti may not become a second Odessa, 
but it will never descend to the decayed condition of an 
Aoapa and Soudjuk Kale. 

As regards Batoum, so rapid has been its transforma- 
tion under Bussian rule, and so quickly are changes 
succeeding one another now, that any traveller who 
visited the place anterior to the war of 1877-78 would 
probably fail to recognize it. A railway has been cut 
right through the town to a capacious pier stretching 
some distance out to sea. Streets arc being laid out, 
and when I was there were being excavated for laying 
on water. New houses are rising everywhere like mush- 
rooms. Scores of shops, well fronted and filled with the 
wares of the West, are crushing out of existence the 
miserable little booths common to Batoum in its Turkish 
days. Everywhere builders are at work. There must 
have been at least 200 houses and shops in course of 
erection last autumn, and the building is being carried 
out on a regular plan, the hovels of the Armenian inhabi- 
tants being remorselessly cut down to allow of the forma- 
tion of wide rectangular streets, and no mercy being 
shown to mosques or any structure that bars the way. 
Where the Turkish outposts were placed by Dervish 
Pasha in 1877 a surburbau station occupies the grotmd. 
A busy kerosine canning factory has sprung up alongside 
the Turkish redoubts. On the hills country residencea 
are being erected. Along the shore, on the Anatolian 
side, is a regular suburb, almost as big as old Batoum, 
consisting of corrugated iron barracks for troops, and 
scores of two-storey stone residences for the military and 
administrative staff. In a few years' time nothing will 
be left of the Batoum of the Turks, and Russia will 
the south-east coast of the Black Sea a well- 
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boilt, well-drained, and well-lit town, ranking next to 
Odessa as a commercial port in time of peaoe and next 
to ScTastopol as a naval station in time of war. The 
commerce of the place is growing with gigantic strides, 
lai^ely due to its privileges as a, free port. As regards 
purposes of war, the defences of the Turks — defences 
which Bussia herself could never overcome — are still 
mirazed, large bodies of troops are assembled on the spot, 
and if the Treaty of Berlin has been fulfilled to the letter 
by mounting no Kussian cannon on the Ottoman forti- 
fications, it has been broken in the spirit by collecting 
them in an arsenal outside the boundary of the free port, 
whence in a few hours they could bo dragged to the 
defences and placed in position. 

Eeapecting the fortifications an anecdote is current at 
Batoiun, which well illustrates how the Government is 
acting in the matter. The principal Turkish position, 
the casemated redoubt immediately controlling the har- 
bour and aloui^ido which the pier runs out to sea, soma 
time ago began to show signs of decay ; thereupon 
tenders were invited to repair the place. One of thb 
local contractors, a Bussiau, sent in an estimate headed 
' Bepairs to fortifications." In a day or two ho was 
summoned to the Military Control office, and was there 
informed that such a heading would never do. " There 
are no fortifications in Batoum," said the general, " they 
are forbidden by the Treaty of Berlin. Adopt as a head- 
ing, therefore, and use throughout the words^' Garrison 
barrack repairs.' " 

Formerly Batoum consisted of 800 or 900 shops and 

l> bouses, and about the only two-storey one was that of 

' the Russian Vice-Consul. There must now be quite a 

couple of hundred two-storey buildings, besides several 

three-storey elructures used as hotels and Government 

In Turkish days, the grojind either belonged to 

Allah or the Sultan. When Dervish Pasha evacuated 
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the place, he and his officials reaped a neai little Biim by 
selling the land at any price to anybody who cared to 
make the inveetment. Even after they were gone, money 
was made by the Turkish officials at Trebizond by selling 
titles, dated back, to Armenian speculators. At present, 
owing to the demand, land can hardly be bought at any 
reasonable price, while builders exact exorbitant sums for 
erecting anything upon it. Besides the impulse given 
to building by the trade produced bj the porta franco, 
there is another reason which acts as a stimulus. New 
Batoum is being built on a regular plan, and as the 
streets develop themselves the authorities take possession 
of the land between the new houses to form the highway. 
If there is nothing on the land, the proprietors get no- 
thing for it. The sbghtest habitation. howcTer, gives a 
right to compensation, and to secure this, structures are 
being run up everywhere, the officials apparently control- 
ling their growth only where they happen to be of brick 
or stone. It is said that the officials are not above set- 
ting fire to the native quarters now and again, so as to 
get rid of the structures and secure the land for nothing. 
How far this is true I had no means of ascertaining, and 
do not repeat the statement aa correct, but it is certain 
that improvements are being carried out with on amount 
of despotic energy which fanatic improvers of London 
would envy. Every obstmction goes down before the 
will of the Governor and his officials, and if redress from 
grievances cannot be secured from them, there is nothing 
to be done by the sufferers but submit. No appeal can be 
made beyond. 

Batoum undoubtedly possesses a sj.lendid port — the 
drawback is that there is not much of it. Respecting the 
question of size, there was a deal of wrangling in 1878. 
when the Earl of Beaconsfield had to find an excuse for 
relinquishing it to Russia, and when, to speak a little 
plainer than is customar}- in these kid-glove obys of ours. 
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ther« was a. coasidemble amount of hard swearing on 
both Bides over the matter. To the trareller fresh from 
the m^Lgnificent bays of Sevastopol and Novoroasisk, the 
first thought that strikes him as he muunts one of the 
hills and aurvejs the place is — What a smaJl port is 
Batoum ! The promontory forming the bay is really 
altogether inejgnificaat. and the present harbour looks as 
though a score of vessels would fill it. But although 
small natumUy, Batoum is capable of bfiug considerably 
extended, and, as a matter of fact, the Minister of Marine 
and the Minister of Ways of Communication, who 
visited the place at the end of 1883, have sanctioned 
a scheme for enlarging the port, at a cost of half a 
million sterling. The promontory is to be continued 
further out to sea, and on the opposite side of the bay a 
long mole is to l)e established, which will very consider- 
ably enlarge the area of the harbour. When these works 
are finished Batoum will answer the jiresent requirements 
of trade, and become an excellent outlet for the petro- 
leum of Baku. According to some persons the trade will 
eventually be too much for the size of the port, which 
is obviously incapable of extension beyond a certain 
point. But, in that case, Poti can be called in as an 
auxiliary, and afterwards the neglected port of Soukhum 
£al6, giving the Tronacaucasian trade route three outlets 
in the Euxinc. 

Like Poti, Batoum suffers a little from fever, but the 
evil will probably disappear in a year or two with the 
4lraining of the marshes outside the town. In 1881 the 
BuBsian Qovcromeut assigned j£7.50O for this purpose, 
and sent to supervise the works General Jiliusky, who 
had rendered himself famous by draining the Finsk 
marshes. The trenches and canals in connection with the 
undertaking were being cut while I was there, and when 
finished Batoum will be a tolerably healthy place to live 
in. Thanks to its being a free port, foreign produce and 
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manufactured goods can bo purchased in abundance 

cheaper than at Odeaaa, and a nian can really make him- 
self very comfortable in the place. If, as is anticipated, 
the transport of petroleum from Batoum to the European 
market be effected by English oil-carrying steamere. an 
English colony will spring up in the town. Already 
Lhere are several Englishmen on the spot ; among them 
Mr. Peacock, the vice-consul, whose consular report on 
Baku petroleum won him bo much reputation two yeara 
ago. Mr. Peacock is a very intelligent and active man of 
thirty-sii, a first-rate Russian scholar, having been edu- 
cated in Bussia, and is, I believe, married to a Russian 
wife. While very appreciative of Russia, he is extremely 
zealous on behalf of the interests of his own country, 
and in this manner maintains a universal popularity at 
Batoum without detriment to his duties as consul. The 
great difficulty English statesmen usually have to con- 
tend with is, to secure impartial representatives abroad. 
English ambassadors and consuk either write up or write 
down the country they live in. Their despatches and 
reports have nearly always to be taken ciim grano aalis. 
It seems to be quito natural for Englishmen to take 
sides. An objective survey is beyond the power of moat 
of them. Mr. Peacock is free from this common defect, 
and is making a special study of the Caucasus, which 
should render him of extreme value to the Foreign Office 
when the Armenian Question crops up in an active form. 
Not that the Foreign Office may lie expected to utilize hia 
Bervices in that ease. In all probability, when he be- 
comes ripe for any important post in Russia, where his 
Russian knowledge would bo of use, he will be packed 
off to Pekin or Pemambuco. Mr. Peacock had just 
come back from Kara, and was strongly im[ires8ed with 
the necessity for constructing the Euphrates Valley rail- 
way before Russia acquires an overshadowing influence 
in Turkish Armenia. If any one could capitalize all the 
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money and time that have been wasted over that project 
during B, miBerable controversy extending over the last 
twenty years, he would need no guarantee from the 
OoTemment. He would poasesB enough funds to carry 
out the scheme alone. 

The rapid development of Batoum has proceeded from 
two causea^itB privileges as a free port, and the remark- 
able progress of the petroleum industry at Baku. When 
the Treaty of Berlin was signed, its framers probably 
thought that the formation of Batoum into a free port 
would impede Russian growth in this part of Transcau- 
casia. Quito the contrary has been the case. If Batoum 
liad been given to B,u88ia without any restrictions, it 
would certainly have been made a strong naval port, but 
it would ahuost as equally assuredly have failed to be 
come a great mercantile centre. Batoum protects Poti, 
but Poti does not protect Batoum. Had Eussia acquired 
Batoum unreservedly she would have made commerce 
remain at Poti, and used Batoum eicluaively as a naval 
Station. The harbour would have been left as it is — 
small, although powerfully defended ; and the town that 
would have grown around it would have consisted almost 
exclusively of the residences of officials. No commercial 
resources could have grown up. Surrounded by natural 
disadvantages, Poti woidd have embarrassed and checked 
trade aa it has always done, and Batoum would have 
exercised influence simply through the prestige of its 
military and naval strength. But, by forcing Batoum to 
be a free port, Europe has laid the foundations of a great 
commercial emporium, which will soon have trading 
ramifications all over Anatolia, and exercise influence 
which Poti could never have hoped to enjoy, and which 
even a fortified Batoum would have faUed to secure. 
Generally speaking, the commercial growth of a vigorous 
European community is more fatal to the security of its 
Asiatic neighbours than the maintenance of armies and 
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fleets. From Batoum to the Bosphorus the Turkish coast 
is so uaprotect«d that, provided she had a stronger fleet 
than the Ottomans, Russia could do pretty well what she 
liked along it. Such a fleet she will have in two years' 
time. By the end of that period also she will possess at 
Batoum moat of the resources of a great naval station, 
together with a flourishing town, with magazinea and 
shipping to enhance its strength. Had Batoum been 
given freely to Russia ahe would have had in 1886 only a 
well-fortified harbour to renew her hiatorical struggle 
with Turkey. Aa it ia, she will have a fortified harbour 
— the forta are all there, and the guna and munitioua of 
war are gathered just outaide the boundary of the port, 
ready to be brought in at a minute's notice — plus a town 
full of traders' stores, bristling with factories, and well 
provided with shipping. Russians are very sore at the 
yor/o/ranco imposed upon Batoum. and universally con- 
demn it ; but it seems to me that Europe haa conferred 
thereby upon Russia a benefit which will aome day pro- 
duce aignificaut military resulta. 

When the Russians took over Batoum the population 
was very small and very poor, and nearly the whole of 
the inhabitants of the interior, aa ia well known, migrated 
to Turkey. Aa only a few colouiats have arrived to re- 
plaee the latter, and no manufactories eicept a keroaine- 
canning works have yet been established, it would appear 
difficult at first sight to explain the remarkable trade 
that has sprung up in a few short years. Huge shops 
are rising like mushrooms ; their fronta are crammed 
with goods from Europe. The population of the place 
is small ; the garrison is poor ; yet every street resounds 
with the hum of business. When you hind from the 
Odessii. steamer, you are not allowed to return to the 
vessel without your effects being rigoroualy examined. 
When you walk through the town to the boundary of the 
free port, you cannot paaa beyond without a second 
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iiiTestigation taking place. Theoretically, therefore, all 
that comes into Batoum of a. dutiable character — and 
what is not dutiable in Russia ? — should be consumed 
at Batoum, or, nearly all of it, for there is. after all, a 
trifling per centage of goods which passes reg:ularly 
through the Custom House. That trifling per centage, 
iowever, caonot in any way explain the amazing 
development of the place. The explanation must be 
found elsewhere. It will be discovered, perhaps, in a. 
few figures. 

The year before last 10,000 tons of fruit, fresh and 
dried, were imported to Batoum from Turkey. Of thia 
amount 35 tons were transhipped to Buaaia, and paid 
the regular duty. During the year Batoum sent to 
Kussian ports, as Eussian-raised duty-free produce, 
25,000 tons of fruit. Now, it is clear a town of a few 
tbousand inhabitants could not consume 9,965 tons of 
fruit in a year, or raise — for the orchards and gardens 
are few — 25,000 tons. It is tolerably certain, therefore, 
that the 25,000 tons sent to Russia included more of the 
10,000 tons of Turkish fruit than the 35 tons duly 
registered, and that there were other shipments from 
abroad that passed through Batoum to Bussia without 
paying a fraction of duty. The official value — a low 
one— of the 25,000 tons of fruit that Batoum roshipped 
to Bussia was .£72,508, and if nearly the whole of this 
was in reality contrabrand the loss in duty alone was 
i£10,000. What waa the case with fruit was the case 
also with a lai^e number of other articles. If official 
returns of the imports and exports representod a real 
atate of things, the inhabitants of Batoum would eat 
more, drink more, smoke more, wear out more clothea, 
purchase richer garments, and manufacture more goods 
than the inhabitants of any city in the world. Tet, 
wbaterer may be the story told by figures, facts go dead 
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the other way. The Ba,toumt«i are wretched eaters — it 
is diffii:iilt to get a good aquare meal in the place ; they 
are rarely eeeii drunk ; their garmenta are common or 
uhabhy ; and bo far from producing anything, their 
whole time eeemB to be spent in unpacking and packing 
bales and boxes. If you stop long at Batoum you see 
the contents of the innumerable shops constantly being' 
replenished, and in the warehouses all manaer of goods 
entering in one kind of package and disappearing in 
another. Yet the houses at Batoura are meagrely fur- 
nished, the owners seem to purchase little, and it is cer- 
tain that the goods that are sold and disappear are not 
purchased by them, or secretly stored up in their cellars 
or lofts. Iiast year Batoum sent to Odessa 125,000 
roubles' worth of certain fabrics as foreign goods, paying 
duty upon them, and 725,000 roubles' worth of the same 
fabrics, as being of Batoum manufacture, paying no 
duty. Tet there is no manufactory in the place, except 
for making cans fur kerosine. In one word, Batoum is a 
contraband centre, and fortunes are being made by taking 
advantage of its privileges as a free port to introduce 
without paying duty all manner of European wai-es into 
BuBsia. 

This explains the bazaar-Hke character of Batoum. 
and the extraordinary expaasion of its trade. In excess 
of its contraband intercourse with Russia, it carries on a. 
lucratire smuggling trade in a smaller way with the 
Caucasus, which has recently received a great impetus 
by the suppression of the free transit of goods to Persia 
formerly enjoyed by Europe, tip to the present summer 
foreign goods could be landed aud sealed at Foti, and 
conveyed thence across the Caucasus to Tiflis for Tabreez, 
or Baku for Astrabad, without paying duty to Russia. 
Envying the trade Europe carried on by this means with 
the East, Kussia resolved to seize it for herself by sup- 




pressing the transit, and compelling Western ■wares to 
take the long and roundabout caravan route via Trebl- 
sond. One of her reasons for doing this was the allied 
preralcnco of an extensive system of smuggling, in coa- 
nection with the transit across the Caucasus. Last 
Bummer the free transit was finally abohshed, and the 
main result of this would appear to be, that all the old 
Bmu^ling has been transferred to Batoum. The modva 
operandi of the wholesale smuggling is kept a secret, 
but that o£ the retail is obvious enough. Every night 
]arge numbers of Armenian and other merchauta arrive 
by the Tiflis and Baku train, with very little baggage. 
Every moraiug the train leaves for Tiflia and Baku, 
swarming with Armeniaa and other merchants, who re- 
quire a host of native porters to convey their lugga^ to 
the station. For quite an hour before the train leaves, 
the station is crammed with merchants aud their miwAirs. 
all groaning beneath the weight of bales and packs. In 
advance of mounting the platform all luggage has to be 
examined by Custom House officiala. and this ia done 
amidst a scene of confusion and din imposaible to 
deacribe. The curious part of the affair ia. that all the 
packs opened reveal nothing but dirty clothes when the 
officials poke their hands into them, and that the revenue 
benefits little or nothing by the inveatigation. Yet, if 
the packs were properly rummaged, it would no doubt 
be found that they consisted largely of manufactured 
goods wrapped in a few old garments, and that much of 
the confusion and din is a farce arranged between the 
officials and the contrabandists to make appear that the 
eramination is a genuine one. Thauka to this system 
of smuggling, pedlars recruit their packs with the 
greatest ease, and whole consignments of goods make 
their way to Tifiis. Things are so cheap at Batoum 
compared with Tiflis, that a man who wants a new outfit 
can pay his expenses there and back and leave a margin 
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of profit besides hy taking a trip to the free port to get 

It may be said that smuggling is a precarious thing 
for a town to thrive upon, and that if a, purer atmo- 
sphere were introduced, Batoum would at once be 
subjected to depression aad decaj. Odessa was once a, 
free port, but it had at the back of it an immense area, 
of com land, which extended its prosperity after Jts 
contraband trade was extinguished by the abrt^tion 
of the porto-franco privileges. At the rear of Batoum is 
nothing but uninhabited hills, which cannot be readily 
colonized by the peasants of Bussia, accustomed to a 
difEerent climate. Malaria has already killed off or 
driven away many settlers who arrived after its first 
occupation, and, at present at least, the Government 
has no intention of rendering the country inland fit for 
European life by sanitary improvements. But there is 
one thing that Batoum possesses which seems likely 
not only to enhance its present trade, but also to sustain 
it if smuggling ever falls off. That thing is the best 
harbour on the Black Sea coast for the exportation of 
Caspian oil, and a railway already conveying to it con- 
signments of petroleum from Baku. The petroleum 
export trade was in an embryotic condition when I was 
at Batoum. and it has hardly yet assumed definite form. 
Still, although the railway from Baku to Batoum was 
not opened until May, and the oil traffic did not com- 
mence for some time after, 8,301,289 gaUona of Bakni 
petroleum products were shipped from Batoum in 1883. 
The total number of vessels clearing Batoum in January 
1884 was 140. 

* A few weeltH ngo, b correBpoDdetit of tlie Mokok Oazeltc at TiSis 
iloBuribod the visit of a podkr to hia houie, with packs full of contr*- 
I«iicl goodii from Batoum. The Buthoritiea BubseijUeiitlj mxle a ntid 
u]ioi> tlie bwoar, Biid brought to light many thous&nd rouUea' varth 
lit nnuggled gowlB, iacluding hundredB of Persian carpets secretly 
tntroduMd trom Tabreca without p«y>»8 ^^ heavy duty. 




The export trade showed an increase last year upon 
1882 of -6250,000 to foreign coimtriea, and ^135,000 to 
Busaiaa ports, The increase was largely due to the 
export of oil, which found its way from Batoum to 
almost every part of Europe, and laid the foundations 
of what must some day become an enormous trade. 

At present there is only one 2>acking establishmeut at 
Satoum. The kerosine brought in tank-cars from Baku 
ifl there barrelled or canned, and shipped to the Continent 
ami the East. Nol^el Brothers and other large firms, 
howerer, hare bought sites tor factories, and in a few 
years' time there will be a score or more in active exist- 
ence. If the trade makes anything like the progress it 
lias achieved in the Caspian and on the Volga, we may 
eipect to see Batoum a great, prosperous, populous port 
in less than a decade, and fleeta of cistern oil steamers 
conveying Baku petroleum from its harbour to every part 
ot the West and the East, 

Since this was written Batoum has ceased to be a free 
port, Russia having in July 1886 repudiated the 59th 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin. While sharing the 
indignation which this breach of international engage- 
ments provoked among English statesmen of all parties, 
I did not hesitate to point out {Contemporary Jievieia, 
August 1886), that the free port had proved to be a 
serioua impediment to the petroleum trade, as well as a 
contraband centre, and that Russia in consequence was 
justified in her desire to see the obnoxious 59th Article 
cancelled. The change has inflicted no harm on British 
commerce, whUe, on the other hand, the removal of the 
cordon has allowed the port to erpand freely, to the satis- 
faction ot Russia. Numerous canning factories have 
sprung into existence, many storage reserroirs for oil and 
piers have been erected, and Batoum has become the 
principal petroleum jort of Europe. The exports from 
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Batoum to foreign countries in 1885 comprised 24,000.000 
gallonB of refined petroleum, 330,000 gallous of lubricating 
oil. and 532,000 gallonB of astatki, or about 25,000.000 
gallons aJtog^ether. In 1886 this total was doubled. 

More than a dozen tank steamers now run regularly 
between Batoum and the ports of Europe, and the 
petroleum eiport trade of the port, only in its infancy 
when I was there in 1883, is now firmly established. In 
the meanwhile KuBsia's naval power has developed, and 
the desire to make use of Batoum as a dockyard for the 
fleet has led to fears that ere long the Government may 
summarily divert the commerce of the Tronacaucasiaa 
railway to Poti, and employ Batoum solely for naval pur- 
poses. It is a well-known fact that the Tiflis aathorities 
have repeatedly recommended thia course. Howerer, be- 
fore this is done, another Tiflia wish may be realized and 
the Russian flag be planted at Trebizond, where a dock- 
yard could be formed without interfering with commeR:e 
in the least, and. in that case, Batoum could be left ei- 
cluaively to petroleum. 
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BATODH TO TITLIS ACBOBS THK LEBBBB CAUCABTB. 

fTho TnnacaucaMan K»!lway und its Present and Proapectire Ramifi- 
catiom— The old Tnde Route from Indin to the Blaok Sea, »i4 
the CMpiaD iind Lceser CaacaaUH revived by the Liiio — The fature 
Rusuan Railway lo India — Luggdge Troublea at Batoum— Tho 
Batoum liMlmij ; Cost of construKting it— Shower- bath Railway 
Carriagee — Lovely Characler of the Scecery — The Route lauat 
■ome day become popular with Touriats-- Cheapness uE Fruit 
along the Lice— Tracking; the Rion to its Source— Romantic Views 
—Crossing the Suram Paea— Heavy Gradienfa- A Two Thousand 
Feat RiBO in Four Houra — The Projected Tunnel — Congeation of 
the Petroleum Traffic— Ludwig Nobcra Pkn for Ovarcoming thia 
—Remarkable Climatic DilTercncea bel»-Gen the East and Woet 
Side of the Suram Pass— The Paasengera on the Lino to Tiflia. 

Ths Tranaca-Ticasian Eailway, connectiog Batoum on the 
Black Sea with Baku ou the CaBpian, is 561^ miles long. 
Poti, which was originally intended to be the Black Sea 
terminuB, is 24i miles nearer the Caspian than Batoum. 
The section from Poti to Tiflis. 196 milea, which owes its 
conBtruction entirely to English enterprise, capital, and 
skill, was commenced in 1871, and opened for traffic a few 
years afterwards. The section from Tiflis to Baku. 341 
miles, was taken in hand soon after the conclusion of the 
EuBSO-Turkish war in 1878, and completed a few months 
ago. The branch line joining Batoum to the railway at 
Samtredi, 651 miles distant, was also Snishcd at the same 
time. The railway possesses only one other offshoot, 
pinnin g a short distance to Kutais, whence it is now 
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being pushed on 25 miles further, to the coal fielJs of 
Tkrihoolj.' A project, already Banctioued by the Govern- 
ment. IB eipected to be shortly carried out for making a 
branch from Tiflia to Kars. a distance of 200 miles, at a 
coat of =£3,050,000 sterling. Another scheme is also 
being pushed for ranuing a line from Adji-Cahul station, 
near Baku, to Eesht, in Persia [ thence to be eitended to 
Teheran. This would complete steam communication be- 
tween London and the capital of the Shahs. 

Starting from the Black Sea, the Transcaucasian Rail- 
way winds its way up the sinuous valley of the river 
Kion until it reachea ita source in the ridge of the Ticsser 
Caucasus, whence, after traversing the latter at a height 
of 3,200 feet above the level of the ocean, it descends 
along the valley of the river Kura to the Caspian Sea. 
It thus pursues the old trade rout« by which, according 
to Pliny, the wares of the East used to find their way to 
Europe. Immediately opposite Baku, on the other side 
of the Caspian, commences the Transcaspian Railroad, 
running 144 miles to Kizil Arvat. From here to Sibi, 
the first railway station on the Indian frontier, is a 
distance of 1,122 miles.t It is in this direction that the 
shortest and quickest railway to India wiU some day be 
constructed. The old trade route mentioned by Pliny ran 
from India to Cabul, then over the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Oius near Balkh, whence the wares floated down the 
river towards the Caspian, and made their way by the 
Kura and Eion to a point where Poti now stands. But 
this route was taken to ensure the use of a waterway 
running with occasional breaks from Balkh to the Black 
Sea. Owing to geological changes, there is now no water- 
way whatever between the Oxus region and the Caspian, 

• Thia U now opened for traffic. 

+ The complctioD of the Rusaian line to Herv, and the IndUn line 
to PiahiD, reduces the distance now to sboul 700 milM. 
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■nor is there any need to eonBtruct one solely to reopen 
the old trade route, since the line selected by Annenkoff 
for his railway to India traverses low hills, steppes, and 
easy valleys, instead of the frightful passes, 15,000 feet 
high, separating Cabul from the 0ms. The extension of 
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the railway system to India promises a great future for 
the Batoum-Baku line, even apart from the trade it will 
attract from Persia and Asia Minor. It is this cireum- 
Btance that renders the petroleum supply of the Caspian 
of such vital importance to Bussia. Baku will bo able to 
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furnish for ages oil fuel for the loeomotivcB nintiing on 
the Trauacaucaaidn line and its extenaiong. while the 
TOst deposits oast of ErasnovodBk ■will render a similar 
serviL-e to the Transcaspion Railway, penetrating to 
Turkmenia, Afghonistau, and India. 

Probably no railway in Europe offera such climatic 
contrasts in its course as that between Batoum aad Baku. 
Tou begin the journey in Devonshire, you end it in 
Sahara. The scenery for most of the way is magnificent, 
and if it grows tamer towards the end, the charaeteristicB 
of the desert sweeping round to the Apsheron Peninsula 
are so utterly different from anything to be seen else- 
where in Euroije, that they cannot fail to deeply interest 
the traveller. 

We left Satoum on Sunday, August 26th, and experi- 
enced a disagreeable amount of bother at the railway 
station. This is a small temporary wooden structure, 
close to the pier and the hotel, and possesses do accom- 
modation whatever for the rigoroiis examination of 
passenger lu^age insisted on by the Custom House 
authorities. Batoum being a free port, all dutiable 
goods are liable to be taxed on quitting it for the 
Caucasus; the examination tvkcs place in Batoum itself 
before the train starts, and when the new station ia built 
will probably be conducted in as orderly a fashion as 
elsewhere in Russia. At present the hustling to which 
the traveller is subjected ia leaving Batoum by train or 
steamer, is sufficient to overcome the calmest temper. 
Much trouble vrill be avoided by the traveller if he 
restricts himseK to a little hand luggage, and allows hia 
portmanteau to be sealed and kept in the Custom House 
while he remains at Batoum. Thia will protect him also 
if he lands at a second Russian port after leaving 
Batflmm. Where he fails to adopt this course, a few 
fifteen copeck pieces judiciously placed at the corners of 
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his portmaDteau, within easy reach of tho ruminager's 
fingers when that functionary diree down for dutiable 
goods, will save him a deal of trouble, and perhaps 
expense, should he hap{>ca to have any Persian em< 
broideries with him. 

Delivered from the confusion of the Customs' inspec- 
tion, we took our seats in the train, which consisted of 
about eight or ten carriages on the American principle, 
and at eight o'clock bade adieu toBatoum. The morning 
was very wet, and the rain fell in torrents. The moun- 
tains at the rear of Batoum were buried in huge lowering 
masses of black clouds. Our course lay along the 
marshes for a few miles, and then leaving behind the 
Tzikinzeri lines, sis miles from Batoum, where Dervish 
Fasha held his ground so successfully during the last 
war, we began pushing our way through the spurs of the 
mountains frowning over the sea-shore. The scenery at 
this part is very fine. The mountain sides are covered 
with rhododendrons, laurels, hazels, and ferns, growing in 
a rich loose soil, and sustained by an atmosphere which 
for the greater part of the year is hot and moist, like 
that of a greenhouse. For nearly an hour the locomo- 
tive runs alongside the bay, over a road, at every step 
mounting higher, formed by alternate scarp and tunnel. 
This section was the most difficult to construct, and 
occasioned the loaa of hundreds of lives from, fever and 
scurvy. Out of six months there were only fifty days that 
the men could work, owing to the incessant rains. Even 
now the road ia far from satisfactory, the scarping being 
so badly formed in places that Btorms frequently wash it 
away. Considering that the line wm chiefly constructed 
as a military one, it is an obvioua defect that it should be 
exposed for so many miles to bombardment from the 
enemy's shipping, or to destruction by any enterprising 
landing party. A line further inland, however, could not 
I 2 
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have been conitnicted without an munenae outlay on 
tunnels and 8t«ep gradients, to say nothing of a delay of 
yeara in connecting Batoum with the Poti-Tiflis Railway. 
As it wae, the 65^ miles of line from Batuum to the 
junction at Samtredi cost 6,531,864 roubles, or ^£653.186 
sterling, being at the rate of about ^£10.000 a mile. The 
line consists of only a single row of metals, the stations 
are of a very ordinary character and wide apart, and the 
rolHu)?- stock is altogether insignifieaot. 

The higher we mounted the heavier became the rain, 
which beat so fiercely against the windows, and streamed 
down the piines with such copiousness, that we could not 
see any of the scenery on the sea-side. Before long it 
forced its way through the roof in half a dozen places, 
and kept us well employed in dodging the cascades. The 
carriages leaked like sieres. The first and seeoud-clasB 
carriages were particularly bad in this respect, the com- 
posite one I was in being bo porous that only one seat 
was dry in it, and the rain poured through the roof in 
places in a regular stream. Had the passengers been 
civilized enough to possess umbrellas, the curious spec- 
tacle would no doubt have been witnessed of their sitting 
in the carriage with their umbrellas up. Outwardly, the 
carriages were well enough built — for the convenience of 
their arrangements, and their numerous little comforts, 
they would have fjained a prize in any English exhibition 
of rolling-stock; but there was not a door that would 
shut without terrific banging; not a window that would 
move up and down without a groan or a curse ; not a. 
ventilator that would open if shut, or would shut if 
open ; and, in short, there was not a movable fitting 
that was not warped or otherwise out of gear. The 
cAUse of this extraordinary condition of things I soon 
discovered after a little inquiry. From Poti and Batoum 
to Tiflis the line runs through a region in which, as far as 
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the Suram Pass, where the Lesser Caucasus is traversed, 
the climate is always more or less moist and wet, It is 
rare that the rolling-stock runs through the countrj with- 
out getting a wetting. On the other hand, from Tiflia to 
Balm the region grows drier the further east one 
advances, until in approaching the Caspian the line 
traverses a desert where rain scarcely ever falls, where 
the heat is sometimes terrific, and where the dryness of 
the air is such that timber shrivels, and cracks, and 
warps under its influence. One day soddened with rain, 
amither day passing through the temperature of au 
oven, it would be difficult for even the best built rolling- 
etock to remain unaffected. As for that of the Trans- 
Caucasian Railway, which was built at Eiga. it is simply 
going to rack and ruin as fast as it can, and nothing is 
being done by the company to arrest its decay, or in any 
way to improve matters. 

But for the drawback of having to dodge the rivuleta 
from the roof, and attend to the erratic movements of 
dcKira and windows, all of which would not keep closed 
on the windy side, aud would not remain open on the 
other, we should have enjoyed undisturbed the magnifi- 
cent scenery passed on our way from Batoum to the Pofi 
line at Samtredi, and thence in the journey iip the Kion 
Valley and the ascent to the Suram Pass. For splendid 
sea views, for ever -varying magnificent forest and moun- 
tain scenery, and for the interest imparted to the land- 
scape by the constant presence of Mingrelian, Imeretian, 
and other mountaineers, all more or less picturesquely 
habited and armed, this railway joumi'y is the most 
striking aud most Ijeautiful in Europe, and must sooner 
or later become a favourite one with English tourists. 
Now that the Baku line is open, a summer tour of a 
month's duration vid the Dutch flats, the romantic 
lUiiue, the primitive Carpathians, and the unique Bussiaa 
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steppes to Odessa, occupying four days ; the Crimea and 

Caucasian coasts to Batoum, and across Tranacaucaaia to 
Baku, taking a 'week ; thence up the Caspian and Volga 
to Nijni Novgorod, and hy railway home via Moscow, St, 
Peteraliurg, and Warsaw, using up the rest of the time, 
has become such a simple performance that it is bound in 
time to become a popular tour. I have said already that 
the mere coasting alone round the lovely scenery of the 
Crimea and Caucasia is worth the fatigue of the railway 
journey to Odessa ; the same might with equal truth be 
said of the trip from Batoum to Tiflis. The stations are 
good ; plenty of time is allowed at the excellent buffets 
to enjoy good living on the way ; the pace is slow enough 
for the traveller to appreciate the beauty of the scenery ; 
and he not only has plenty of time at the constant stop- 
pages to stretch bis limbs at the stations, but can pur- 
chase at moat of them freshly -picked fruit at fabulously 
cheap rates— a huge water melon for a penny, a rope of 
grapes, consisting of bunches strung on ropea like onions 
and weighing two or three pounds, for five farthings, a 
handful of peaches for a halfpenny, and a pocketful of 
delicious filberts for a, farthing. At nearly every station 
there is a regular bazaar, where not only fruit can be 
bought, but poultry, game, and other provisions. In con- 
nection with this very peculiar feature of the Batoum- 
Tiflia Railway, it is noteworthy that alongside and round 
about stations which, when originally built, contained 
no habitation near them, rows of shops have sprung up, 
attaining the proportiona in one or two instances of large 
bazaars. In this manner the station a are becoming 
encompassed by marketa. and facilities are afforded for 
trade en route to be witnessed nowhere else in Russia. 
Between Batoum and Tiflis the train is so crowded, and 
there is auch a, large traffic on both sides of the Suram 
Pass, that the Company ought to run several through 
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traJQs a day instead of simply one every twenty-four liours. 
Under English ur American railway administration tlie 
Transcaucasian region would develop rapidly, but what 
growth there is aeems to be 
rather in spite of it. After 
a couple of hours' travelling 
we cleared the confines of 
Oouria, and at eleven o'clock 
reached the junction station 
of Samtredi. where we had 
twenty minutes for lunch, 
and picked up the passen- 
gers from Poti. Here we 
came in contact with the more 
settled part of the Trans- 
caucasian Bailway. Kitherto 
■we had passed newly annexed 
mountains and forests, with 
merely a bare little station 
here and there, and occa- 
sionally a tiny village. Pas- 
sengers were neither picked 
up nor put down. Hence- 
forth (o Tiflifi, however, there 
■waa plenty of bustle, and 
new-comers esperienced a 
difficulty in getting a. seat. 

Two stations beyond Sam- 
tredi is Eion.whencca branch 
line takes the traveller in 
seventeen minutes to Kutais, 
the capital of Imeritia. From 
here to the top of Suram 
Pass, five hours' journey, 
the scenery never ceases to excite interest. The railway 
runs along the river Eion, tracking it to its very source, 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. For the 
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most part the railway keeps to the right-hand side of the 
river, and the fine old military macadamized road to the ' 
left: cloud-topped mountains tower above both. Villages ' 
perched upon precipices, or down on the river bant, are i 

latantly passed ; the military road is enlivened by groups 
of horsemen in the warlike Mingrelian costume ; now and 
a^ajn a caravan of camels is seen, and at every strategical | 
bend are the ruins of some old fort or castle, the stones ; 
of which, if they could speak, would tell many a story 
i, war, and chivalry. For magnificent and roman- 
tic scenery, this part of the journey will compare with the i 
Shine from Cobleutz to Cologne j in my opinion, it beata ) 
it. The presence of handsome armed horBemon, like the , 
knights of old, imparts to the journey up the E.ion t 
interest which is altogether lacking in the case of the 

As the train approaches the Suram the inclines become 
Tery steep. The topmost station is Poni. 3,200 feet abova 
the level of the sea. In climbing up this point and de- 
scending from it, the gradients for more than eight milea 
are one foot in 22i. During the four hours' journey from. 
Quirill, on the Rion side, to Michaelova on that of the 
Kura, the train rises a height of 2,000 feet." Three 
engines, one a 60-ton Pairlie, are employed to haul the i 
train up to the top of the pass and ease it down the other I 
aide. The operation is naturally alow, but the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery repays the traveller for the delay. 

* The lino gtarU from Batoum and Poti at IS feet above ths m 

level. From Poti for 40 roilea the nulway travcreeH » Bwamp, atUr > 
nhiuh the lino risea with gradients from 1 in 125 to 1 in 70, with 

curves at from 200 feet to 250 feet. Beyond this the gradienta ar» i 

1 in 45 and 1 in 40, and finally the profile changea to 1 in 22i, Undinff I 

at the Poni alatioD, at the tup of the Suram Pass, 3,S00 feet aboT» I 

the Bea-leveL After leaving Poni the line goes down a Few miieB at j 

1 in 22J, after which the gtadee grow slighter. Beyond Qori, to Tiflis, i 

they are comparatively easy, and thenceforth the line IB virttiallj level | 
to the Caspian. 
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Commercially, the traversing of the pass hy such steep 
gradients is a mistake, however grand the railway may be 
from an engineering point of view. Only a few trucks or 
carriages can be taken over the pass at a time, and the 
line being a single one, this will inevitably lead to a con- 
gestion of the traffic the moment the petroleum trade 
assumes lai^e proportions. It is but right to say that 
the English engineers who constructed the line lu-ged a 
tunnel instead of a crossing, and the Titlis authorities 
long ago regretted that they did not listen to their 
advice. The forty miles of gradients iuTolve a special 
extra outlay of ^£55,000 yearly, or nearly ^61,400 a mile 
to keep it in order. As this sum would be more than 
sufficient to pay 5 per cent, guaranteed interest on the 
^1,000.000 needed to construct a tunnel, there is veiy 
little doubt that before long the latter will be excavated. 
Of course, this would be a work of years, which is a 
serious matter for the petroleum trade, but, in the 
meanwhile, Mr. Ludwig Nobel suggested that the con- 
geErtion in the oil traffic should be relieved by running a 
pipe-line over the pass. The trains from Baku would 
deposit the oil in reservoirs on the east aide of the Lesser 
Caucasus, whence it would be pumped to the top of the 
pass. From here its own gravity would carry it down to 
the bottom, and a considerable distance beyond, and it 
could then be carried on again in oil-trucka to its destina- 
tion. The idea is escellent, and it has this great advan- 
tage, that it would form a section of the pipe-line that 
will some day run from Baku to Batoum.* 

Poni station was reached at half-past six. I do not 
know any place that would give a person a better idea of 

* The tunnel in now being bored, auci the new loop line avoiiiiog 
the pug will be finished in two yeata' time. Tho Ruiwiiui OoTemment 
hia »Ibo aanctioneil the Inyiog dcwn of a kero«ine pipe-line over the 
Summ VoM, Thia will be nearl; 40 milea luug, and wilt greailj- re. 
lieve the trufBc, 
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a waterBhed, or imprcaa upon him more clearly the dif- 
ference in climate and scenery produced by a range of 
moimtaina. Up to the top of the pass, on the Rion side, 
he has forests, bushes, grass, and creei>era growing with 
the utmost luxuriance imder the influence o£ the humid 
climate of the Blank Sea littoral. From the station at 
Poni, he has before biin, in the direction of Tiflia. a 
grand panorama of mountain tops — forming, as it were, 
a plain of cones — all more or less bare and bleak in ap- 
pearance. The cold here is very sensible ; we should 
have enjoyed our greatcoats. Directly the descent com- 
mences, and the new valley, that of the Kura, begins to 
broaden out, there ia a perceptible decrease in the luiuri- 
anco of vegetation ; and although the vale of Gleorgia, 
aa far as Tiflis, is considered equal to any part of Italy 
in fertility of soil and softness of climate, this change 
continues to deepen until even at Tiflis vegetation is only 
maintained by means of artificial irrigation. The rain- 
fall on the Tiflia aide of the Suram Pass is three times 
lesB than on the Poti aide. 

Half an hour's ride from Poni brought us to the exten- 
sive camp at Suram, where many thousand troops are 
maintained in the fresh and iavigorating climate of the 
highlands. Russia maintains the principal part of the 
army of the Caucaans in and about Tiflia. and the valley 
stretching up to the Suram, Food is everywhere abun- 
dant and cheap there, and by keeping the men well in 
hand in a central spot she can throw them forward to 
Kars. or right and left respectively to the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. At the station next to Suram. Michaelova, 
the train stopped long enough for the passengers to par- 
take of dinner at the excellent bufEot, and then there 
were no more prolonged halta till we got to Tiflis. It 
was quite dark when wo loft Michaelova, and if we had 
not returned the aame way we ahould have missed the 
beautiful scenery extending between it and the Goorgian 
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capital. Vineyards and maize fields, (illagea and ruined 
castles, mark tbe entire course. At all the stations grapes 
can be bad for two or three farthings a pound, and a cap- 
ful of pears or peaclies for a penny or twopence. In the 
Caucasus there are nearly 300,000 acres dcTotcd to the 
culture of the vine, and the quantity of wine produced 
every year docs not fall far short of 35,000.000 gallons. Of 
this more than a third is grown in the Eion region. The 
wine is pronounced by experts to be of excellent quality, 
although it is not raanufactiired with sufficient skill to 
enable it to keep long. Throughout the Caucasus it is 
tmnaported in skins, and is sold at the innumerable wine- 
shops from sixpence a bottle upwards. Although fond of 
■wine, I must admit I rapidly grew tired of it, and while 
at Baku preferred the Eusso-Bavarian light beer, brought 
from Astrakhan and Eazan. In all parts of Eussia the 
wines of the Crimea and the Caucasus can be bought very 
cheap, and are invariably unadulterated. The Eussians, 
as a rule, despise them, although recent investigationB 
have revealed that much of the French and German wine 
sold throughout the country at a heavy price is nothing 
more than the native article, adulterated and labelled 
with foreign brands. 

Our train became very crowded as we approached 
Tiflis, and we had plenty of opportunities of studying 
the varieties of natives with whom we came in contact. 
If dress and demeanour afEord any criterion of the civili- 
zation of a country, Georgia is ahead of any other part 
of Russia; on no other line in the Empire will the 
traveller find so many respectable and intelligent people 
in the second and third-class carriages as during the 
journey from Poti to Tiflia. The men of the CaueaBUS 
are proverbially handsome. Some of them I saw were 
superbly beautiful. I am sorry I cannot say as much of 
the women. I did not see a pretty face the whole time I 
was in thu Caucasus. As for the women in Georgia, they 
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•eeiu to ive been grosaly overrated ; their round flat 
capa and itotnan noses had the aggra.Tatmg effect on me 
that Dickens ascribes to Pip in " Great EipectationB." 

We had left in the morning BiLtonm deluged with rain ; 
we arrived at Tiflis just before midnight, and found the 
place parched with ' "" erwhelmed with dust. 

The phaeton that co d our lu^o^e to the 
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TIFLia A 
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TiflU in the Aulumn— Dsvclopmeut of the City— One"a rmprewicmfl of 
tlie Place dopcnd uimq whether ooo ia proceeding Eaat or West — 
The Adminiatrative Diatriet of the Caucaaus — 'WTut it Cost to 
Conquer it— Political and 8tnitegic»l Foaition of Tiflia- Tahla of 
Annexations during ihc various Kuaaian Sovereigns' Reigna — The 
Conquest of Centr»l Asia— Tiflis compared with Imiiiin Centres — 
The neit War in the East — Value of HuaaiaD AssurajiceB- The 
ApproiiiaatioD of Ruaaia and India incvilable— Lcaaon taught by 
the Anneiation of Merv— The Principal Fatit to be Rememliered 
in regard to Tiflia— The Armeniaiu ; their Present and future 
— Not BO tame in Spirit as commonlj imagined— Ruaeian Interest 
in the Armcniau Question — The Caucnaus Deficit. 

Ae nobody goes fo the CaucasuB without jiaying a. visit 
to Tiflia. that city has lieen so often and so well described 
that there ia no need of my devoting much attention to 
it. Situated 1,350 feet above the level of the sea, and 
exposed to the dry winds from the east, it is naturally 
inclined to aridity ; a, defect which has been increased by 
denuding all the mountains roimd about of trees. The 
morning after our arrival (he wind tore with such force 
down the valley, and carried with it such clouds of grit, 
that we were cruelly reminded of a dusty March wind at 
home. Hot and dry in summer, Tiflis, however, is a 
delightful place in winter, and its mild and bracing atmo- 
sphere then is calculated to have an invigorating effect 
on the officials choi^d with the government of the 
Caucasus. 
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We found plent.y of progress observable. The builder 
is busy in every part of the city, and not only are old 
houscB being replaced by new ones, forming bandaome 
thoroughfares, but suburbs are being developed on a very 
extensive scale. Situated on an unnavtgable mountain 
torrent, which cuts too deeply into the rock to allow of 
the water being any ornament to the city, Tiflis straggles 
over a considerable space of ground, and is never at any 
point very far away from the country. All around it the 
mountain sides are bare and brown ; nothing grows on 
them but a little camel thorn and here and there a juniper 
bush. Even in the town itself cultivation is only main- 
tained by an elaborate system of artificial irrigatioa ; 
not a tree or a shrub can be kept alive in the arid soil of 
the placo without being daily attended to with the water- 
ing-can or water-cart. Thanks to this, Tiflia has a some- 
what desolate look, which would be appalling but for the 
boulevards of stately poplars and the green gardens in 
the German quarter. The care which these Teuton 
settlers display in keeping fresh the verdant aspect of 
their colony contrasts remarkably with the apathy of the 
BuBsians, who do little or nothing to extend cultivation 
in the Georgian capital. Except where the Germans 
aboimd, the city is dry and dusty, and a most undesirable 
place of residence in the summer mouths. During this 
period hot arid winds often blow across the hill-sides 
upon Tiflia with a desiccating force, which I can only 
compare to a concentrated easterly wind. These produce 
an unceasing longing for drink and a cooling bath — the 
latter a luxury almost unattainable, owing to the Kura 
river being little more than an opcu sewer. Wben there 
is no wind at all the atmosphere is cool and agreeable. 
Happening to point out to a Kussian officer the generally 
arid aspect of Tiflis, he said that one's impression of the 
Georgian capital depends lai^ely on the direction from 
which the traveller arrives. Coming from the Black Sea 
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coast, where couatant rains dreuuh. the Anatolian and 
Caucasian ranges, and eDCourage the growth of magni- 
ficent foresta and rank vegetation of a aemi-tropical 
character, Tifiia strikes the traveller a a having a 
Bcorched and withered aspect. But if he arrives from 
the south or the eaat, from Erivan or Baku, where the 
country ia almost entirely devoid of verdure, and nothing 
growB without irrigation except the camel thorn, the 
impression ia altogether different. So far from seeing 
no vegetation, hia eye seeka out and is refreshed by 
the trees and shnilia scattered here and there — the 
German colony seems to him quite a little paradise. 
This will account for most travellers arriving at Tiflia 
from the Caspian or Persia describing the place as 
" enchanting." Those who touch it in journeying the 
other way, from west to cast, mostly, so far aa my 
memory goes, either discover no attractions in Tiflis, or 
else ignore them. 

The administrative district of the Caucasus consists 
of the region north and south of the Caucasus range, 
from nearly the mouth of the Don to Batoum, and from 
the mouth of the Kuma to the Persian border, and pos- 
seases an area (186,000 square mUea) half as large again 
as the British Isles. This is eicluaive of the territory 
newly anncsed lieyond the Caspiaji, the boundaries of 
which on the Khivan and Tureoman aide are not exactly 
determined, but which comprise, if we add Mangishlafc 
and other districts governed from Tiflis, an area of about 
the same dimensions. Thus the Governor-General at 
Tiflis rules an area larger than Germany and the British 
Isles put together, with England a second time thrown 
in; and a population, inclusive of the Turcouiaus, of 6^ 
millions, or not quite twice the population of London. 
To conquer this area took Russia more than 150 years; 
it cost her from beginning to end the lives of more troops 
than we spent in acquiring the whole of our Empire ; 
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a.ad to maiutaiu order she keeps within its boundariea 
to-day a, force considerably lai^r than the English army 
in India, involving, with other eipeuses, an annual deficit 
of not loss than a million sterling. 

Several circumHtanceB contribute to render Tiflis the 
proper capital of this appanage of the Bussian Crown. 
It has the largest population by a long way of any of 
the towns lying south of Kostoff, at the mouth of the 
Don, and Astrathan, at the mouth of the Volga. If we 
leave out Bagdad, which lies too far south to be included 
in these compariaona, it is larger, in point of inhabitants, 
than any town in Asiatic Turkey ; Erzeroum, the only 
extensire plaee lying between it and Constantinople, 
having less than half the population. Added to this, 
it occupies a good central position, politically and com- 
mercially, being situated at the cross road of the trade 
flowing from the Caspian to the Black Sea, east and 
west, and from Asia to Europe in a northerly direction 
via the sole split in the Caucasus ridge from sea to sea — 
the Darii'l Pass. It was this strategical quality that so 
greatly facilitated the conquest of the country, once 
Russia had occupied Tiflis. In 1800 she took possession 
of the town " in the interests of himianity and order." 
Once settled in Georgia she pushed out down the valley of 
the Sura to the Caspian, and conquered all she now holds 
from Persia. Aftorwarda she turned her arms the other 
way, down the valley of the Eion to the Black Sea, and 
annexed all her present dominions there from Turkey. 
Transcaucasia conquered from sea to sea, she set to work 
at the rear to subjugate the Caucasus itself — a tough bit 
of business, seeing that from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian the mountains were 700 miles long by 100 broad, 
and coTering an area nearly half as large again as Eng- 
land. For thirty years a quarter of a million troops were 
employed on this undertaking, and in the end Hussia 
only attained her aim by annihilating or cipelling the 
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population. The etni^le came to a close in 1862, and, 
excluding the uolunm the CaucaauB sent to co-operate in 
the Khivan expedition eleven yeara later, the army 
enjoyed a reat until the war of 1877. This war increased 
the area of the Caucasian territory by the addition of 
Kara and Batoum, and then came the three years' 
conflict in Turkmenia, resulting in the annexation of 
Askabad and the opening up to the Tiflia officials of a 
grand vista of political influence in Central Asia.' 

While Russia had been conquering the CaucasUB, she 
had also been engaged further east, on the confines of 
her Orenberg base, in conflicts with the Kirghiz and other 
Bteppe tribes. Directly the Caucaaian struggle ended, 
fighting in earnest commenced in Central Asia, and 
continued with but very few breaks almost up to the 
Turkiah war. The result of that conflict was the forma- 
tion of the province of Turkestan, a province which 
attracted an extraordinary amount of attention in Eug- 
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land in the course of its developniunt, overshadowing com- 
pletely the Caucasus ; but which, since the conquest of 
Geok Tep^ in 1881, has fallen out of the race ajid pro- 
voked but little interest. The Tranacaspian region, 
which stretches up to tho confines of Khiva and Afghan- 
istan, is administered from Tiflis, not from Tashkent. 
It is from this base that any future movements will be 
made in the direction of India. Turkestan and Tashkent 
may be treated with a certain amount of indifEerence for 
the moment, but we are bound to keep a wat«h upon the 
Caucasus and Tiflis, because the officials there control 
BuBsia's relations with Afghanistan, Persia, and Asiatic 
Turkey, and their forces may some day be set in motion 
against Herat, Teheran, or Constantinople. 

Tiflis is thus a place of the future. It will figure 
largely whenever the Central Asian or Eastern Ques- 
tions crop up afresh in an active form. The Caucasus 
cannot stand comparison in population with India, but 
it holds its own n^ainat the neighbouring states. Tiflis 
has 105,000 inhabitants ; we have twenty towns with a 
larger population in India. After Tiflis comes Yefcater- 
inodar, with 32,500 people. Including these two, the 
Caucasus posseases only twenty-one towns of more than 
10.000 inhabitants, TVe have 1,360 such towns in India. 
But while the Caucaaua, the possible base of future 
operations against India, is so inaifrnificant in point 
of people and developed resources compared with the 
English dependency, it compares favourably with Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Asiatic Turkey. The 0-ovemor- 
General rules more people than either the Shah or the 
Ameer, and nearly as many as the Sultan doea in his 
Asiatic dominions. These three States are bitter 
enemies to one another, and would never combine. The 
Caucasus is thus qualified to crush each of them in 
Bucceasion. 
But it is a mistake to regard the Caucasus es figuring 
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Buigle- handed in the next conflict in the East. From 
what I have said of the growth of Bussia's fleet at 
SeTastopol. we may eipect to see, in the coiirsc of a few 
jeara, the Tsar fwawerful enough to keep the Turks from 
quitting the BoaphoruB. In that case, all the ports and 
garrisons of South Gussia, and the new fleet of trans- 
porte growing up in the Black Sea, could co-operate in 
any movement upon Asiatic Turkey or Eoumelia for the 
seizure of Constantinople. When we get to the Caspian 
I trust to be able t« clearly demonatrate that, thanks to 
the development of the railway and steamer aorrice in 
that region, Eusaia will be able herself to render power- 
ful assistance to the Caucasus in any operations either 
against Persia, or, through Afghanistan, against India. 
I do not wish it to be supposed that I accuse Russia of 
nourishing at the present moment aggressive designs 
against our supremacy in the East, Throughout the 
■whole of my journey in the Caucasus I was everywhere 
assured, and assured by all classes, that Euasia had no 
■wish to invade India. The same was repeated to me 
over and over again by the most eminent Russians of 
the day I came in contact with at the Tsar's coronation, 
I should be sorry to cast any doubt upon the genuine 
character of these assurances. But the policy of great 
States is determined, not by the good wishes or the good 
intentions of individuals, but by the esigencies of 
national growth, the aspirations of races, and the idiosyn- 
cracies of statesmen. When a nominal settlement of 
the Central Asian Question was arrived at in 1881, by 
Russia annexing Askabad and fixing the Ferstau 
boundary on one side of the region, and by England 
withdrawing from Candahar on the other, we were told 
there was to be no more meddling with the intervening 
country by either Power, and that both England and 
Eussia were to do their best to avoid any departure from 
the new arrangement. What has been the actual result ? 
K 2 
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EuBsia has observed the compact by suddenly seizing- 
Merv ; Euaaiaii traveUers and secret agents have pene- 
trated to Herat and Cabul ; and reconnoitring columns 
have been pushed out close to Sarakhs. England, on her 
part, has given a subsidj of ^120,000 a. year to the 
Ameer to bring him under her influence ; she has 
strengthened her owtposts beyond Quetta, which place 
further she hae annexed, and she has established a 
protectorate over Beluchistan. When such a pacific 
Emperor aa the present Tsar is believed to be does these 
things, and such a violent defender of Masterly Inactivity 
as Mr. Gladstone follows suit, the question naturally 
arises whether it is possible to prevent by earthly means 
the apparently inevitable gravitation of the frontiers of 
the English and Russian Empires towards each other in. 
Central Asia ? All that is left for poor mortals to do, 
who have no influence on the issue of the game, is to 
hope that the junction may be effected by jieaceful means, 
and that good may come to both countries from the 
contact of the Sepoy and Cossack.* 

* Tho nudiJen nnneiatiow of Morv demonatnitcd jiretty dearly the 
value of good wiahes aud atwunuicea, and the English public is not 
■jiiposed to give heed to Ihem any more. During my iutenietra with 
KuBsiui statesmen and gcnerahi in 1 S82, nearly idl of thBm ridiculed 
the notion of au early auneiation at Merv. The croirniag trium]>h 
of Gook Tepihad rendered Ihe Merv Tekk&Bufficicnlly well behaved 
for HuBBittn jiurpoBee. Yet, without any actual provocation, for the 
Merv Tekk^B were becoming a tranquil tribe, the Tsar auddouly bow; 
B military force to within Htriking distance of Merv, anii, by the 
Budden apparition of this force, at a moment when the Merv Tekk^ 
believed peace to he prevailiug, and were unprepared for n-ar, coerctil 
them into Bubmiarfon. To talk of "voluntary BubnuBsion" under 
Buch drcuimtanceB is lo utter a deliberate nntnith. Merv waa carried 
by a coup dt main. How little even Ruwiaua themselveB antidpateil 
Bucb a bold stroke on the port of their Government, waa illuatratcd by 
a letter I received from a Ituaaian author at Tiflia the day before 
the annexation, in which, after informing me lie had read my " Rub- 
BiaoB at Merv and Herat," he proceeded to point, out the groundleae- 
ncsfl of iny charges of aggresaion — " Rusaia," he said, " had uo deaire 
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I hope I shall be eicused for dwelling upon the politi- 
cal aspect of Tifiis. The city has been excellently de- 
scribed archsBologically by Commander Buchao Teifer 
in his " Crimea and Tranacaucasia ; " General Valentine 
Baker, Major Marsh, Mr. Mounaey, and many others 
hare recorded their impreggions de voyage ; and both Mr. 
O'Donovan and Mr. Gallenga have given clever word 
pictures of the place in their books. But the political 
features of Tiflis have been, without exception, wholly 
Ignored since Tashkent came into prominence, and much 
blundering has arisen in the management of our relations 
with the East from English statesmen miiiug up Turk- 
meuia with Turkestan, and treating it as an appanage 
of the latter, instead of belonging to the Caucasus. If 
I have made it clear that Tiflis is the capital not only 
of the Caucasus, but of the Caspian also, and the region 
beyond the Caspian stretching to Khiva and Merv, I 
«hall be successful, perhaps, in persuading politicians to 
Jeave off concerning themaelves too much about Tash- 
kent and Samarcand, and focus their whole attention 
upon Ti&is, Krasnovodsk, Askabad, Sarakhs, and Herat 
— the real highway of Russian operations against India. 

But if the future of the Central Asian Question is 
largely in the keeping of Tiflis, the fate of the Arme- 
nian people is still more so. Before the commencement 
■of the present century, Tiflis was the capital of the 
kingdom of Georgia. Pobtically it has since been the 
capital of the Buasian appanage of the Caucasus. 
Eacially, however, it is really the capital of the Arme- 
nian people, and in the future it will play an important 
part in connection with this aspect. Of the 105,000 
, inhabitants of Tiflis, the Georgians number 23,000, the 
EuBsians 30,000, and the Armenians 37,000. The 

whatever ta moddlo with Merv, or to advance a step turlher towards 
India." EveotB the neit nioming proved pretty conclusively tothe 
■contrary. 
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tutter haTc the commerce of the place in their handa ; 
they control five-Bevenlhs of the Totes in the municipal 
council; and thr.iugh their representatives in ihe army 
and administrattoD thej exercise a powerful and increas- 
ing influence over the administration of the Caucasus. 
There are also several thousand German settlers at 
Tiflis. 

The latter are descendants of a, number of Wurtem- 
bergers ivho mignitt-d to Russia to escape religious oppres- 
sion, and founded what is now the finest and the most 
flourishing quarter of Tiflis. They still speak their own 
language, wear their own Teuton dress, and display the 
same hostility towards Russians generally which is a. 
common feature of German colonists in the Tsar's 
dominions. Equally difficult to assimilate or absorb is 
the Persian element, occupying the lower and dirtier 
part of Tiflis, constituting iu point of crowdedness and 
squalor as great a contrast to the German quarter as St. 
Giles to Bi'Igravia. The Armenians arc quite different 
from the Germans and Persians. They rcadUy adopt 
Russian ways and Russian dress. With few esccptnons 
they speak Russian as readily as their mother tongue, 
and many of them have even discarded the latter for the 
guttural langu^e of their conquerers. 80 far as I can 
gather, this conformation of the Armenian race to the 
Russian is in tho main entirely spontaneous. As a 
matter of fact, the Armenians are a race without a 
nationality and without a head. Unlike the Persians, 
they have no Shah to look towards to encourage them 
to resist aBsimilatiou, and they have not that keen lore 
of the Fatherland which keeps Ihe Germans in Russia 
from denationalizing themselves. Too weak to form a 
State of their own. even if they had any political ten- 
dency that way. which they have not, their only course is 
to throw in their lot with that of Russia. Some writers 
have described them as the Jews cf the Caucasus, owing 
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to their love of trade, and an alleged dislike for warlike 
pursuits. But the compariaoa is not a good one. In the 
first place, the Armeniaas, generally speaking, possess a 
fine physique, which the Jews rarely have, above all in 
Russia : and this cannot but secure them respect from 
the Russians. In the second place, the Armenian is far 
from being as mild aa the Hebrew, and ia apt to return 
an insult with a telling backhander. That writers are 
wrong who speak of the Armenians as an oppressed 
trading class, unfit for independenco because unable, 
owing to lack of spirit, to assert it, ia proved with toler- 
able conclusiveness by the number of excellent Armenian 
Generals military operations have produced in the 
Caucasus. General LazarefE, who stormed Kara, General 
TergoukiisofE, who so ably led the Erivao column, and 
General Loris Melikoff, who, after successfully controlling 
the Russian operationa, was summoned to rule Russia 
itaelf, were all three of them Armeniaas. The best 
officers, and the best officials Russia, possesses in the 
Caucasus are of Armenian birth. The commerce of the 
region ia almost entirely in Armenian hands. So rapidly 
is the Armenian element iu Tiflja gaining upon the others 
that ere limg Tiflis will fairly merit the title of being the 
capital of the Armenian race. 

Such being the case, it is easy for the reader to under- 
stand the interest which Tiflis takes in the progress of 
events in the Armenian provinces of Turkey. The most 
oppressed and pacific people in Asiatic Turkey are the 
760,000 Armenian suhjecta of the Sultan. The atrocious 
treatment which they have eiperieaced since 1878 at the 
hands of the Turks, ia too sorrowful and sickening a 
subject for me to dilate upon hero. They exercise no 
power; their development is checked; and the hatred 
they entertain towards the Turks renders them a source 
of weakness to the country. In Russia and the Caucasus 
there are 650,000 Armenians, who are treated as equals of 
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the Russians, enjoy every privilege the latter possess, and 
ean rise to any post in the State, as witness the autocratic 
powers conferred on Iioris Melikofi in 1880. Tiflis ia the 
centre of their commercial and literary activity ; t 
Presses there are continually turning out translations of i 
the masterpieces of European literature ; and they ma: 
tain four monthly reviews — the Ararat, Nordx, Aikikan, I 
and Aikkar, aad four newspapers, the Mshak, Megoo, Peak, 
and Gorti. The latter possess correspondents through- 
out Asiatii! Turkey, and serve as a mouthpiece for their 
grievances. It is quite natural, therefore, that Tiflis 
should manifest a deep interest in what goes on in our I 
Asia Minor Protectorate. To Tiflis, Eraeroum is a sort 
of second Bulgaria, which the next conflict should place 
in her keeping. Tho ArmeniaJia there watch events at 
Erzeroum as keenly as the Kuasiaus used to regard them 
in the Balkan provinces. Every Turkish outrage is 
exaggerated, and made a peg for agitation by thd 
Armenian Press, and it is aflirmed that the BussiaQ 
higher authorities are not altogether innocent of stimu- 
lating the feeling against Turkey. As for the local 
officials, a fresh crusade would be exceedingly popular. 

The Caucasus ia a grand military base for Kussia. 
From it radiate roads to the most important objective 
points in the East, No barrier now exists to a direct 
marcli from Tiflis and Kara ui>ou Constantinople, By 
taking a direction a little more to the south, a Caueaaian 
army can cut the trade routes of Asia Minor and occupy 
the Euphrates valley, through which England will some 
day require to make a railway to India. A third high- 
way takes an invading force to Teheran to stamp out the 
Persiaoi monarchy, and push down to the Persian Gulf. 
By proceediug due east, across the Caspian, two parallel 
roads are open to a Caucasian advance upon Herat, either 
vid Astrabad and Meshed, or Krasnovodsk, Askabad and 
Sarnkhs ; and the reader does uot need to be reminded 
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where an armj would ultdmately get to, if it marched 
beyond Herat. 

The CaucaBua base, garrisoned by 150,000 troops in 
time of peace aud 350,000 in time of war, is not main- 
ta,ined without a heavy drain on the Russian Exchequer. 
The deficit, as 1 have said, ia never less than a million a 
year. But this large figure could be easily reduced to a 
considerable extent by carrying out the long promised 
adminiatrative reforma. Beaidea having to support a 
Luge army, the Caucasua is required to maintain a swarm 
of heavily paid functionariea, several times in excess of 
its wants, and notorious even in Busaia for poaaessing the 
worst traita of an iU-regulated bureaucracy. The Oren- 
burg Imse was " reviaed " in 1880, and after a host of 
incapable and corrupt officials had been pensioned or 
punished, the stafE was cut down, and the annual deficit 
extinguished. Last year Turkestan underwent a similar 
pulling, and although in this case the deficit was not 
altogether removed, still it was very much lessened, and 
the adminiatrative service rendered of greater utility to 
the natives. The turn of the Caucasus will come next. 
One of these days a Senator will go forth from St. 

I Petersburg amjcd .with full powers, and those officials 
who have been lazy and corrupt will shake in their shoes 
and have a veij bad time of it, 
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CHAPTER X. 

FBOM TIFUS TO BASV. 

The New Il»nwaj from Tais to Baku— Strategieal Roults of the 
Caiiatnicliun— Deiarture from Tiflia— Transfonafttiua Scene Ihe 
ncit Muniing— Viows of the Elisavetopol Steppea — The Cbuolsus 
Kange — Mount Ararat — Refusal of the Artaeiiiaua tu beliavo that 
uiy Mnc has ever att^ed tlie Summit — Delights of ■ Horning 
Meal off a Water- mclon^The Melon m a Fruit— A free-and-easy 
mode uf Railway Travelliue—Atrodous Pan on the TranBcaucanan 
Hail ti-Bj— Deficit in worlting the Line— The Valley o( the RiTer 
Kura — The Tranacaucagian Irrigation System— German Colouiea 
in the EliBavetopol Distriut — Adji Cabul, and tlie projected 
Buuian Railway U> Teheran — The line described— The future 
Bailwoys to the Persian Gulf and India — Alayat, the Second Ter- 
minus on the Caspian — A Nifjht Ride along the Caapian Coast to 
the Apaheron Feninauhk. 

Whbn the war of 1877-73 broke out between EusBia and 
Turkey, it took the former Power nearly a month to 
more troops from the Caspian littoral to Tiflis. A few 
months later, when the tribes in Daghestan rose agauiat 
the Euaaians and menaced the security of the region 
about PetroTak, it occupied a relieving force three weeks 
to get from Tiflia to the Caapian, even with extraordinary 
p , efforts on the part of the eommanding general. A few 

i'(>"- months ago the new railway to Baku was opened for 

traffic, and all this hard travelling was at once reduced 
to a matter of twenty-two hours. In this manner, the 
jonmey from one sea to the other, across Tranacaucaaia, 
which a decade ago occupied, travelliug expresa, nearly 
a fortnight, has been reduced to thirty-six hours, and 
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might, if the present slow service were accelerated, be 
shortened to within the limits of a day. In the interval 
Turkey has done nothing to improve her communications 
between her capital and Armenia, Kuaaia, therefore, has 
increased her power in Tranacaucasia to an extent that 
must tell with crushing effect on the issue of the neit 
campaign. This circumstance alone would almost justify 
the deficit incurred by constructing the railway from 
Batoum to Baku. But the new railway has done some- 
thing more than merely enable Russia to throw her 
military resources with equal facility towards the Caapian 
or Black Sea, and ahead into Armenia — it has laid open 
to Europe the immense petroleum supply of Baku, and 
secured Eussia the market of the world for it. It was a 
miafortune for me, perhaps, that I saw the Baku railway 
rather early in ita career. It had only been opened a 
month or two, and while the old Persian goods' traffic 
had been auddenly snatched from it by the suppression 
of the European transit trade across the Caucaaus, the 
arrangements for the despatch of petroleum had not 
been sufficiently matured to allow of the deficiency being 
made good. Hence we travelled the 841 milea from 
Tiilis to Baku with only a score of paasengcra, and met 
only a aimiiar return conaigniment and a couple of oil 
trains the whole of the way — traffic insufficient to pay the 
expenses of the odd forty-one miles, let alone the remain- 
ing three hundred.* 

* In fnur jeara tho trikSjc has increased bo rapidly, nud to Euch a 
volume that the railway is quita unable la cape with it. Irreepective 
oS Ihc potruleum traffic, goods now pour along the line from Turkaa- 
tau and Persia, while the products of tlie Caucasus are largely ez- 
portefl to Europe. The eiport of corn to Europe last year blocked 
the line for weeks and attained a total of nearly 200,000 tons, tmd of 
matiRanGse ore over 60,000 tona tvcrc shipped from Puti. The tnffio 
in 1!<S3 amounted to about S80,000 tons ; in 1S84 it had grown to 
400,000 (uDs ; in 1385 to nearly 600,000 toni, and in 188S to more 
thiui 900,000 tons ; about two-Uurda of the latter ooneisting of petro- 
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The train from Butoum arrives at Tiflis at 10.25 at 
night ajid leaves at 11.11. The greater part of the pas- 
BOngera quit it there, and the few that go further on 
alight for the moat part at the town of Elisavetopol. 
We had no difficulty, therefore, in securing excellent seats 
and making ourselves comfortable for the night. The 
carriages on the line have an ingenious arrangement for 
sleeping, which might l>e easily copied in our English 
carriages. The cushioned back lifts up like the leaf of a 
table, and enables a person to lie down full length above 
the ordinary seat. These we found such excellent 
couches that wo passed Elisavetopol at half-past six the 
nest morning fast asleep, and did not wake until we 
were approaching the Adjinaoor steppe, a couple of 
hours lat«r on. 

Quite a transformation scene greeted us when we put 
our heads out of the window. We were ^traversing a 
coimtry which bore uo resemblance to anything we had 
previously passed through since our departure from 
London, Around us was a sort of plain of fuller's 
earth — so dry was the loam, that it seemed as though 
one might dig for yards without coming upon a vestige 
of moisture. Dotting it here and there were small 
straggling oases of trees, enclosing a thatched vUlage, 
and connected one with the other by a low ridge running 
across the plain, marking the course of an irrigation 
canal. Now and again we passed one of these canals, 
the turbid waters of which were sluggishly moving at 
the bottom of a deep and arid cutting. Occasionally 
flocks and herds could be seen browsing on the scanty 
grass close to the oases, the shepherds protected from the 

leum producK In 1S83 tlie traffic roccipte reached 3,4S8,0D0 roubles ; 
in 18S8 the aum exceeded 8,500,000 mubles. Whoa the Tatucaspino 
railwaj ia finished to Samarcanil, the Transcaucsaion tine will be the 
rog;u]ttr highw»y between Centra] Asa and Europe. Already Psnjdoh 
fleecn are Bent viH Baku and Batoum to Maraeillts. 
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fierce rays of the Bun hj a thatcli over a dwarf comuag 
post cODstructed on the tnmk of a tree. The plain itself 
, bore no vegetation, except a little camel thorn, on which 
alongside a track camels from a halted caravan could be 
seen at times feeding. Once or twice we passed horsemon 
riding across the country — fierce and swarthy men, with 
Eastern khalata, or robes like dressing-gowns and a huge 
black sheepskin buzbee. Most of them carried a rifle, 
and all of them a dagger, for the lower valley of the 
Sura is still notorioiis for its brigandage, owing to ita 
proximity to the unsettled Kurdish border of Persia, 
Such was the aspect of the plain which stretched away 
on both sides of the railway to a mountain ridge ; one 
of them — the Caucasus — rmining in an even course 
parallel with the line, and the other, flanking the Persian 
side, more broken and int-ermittent. The Caucasus had 
a very different appearance from what it had borne 
before. It was brown, bare, and treeless ; the cones 
were no longer green, but seemed to reflect the sun with 
a, silvery lustre. A person ineiperienced in mountains 
■would have calculated the distance of the ridge from the 
railway at ten or fifteen miles. In reality, it was between 
Bisty and seventy. One of the cones we had just passed 
was the Kamatzna Dagh, 11,445 feet high, and in front 
was the Bazar Dottz, rearing its bead above the level of 
ocean 14.722 feet. 

Mount Ararat, which lies a few days south of Tiflis, 
is only a little more than two thousand feet higher than 
this. Travelling in our carriage was a young Armenian 
engineer, who was reading a recently published Armenian 
book upon Mount Ararat. The cause of its issue had 
been the publication of a work at St. Petersburg by a 
Eussian professor, describing his partial ascent of the 
mountain. The Armenian book, written by one of tho 
Armenian monks on the spot, denied the truthfulness of 
the professor's statements, and asserted that no one had 
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ever placed his foot on the summit. This, by tlie way. 
the Armeniaas haTt! repeatedly aeserted since Parrot first 
effected the ascent in 182i). Since then Aftronomoff. 
Behreus, Abich, Seymour, Tchodato, Ehanyloff, Stuart, 
0. C. Tucker, and Bryce have either stood on the actual 
summit, or at a height within a few feet of it. Still, 
prejudice is hard to kill, and the Armenians having made 
up their minds that the mountain has never been 
ascended sinro the time of Koah, and that its summit 
will never te attained by mortal man to the end of time, 
are ready to argue the matter against all comers in the 
face of the clearest evidence to the contrary. 

The Armenian was a very intelligent fellow. He was 
being trained at Moscow by the Government as a railway 
engineer, and was gaining experience during the vacation 
by travelling with a free pass over the Caucasian rail- 
roads. Some day, when these railroads push their way 
into Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey, the Government 
will possess in the person of this Armenian and others of 
the same nationality, skilled engineers capable of making 
all the arrangements with the natives of the districts 
through which the lines will pass. 

Had we been up early we should have been able to 
have breakfasted at Elisavetopol Station, where the train 
stops for twenty minutes, at an excellent buffet. Aa it 
was, we were only able to get a glass of tea and a stale 
roll at one of the small stations. This, however, was 
better than nothing, considering the sultriness of the 
morning ; and when we followed it at the next station 
with a capital wash and brush up in the solitary waiting- 
room, and then in the roomy carriage attacked with our 
pen-knives a huge water-melon, weighing eight or t«n 
[Munds, and bought for a penny, I was quite ready to 
admit the force of C.'s remark — could luxurious travel- 
ling be carried to further lengths in the East 'f 

Throughout the Kura Valley I do not know any fruit 
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that surpasses the ■water-melon. Grapes which can be 
bought for almoat nothing with fheir delicate bloom on 
in the humid valley of the Rion, too often reach the 
traveller in the dusty valley of the Eura gritty and fly- 
blown. It ia unpleasant also to eat grapes after they 
have been packed in dirty baskets and handled by dirty ^-^ 
Asiatics. But the dust and the fly cannot get at the 
water-melon ; its tough skin is proof against bniises and 
dirt, and it retains it« freshness long after the pear and 
the apricot have become stale and rotten. Gently 
removing the top, we helped ourselves to thick horizontal 
slices, and I think the friends of C. and myself would 
have been amused if they had seen us afterwards, 
sleeves turned up, holding the slices with both hands out 
of the window and taking huge bites at the pulp, while 
the juice descended in showers on the dusty earth below. 
When we had eaten of it till we could eat no more, we 
replaced the top and stowed the melon away in a cool 
corner of the carriage, whither we resorted whenever we 
felt thirsty — it being impossible closer to Baku to get 
water-melons at the stations. At Baku itself they are 
again abundant, being brought by barge-loads from the 
Volga. Throughout the whole of South KuBsia water- 
melons arc wonderfully abundant. Generally speaking, 
they may be bought for Id. or 2d. apiece, although they 
cost 6d. to Is. 6d. at Moscow and St. Petersburg, and I 
liave often seen half-a-crown demanded at Covent 
Ghirden. In some parts of South Russia, as, for instance, 
in the province of TambofE, where I lived sis months 
among the peasants some years ago. the water-melon is 
used as an alternative crop — wheat being sown the first 
year, millet or buckwheat the next, and water melons c 



I cucumbers the third. In the Caucasus they are com- ^^| 

monly grown amidst the maize. The people of South ^H 

Eussia practically live on bread and melons during the ^^| 
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the close o£ the seaaon they are salted in tyba for winter 
eating. The water-melon is essentially a, fruit for a hot 
climatR. On a hot day it is simply delicious. But it 
never seema fo me palatable in cold, dull weather, even 
in Asia, and I always avoid it in England, where it is 
not only out of place in our chilly climate, but never 
posspBsea the juiciness and flavour of the water-melon of 
the East. As a rule, the hotter the climate the better 
the water-melon. It attains its largest size, I believe, at 
Slerv, the Turcomans having been accustomed for genera- 
tions to grow it on manure heaps. To those who have 
never seen the water-melon in perfection, the sweet 
melon of the English hothouse can convey no idea of the 
fruit ; the two are as widely dissimilar as the pear and 
the grape. The sweet melon is only occasionally grown 
in Ruaeia and the Caucasus, and is eaten as a luxury, not 
as a quencher of thirst and article of diet, like the 
water-melon. 

The free-and-easy ^mode of travelling on the Baku 
Bailway was very pleasant. There were not more than 
a score of passengers in the entire train, and one could 
walk from one end to the other through the almost 
deserted carriages and enjoy every variety of seat, vrin- 
dow, and travelling companion. The abundance of im- 
occupied seata about me made me feel as though I were 
journeying in an empty church. At the stations we took 
up no passengers, and set [none down. Half a dozen 
officials were usually on the platform to meet ns, and 
when the train stopped half a dozen alighted from it — 
supervisors inspecting the different branches of railway 
organization. These chatted and gossiped for five minutes 
and then they got into the train, which went on slowly 
again. The regular passengers for the most part slept ; 
they only concerned themselves about the station when 
a buffet was there. All the stations, as also the watch- 
houses along the line, are beautifully built of fine 
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grey marble. Most of the former liave commodioua 
■waiting-rooma, fitted with lavatorieB and mirrors, 
luiurieB of which the trains themselveB on this line are 
deficient. 

The pace we went at was atrociously alow. Including 
stoppages, the average rate from Tillia to Baku was 
little more than fifteen miles an hour. It has not been 
improved since, and there is no prospect at present of 
any alteration for the better. The Trans Caucasian Bail- 
or way is notoriously ill-managed. The greater portion of its 
shares are held by a group of Bussian bankers, who con- 
tent themselves with the Government guarantee and care 
very little for the efficiency of the line. The 341 miles 
from Tiflis to BakTi cost 34,000.000 roubles (.£3,400,000). 
or about iGlO.OOO a mile, including .£1,005,447 spent on 
rolling-stock and metals, ordered by the Government of 
various Euasian firms. The rolling-stock on the line was 
altogether insignificant in September ; but arrangements 
are no^r being made to extend it. But the extension will 
be less in the ahape of passenger trains than cars for 
conveying petroleum. For some time to como the pas- 
senger service will remain as it is. The Transcaucaaian 
Ballway, with its ramifications, has an eKteiit of about 
640 miles. Over this in September last it only carried 
68,663 passengers j the united fares of which were 
nnder ^£9,500, The total receipts of goods and pas- 
aenger traffic were £32,612. or on an average £1,087 a 
day. This is a mere trifle for a line costing altogether 
£7,000.000 sterling to construct, and which will need 
two or three millions more to render it thoroughly 
efficient. 

The Eura valley, down which we travelled, occupies 
what was once a fiord or inlet of the Caspian, Ages ago 
the southern part of the Caucasian isthmus, now forming 
the Rusaian province of Transcaucasia, probably consisted 
of little more than a narrow ridge of mountains, with the 
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Caspiati running close in towards it on the one side and 
the Black Sea on the other. Two things are tolerably 
clear in connection with this opinion. Pliny's account 
of the trade that used to pass acroaa the ridge from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea indicates that there were great 
water facilities on both sides of it, whQe modem observa- 
tion has shown that the rivers occupying the two inlets— 
the Kion and the Kura — are yearly becoming more and 
more clogged in their couree. and thrusting out their 
deltas further into the Black Sea and Caspian. In 
ancient times the Rioa was navigable for 100 miles : at 
present it haa barely two feet at low water, and during 
the flood season can only be ascended by small craft for 
thirty miles. The delta of the Kura encroached fifty 
square miles on the Caspian during the period from 1830 
to 1860. 

As far as Tiflis, the Kura is bttle more than a rapid 
moimtain stream, with a rociybed formed in a, very deep 
cutting. Afterwards it rapidly increases in size, and from 
450 miles from its mouth is navigable for vessels draw- 
ing four feet of water. Viewed from the railway, the 
lower valley of the Kura has a desiccated appearance, 
the arid loamy plain possessing vegetation only alongside 
the river or the canals running out from it. The dis- 
chai^ of the Kura, with the Aras, is 25,000 cubic feet 
per second in summer. If this were distributed over the 
Mogan and Karabagh steppes, 5.000,000 acres of rich 
soil would be rendered fit for cultiyation. 

In ancient times the valley was intersected by a whole 
series of irrigation canals, one of which was nearly 100 
miles long. The invasion of Djengis Khan, and the sub- 
sequent raids of the mountaineers, laid the whole of 
them in ruins. More recently, the wholesale destruction 
of forests has led to a further desiccation of the country. 
The environs of Tiflis, formerly woody, have now the 
aspect of a desert. A recent Russian report cited neatly 
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100 settlements in TrajiBcaacaaia 'which ha/I been aban- 
doned, owing to the failure of the water supply in their 
respective districts. One of these settlcmeota, now a 
waste, contained formerly 2,000 inhabitants. The serious 
character of the evil has frequently engaged the attention 
of the Goverament during the last twenty years. In 
1860 the Governor-General of the Cauoasua, Prince 
Bariatinskj, availed himself of the services of two 
English engineers, Messrs. BeU and Gabbe, who spent 
ais years in surveying the valleys of the Kura and Anta, 
■ud drew up an exhaustive report on the irrigation of the 
>untry, which still excites the admiration of the Busslan 
igineering profession. Messrs. Bell and Gabbe (the 
latter is now dead) divided the scheme into three sections, 
and provided for the grodiial irrigation of about SJ 
millions of acres by means of 3,000 miles of irrigation 
canals ; but nothing has been done to carry their project 
into effect. Climatically, the Kura valley is altogether / 
Persian in its characteristics. Bain rarely falls, drought 
prevails for months together, and vegetation is only 
maintained by ceaseless activity in keeping in proper 
order a vast system of irrigation. In the valley where 
there is water there is life ; vrillows and pollards grow 
along the watercourses, poplars and plane-trees give 
shade on their banks, and inside the area, enclosed by 
the outer main irrigation canal, a ramification of channels 
carries existence to maize fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
The soil is everywhere of a splendid quality — the arid 
plain is just as rich as the greenest spot in the oases ; 
but without water nothing can grow except the camel- 
tdiom. If the mountain streams supplying the irriga- 
tion canal system of the Kura valley were dammed up, 
and their water diverted for a week or two, the whole 
country would become as dreary a waste as the £ara Enm 
in Central Asia. On the other hand, if the Government 
•irotild repeat on a larger scale what has already been 
I. 2 
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done in the Eliaavetopol section of it, tlie valley could 
support many millions. 

The whole aiirfaco of the province of Elisavetopol is 
dotted with tree-rimmed oaees; hidden away in the 
foliage and vegetation of which are the wood and mud 
dwellings of the natives. The herds and flocks of each 
settlement graze on the plain outside. Where so much 
water is needed to preserve alive the vegetation, and the J 
supply is 80 limited, constant quarrels may be expected I 
between villt^s situated on the same main irrigation 
canal. If the higher villages take too much water the 
lower ones have *o go short, and in the same manner if, 
of the quantity drawn o£E from the canal for the village 
supply, one family takes more than it ought, other 
families have to suffer. Hence conflicts are of constant 
occurrence in Elisavetopol, and the [Cossack gendarmes 
controlling the agricultural districts have ever to be on 
the alert. Yet there is conclusive evidence that with a 
little better supervision on the part of the authorities, 
these quarrels might not only be prevented, but also such 
a supply given to the country as would put an end t« 
all competition. Scattered about Elisavetopol are a 
number of Gkrman colonies. In these colonics quarrels 
for waf«r are unknown, and they never experience 
drought. This is ascribed to the eicellenoe of their 
water arrangements, and the care they take to maintain 
an independent supply of their ovm for the summer by 
establishing reservoirs to catch the winter rains. A little 
while ago an irrigation commission was sent from Kussia 
to report upon the water supply of the whole country 
between Tiflia and the Caspian Sea. In its report the 
members declared that with a more scientific system of 
rain-storing and irrigation, the cultivable area of Elisa- 
Tetopol might be easily trebled, and this without resort- 
ing to the eipensive underground canals or karexes, at 
present largely employed to preserve the water from 
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the preTaJling desiecatiDg winds from the Caflpifln. Some 
day their recoimneailation will, no doubt, be CBJried into 

Although the hot season was TirtnaJly at a close, we 
found the weather extremely warm towards the middle 
of the day. On the platform the heat of the sun was 
almost unendurable. At half-past three we arrived at 
Adji-Cabul, where the train stopped twenty minutes for 
the passengers to diae. The station is a particularly 
fine one. and the platform is well shaded by a handsome 
roof running from one end to the other. The buffet, 
however, is very indifferent, the food being cooked in a. 
coarse and greasy manner, and the cook using his dirty 
fingers, instead of a fork, in serving out the cutlets. This, 
and the swarm of flies, took away the little appetite the 
heat had. left me, 

Adji-Cabul lies close to the junction of the Aras with 
the Kura. Formerly the two rivers entered the Caspian 
by separate mouths, but in comparatively modem times 
they coalesced, and every year push their outlet further 
iuto the Caspian, forming loamy plains like the Mogan 
steppe. Adji-Cabul is a place with a future, although 
to-day it consists only of a station and barracks for the 
employes, and a track or two, disappearing across the 
plain in the direction of distant villages. From here, at 
some future period, will run the railway to Teheran. 
The establishment of direct railway communication be- 
tween the English and Persian capitals may seem at 
first sight a long way off, but in reality it is more within 
measurable distance than many people imagine, as a few 
facts win show. 

From Adji-Cabul to Besht the distauce is about 350 
miles, the country the whole way being very rich and 
fertile, and in the first section, through the Mogan steppe, 
petroleum running all over the ground, and having the 
reputation of being as plentiful as at Baku. The engi- 
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neering works would not be of a very serious character, 
on account of the line following the coast. From E^sht 
to Teheran, 200 miles, a. French company has a conces- 
sion for running a line, and a short time ago was reported 
to be making preparations for carrying out the scheme. 
In the event of its falling through, the Russians would 
be willing to construct the section. 

In this manner, by constructing a line 550 miles long, 
at a cost of between three and four millions, Teheran 
would be joined by railway with Tiflis and Batoura. and 
steam communication woiJd be established between the 
capital of the Shahs and the civilized world. From Lon- 
don to Teheran the journey would occupy eleven days, 
which might be reduced to nine if the Enssian service 
were accelerated. Apart from the Persian traffic the lino 
would attract to the Trans Caucasian Railway, the Rus- 
sians are sanguine that a very lai^ trade would be done 
in exporting Baku oil to Persia. The line would be 
cheaply worked, one of the heaviest items in railway 
expenditure, fuel, being obtainable for neit to nothing at 
Baku, and Inbricating oil, another cipenslve item, being 
abundant also at a nominal price. 

Of course, there would still remain the break between 
the Transcaueaaian- Teheran Railway and the Russian and 
European network. Two schemes oiist to join them 
together. One would extend the Vladikavkaz line direct 
to Tiflis, and the other turn off e^st to the Caspian at 
Petrovsk, and then proceed along the coast to Baku. The 
first would be the shortest, but the passage of the Cau- 
casus range is attended with enormous engineering difB- 
culties. The 111 miles needed to connect the two point* 
would cost ,£4,250,000 sterling, or nearly £40,000 a mile, 
and would involve the construction of a series of tunnels, 
of which one, 8J miles long, would be the work of years. 
In its present mood the Russian Government is decidedly 
averse to the undertaking. On the other hand, only last 
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autumn the whole country from Vladikavliaz to Balm 
was aurveyed for the alternative route, which although 
three or four times longer, would not cost so much, and 
beaideB opeuiug up a rich and fertile country, fit for 
Bussian colouizatioa, iuBtead of mountaia peaJis, would 
afford a fresh outlet for Baku petroleum, the unlimited 
conveyance of which to Batoum, as already stated, is 
impeded by the difficult Suram Pass. When General 
Poaaiet, the Minister of Bailwajs, waa at Baku last 
November, he intimated to a deputation of petroleum 
finna that the Vladikavkaz -Petrovak line would bo one 
of the first to be taken in hand, ao impreased waa he 
with ita imjioriance. The line would be conatructed by 
the Bostoff-Ytadikavkaz railway company, and would 
thua in no way draw upon the encr^ea of the Trans- 
caucaaiau company, and prevent its attention being 
directed towards Resbt and Teheran. 

Without being unduly sanguine, we may regard a, 
Ruaaian railway to Teheran ua a certainty in the course 
of a few years. This wiU bring North Persia completely 
under Bussian influence, and no doubt give Euasian trade 
a preponderance in that region. Further eit«nsionH are 
not aufficieutly near conaumniation to be scanned at 
length. They would be two — from Teheran to the 
Persian Gulf, and from Teheran to Herat and India^ 
Bespecting the former, vid lepahan and Shiraz to Buahire, 
714 milea long, which would create a new road from 
£urope to India, my impreaaion is atrong that it would 
be some time before Buaaia would puah such an ent«r- 
priae, because it would open up Peraia to English influ- 
OQce and trade from the Persian Gulf. The second, from 
Teheran to Meahed (550 miles), and thence to Herat 
(230 miles), or. in all, 780 milea. would be equally dis- 
countenanced by Buasia ; since it would pass through 
Persian territory and solidify Persian rule, while being 
257 miles longer than the linV neceaaary to join 1h& 
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Tranicaspian Railway at Kizil Arvat with Herat vid 
Saxakhs. Until the Russiaa TranHcaspian Railway is 
completed to Herat and India, Enssia may therefore be 
expected to give no support to the extension of the Per- 
railway syBtem beyond Teheran. 
Whatever may be the development of the railway 
network in the Caucasus region, one fact stands out aky- 
high above cloudy controversy — that is. that the Baku 
petroleum region occupies a grand position for supplying 
the lines with fuel and light and lubricating oil, to say 
nothing of trade with the towns and villages of Persia. 
Adji-Cabul acts as the station for Shemakha, a towu 
which ruled the Baku region until destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Prom there to Baku, a distance of aeventy-two 
miles, petroleum exists nearly the whole of the way. 

After leaving Adji-Cabul, the country loses almost all 
traces of settlement, and we traversed a barren expanse 
for an hour. We then reached the shore of the Caspian 
at Alayat. This; is another place of the future. The 
railway touches the Caspian there before sweeping round 
to Baku, fifty miles distant; the intention being to 
estabbsh a port on the site of Alayat Bay. The Trana- 
caucasian Railway will then have two outlets in the 
Caspian Sea — Baku and Alayat, corresponding with the 
two in the Black Sea, Poti and Batoum. There is a cer- 
tain amount of activity observable at Alayat, owing to 
the operations of a French company engaged in boring 
j' tor oil. In excess, 400 plots of petroleum ground have 
found purchasers in the locality, There is a small buffet 
at the station, where an excellent tea may be made. 
Afterwards there are no refreshments until the train. 
reaches Baku. 

From Alayat to Baku, three hours' journey, the country 
is a sheer desert. The ground consists of a httle sand 
or loam, thinly spread over the rock, and produces only 
the prickly camel-thom. The mountains running towarda 
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the Apsheron peninsula bear every evidence of volcanic 
origin. At one place there is a very remarkable monu- 
ment of an earthquake, the plain having opened at one 
period and thrown up thou§andB of blocks of atone, 
flosing afterwards and leaving a etructore like the break- 
water at Suez, lying along the flat plain with an estinct 
mud volcano at ea«h extremity. Numerous salt lakes are 
passed — the salt glistening in the parched depressions 
like snow. Kere and there aivs black blotches, marking 
the slt« of a petroleum spring. In constructing this 
section many navvies perished from the excessive heat 
and dryness ; just as many perished at the other ex- 
tremity of the line near Batoum from the opposite cause. 
Often for six months together not a drop of rain moistens ^^ 
the parched rocks of Baku. 

After the intense heat of the day, it was pleasant to 
gaze at the waves breaking on the Caspian shore, and 
sniff the fresh breeze blowing from the sea. Not a ship 
or boat, or any evidence of human activity, could be 
detected on the sea ; the only sign of life was a few water- 
fowl flying along the shingle. The stations we stopped 
at now were as desolate as their surroundings. I don't 
think we took up a passenger the whole fifty miles. 
After a while it grew dark, and we began to seo in the 
distance the lights of Balakhani. The ozone from the 
sea gave place to the smell of naphtha ; the plashing of 
the waves was succeeded by the shrill piping of myriads 
of crickets ; and above us wo saw for the first time the 
magnificent Oriental array of stars, affording such a 
lovely canopy at nights to Eastern deserts — not simply 
shining overhead as at home, but reaching almost down 
to the ground on every side, and possessing a brilliancy 
never seen in England. Wbile we were still engaged 
admiring them the train began to slacken speed, and a 
few minutes after eight we slowly crawled into Baku. 
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Night ond Mumii^g ImpreaBions of Baku — Hotels — Tlie Shipping in 
the B>y — The Best ItusBiui Base dE OponUana ag&inst India— 
Propoail for auppljing the Town with Water from the Volga^ 
Ufe at Baku— Stephen GulishiuulMiroff— The Hiatarj of Baku— 
The Andent Fire-Worahippera — Baku Petroleum during the 
Zoroaatrian Period — Marco Pulu and Baku Oil in the Middle Agee 
— Ckmqueat of Baku by Peter Uia amt, and the Export uf the 
Oil np the Volga — Jonas Hanway'a Account of the Industry in 
the "Kme of George the Second— The Worship of the Everlasting 
Firea — Cooking Fuud and burning Lime with Hydfi-Carbon Ons 
— Natural Keroffine— The Depoaita on Holy Island and Tcbelekon 
— Various English Travellers ac Baku since the begiuoing of the 
Present Centuiy — Descriptions of (he Place by Major Marsh, 
Qeneral Valentine Baker, Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P,, Qcnei-al Sir 
Frederic Ooldamid, Mr, O'Donovan, Mr. Oallenga, Professor A, H. 
Keane, and othera — Reaaon naaigned for giving such Prominence tfl 
tbc Statements of so niany Kngli^ Authorities. 

My first acquaintance with Eubn waa not of a Tery en- 
couraging ctaracter. The train dropped us at a wretched 
little slianty atation in the midst of a wilderneaa, and, 
confiding ourselvea with great misgivings to a Tartar 
phaeton -driver, we were bumped for a couple of miles 
over a perfect curiosity in the way of bad roads, the awr- 
face conaiating of alternate sand and rock, full of fearful 
ruts and undulating lite a sea. When at length we reached 
the town, the driver took us through gloomy streets of 
low, forbidding houaca, and landed ua at an hotel, the 
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London, of which perhaps the least said the better, since 
it proved to be a villaaoua caji chantant, and as dirty a. 
gostinnitza as it has been my fortune, or misfortune, to 
put up at in the course of my many travels in Bussia. 
But, in justice to Baini, I must say that we saw it under 
very disadvantage ou a circumstances. An Italian, arriving 
in London in a dense November fog, and putting up for 
the night in Wappiug, would not send off by the next 
post a very flattering or very accurate account of the 
metropolis. As regards Batu, a railway terminus is now 
completed eloao to the town, which, for beauty of design 
Bjid excellence of accommodation, is one of the finest in 
Bussia. From the station to the best part of Baku a 
regular stone-paved road is being constructed, and if the 
traveller remembers to ask for the H6tel d'Europe (Tev- 
ropaisky Gostinnitza) , or the H6tel Dominique (Qoatin- 
nitza Dominit), he will find at either very decent accom- 
modation. Of course, Baku being so far east and its 
civilization so new, he cannot eipect to be as well lodged 
as he would in London ; but at either of the two hotels 
I mention, and particularly as regards the former, he will 
find spacious and tolerably comfortable rooms, and a 
cuisine which might be worse and is gradually becoming 
better. That we should have gone to such a den as the 
London at all, was due to an ill-natured passenger who 
travelled with us from Tiflis, and who, I think, must have 
maliciously misled us. 

But the next morning, when we got about a bit, we 
found Batu to be a very different place, not only from 
our bad impression of the night before, but from the 
good impressions previously prevailing. 

Baku, indeed, fairly amazed me. The numerous re- 
ports that had appeared in the Bussi&n Press of late 
years, describing and extolling its progress, bad prepared 
mo for a spectacle of rapid development, but I must con- 
fess that I had no idea Baku was such a large place. Ta 
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most EngllBh people, the Caspian is a sort of Dead Sea.. 
They think there is little or no activity there. They for- 
get that it is the natural outlet of the stream of life, of 
commerce, and of progress flowing down the Volga — -the 
main artery of the Gussian Empire. To such people a 
glimpse of Baku would be what Bick Swiveller would 
term a "regular stunner." What was ten years ago a 
deepy Persian town is to-day a thriving city. There is 
more building activity visible at Baku than in any other 
place in the Bussian Emptrc. It possesses more shipping 
of its own than Odessa or Cronstadt, and it has com- 
nieuoed the construction of a fine stone quay, of which 
about a mile is open for traffic, which boats the quay of 
the Neva at St. Petersburg, and is no unworthy rival of 
the Thames Embankment. Already the principal town 
and port of the Caspian, Baku in a few vears' time will 
be the leading commercial centre of the Caucasus, and a 
dangerous competitor of Tiflis. How significant a bear- 
ing its development has on the future of the Central 
Asian Question may be seen by a glance at the map. 
Krasnovodsk is often spoken of as the base of the new 
Transcaspian movement towards India, and being a small 
place that movement is decried. But this is a miscon- 
ception arising from putting the base on the wrong side 
of the aea. Baku is the base of the new movement, not 
Krasnovodsk. It is from Baku that troops are sent, sup- 
plies despatched, and munitions of war furnished for the 
garrisons in Akhal and Merv. Krasnovodsk is only a 
point en route. Baku people refer to it as merely " across 
the wafer," a trifling run of sixteen hours by steamer ; 
isolated and distant a tew years ago, but now " as close 
as in the palm of your hand ; " having a telegraph cable 
to join it to Baku, a. Government ferry service, and a rail- 
way beyond to carry on troops to within a short distance 
of the outposts of Central Asia. 
Baku is situated on a magnificent bay, in the shape of 
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& crescent, seven miloB acrosB from point to point, and 
about fifteen in circumference. Across the mouth of the 
ba.j', well out to sea, is disposed an island, much in the 
same fashion as the Plymouth breakwater, thoroughly 
protecting it from adverse winds, and enabling it to 
give secure anuhorage to thousands of vessels. I was 
itonished at the amount of shipping lying in tho bay. 
Several hundred vessels were riding at anchor, and a large 
number of big steamers, many 200 feet long, were taking 
in oil or other cargoes at the twenty-five long piers which 
stretch out into various parts of the bay. Starting from 
theertremity of the Black Town, where the petroleum is 
refined, one can walk a good eight miles along the strand 
or quay, with shipping always on one side and buildings 
on the other ; and everywhere there is just as much 
activity as on the strand of the Volga at Nijni during the 
busy period of the Great Fair. From one end of the 
town to the other, we saw the character of Baku being 
transformed. Everywhere old houses were being pulled 
down and new ones being built; streets were being laid 
out in regular lines, and paved with stone or asphalte ; 
the wretched booths of the Persians were being replaced 
by spacious Eussian shops ; and the great old Persian 
fortress was being eihumed from the mass of surroimd- 
ing buildings, and laid bare to the gaze of the world. 
Much of this improvement had been in progress before 
the Batoum railway was opened, but the movement haa 
been accelerated since, and in two or three years, Baku 
wiU be a new city, with moat of the comforts and luxuries 
of civilization, including even tramways, for the con- 
struction of which a syndicate is now being formed in 
Bussia. Ab the place develops, its disadvantages — the 
heat, duBt, absence of good water, rainlessneas and the 
want of vegetation— will be largely mitigated. In regard 
to the water, for instance, Ludwig Nobel has offered that, 
for a moderate sum, his oil steamers shall briai^ti'wJs. 
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fresh water from the Volga, which, on arriTal, could be 
pumped iuto a reservoir, purified, and distributed 
throughout the town. The adoptiou oC such ao arrange- 
meut would provide Baku with an abundant water-sup- 
ply, and not onlj enablu the inhabitaute to use it freely 
in their homes, but permit of the irrigation of gardens 

At Baku one can make himself tolerably comfortable 
during a short stay, and obtain anything in the shops he 
may have forgotten iu starting on his journey. Amuse- 
ments there are none, beyond spending the evening over 
cards or billiards in the select town clubs — to which ad- 
missiou is readily obtained — located near the Governor's 
house. The bay is full of fish, and there are plenty of 
craft to sail in. Moored ofE the new quay are the 
Caspian Baths, an excellent roomy structure, where for a 
few pence one can bathe under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, or make it a base for a pleasant swim in the 
bay. The water in the Caspian is clear and salty, and 
for the greater part of the year maintains just the tem- 
perature that suits most people's taste. There are 
only two drawbacks— the bay is so full of fish that one 
never loses the impression that be is in an aquarium ; 
and when the wind lies in a particular direction, it blows 
inland the oil spouting up to the siirface outside, causing 
a black scum to gather on the top of the water and pre- 
vent bathing for a day or two. The Governor's house is 
situated on the quay, and hia Escellency is always ready 
to receive any day travellers visiting Baku. Such visits 
should be made in the morning, and it is better that the 
caller should wear a dress-coat— Eussi an officials in the 
Caucasus being mora particular on this point than those 
at St. Petersburg or Moscow. Close to the H6tel 
d'Europe is the Baku branch of the Imperial Russian 
Technical Society, where maps of the petroleum region 
and all the books published dealing with it may be seen. 
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and the stranger placed in communication with the prin- 
i:ipal experts in Baku. Equally close is the office of 
Nobe! Brothers, the creators of the proBperity of modern 
Baku, the manafjer of whoao concern, Mr. Gnatav 
Tomudd. will not only afford the traveller eveiy 
aasiatance in viewing the huge establishment under his 
control, but will impart to him clearer |and more im- 
partial information respecting the local petroleum in- 
dustry than aoy other manager in the place. Mr. 
Tomudd was once at Peun's engineering works, and 
speaks English fluently. The leading authority on Baku 
letroleum, Gospodin Stephen Guliahambaroff, is at 
present residing at Tiflis. There is probably no writer 
living who has a wider knowledge of the petroleum in- 
dustry of the world thau he has. A few Americans may 
Lave a better acquaintance with their own special 
industry, but none of them know anything about Baku. 
Guliahambaroff, on his part, has not only investigated 
the American oil region on behalf of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but has visited the petroleum districts of Qalicia, 
Ac, as well, besides having compiled a bibliography of the 
works in various languages dealing with petroleum, which 
is a masterpiece of '\\» kind. 

The cause of the progreaa and prosperity of Baku is 
oil — petroleum or rock oil, than which there is not a more 
copious or older known supply in the world. In England 
we are accustomed to regard the petroleum trade as a new 
branch of the world's commerce ; yet for 2,500 years 
Baku has been famous for its marvellous springe of petro- 
leum, and we have historical evidence that for nearly 
1,000 years its oil resources have been drawn upon for 
the benefit of surrounding nations. It is noteworthy 
that at every epoch jta petroleum supply has been spoken 
of as enormous and inexhaustible, and that there h&s 
never occurred in the region any phenomenon calculated 
to provoke or sustain the belief that tho supply l& 
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intenmtt«nt. limited, or likely to rapidly come to an 

Various reasoiiB contributed in ancient times to draw 
tte attention of the east«m world to the morrelloufl 
deposits of petroleum in the Apsheron peninsula, of 
which Baku is the 'principal centre. Baku, in the first 
j)lace, boasts of the best harbour in the Caspian Sea. 
Practically speaking, it is almost the only good natural 
harbour of any size on the Caucasus coast, aud it is 
situated opposite what was once the outlet of the river 
Oius into the Caspian, or of some partial waterway from 
Central Asia formed by the Balkan bay nmning inland a 
considerable distance further than at present, and by the 
Orus pursuing a more westerly course than to-day to 
meet it. The Indian trade in Pliny's time made its way 
to Europe by this rout«, and there is hardly a doubt that 
Baku rendered considerable service as a transit port. 
Such advantages of position naturally attracted the 
ancients to the place ; but, apart from Baku bay, the 
peninsula of Apsheron was calculated to thrust itself 
upon the notice of the world by a phenomenon which 
excites wonder even to-day. The peninsula juts far into 
the Caspian. At its eitremity, and on the islands which 
stretch beyond it, petroleum gas has flared for countless 
ages, arresting the attention of navigators at sea, as well 
as of people travelling by caravan on land, by its lurid 
glare at night. Such a phenomenon could not but eicito 
the wonder of the superstitious East, and it is probable 
that the " Eternal Fire " on the peninsula was an object 
of devotion on the part of the natives, even before the 
worship of fire became the religion of the Persians. 
According to Jonas Hanway, the fire -worshippers from 
India, who flocked in his day to Baku, had a tradition 
that the Eternal Fire had flamed ever since the Flood, 
and that it would last to the end of tho world. 
Speaking on the subject of its antiquity, Mr. Arthur 
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Arnold, M.P. for Salford, who visited Baku in 
says : — " Twelve verats from Baku we came upon ■ 
the oldest altars in the world, erect and flaming with ita 
natural burnt- offering to this day. Surakhani is the 
ancient seat of probably one of the moat ancient forms 
of worship. For unnumbered ages the gas which is 
generated by the subterranean store of oil has eaoajred 
from the fissures in the limestone cra^, and the fire of 
this gas has lighted the prayers of generations of priests, 
ae, it blazed and flared away to the heavens. Fire-wor- 
ship in Persia, of which, until the eighteenth century, 
Baku formed a part, is older than history. It may be 
that the fire in this temple at Surakhani has been unex- 
tinguished for a period extending from before the time 
of Cyrus (about b.c. 600), the fire-worshipping period 
being older than Cyrus. "• 

Dr. Haag, a celebrated professor of Sanscrit at Munich. 
says that " under no circumstances can we assign 
Zoroaster, the founder of fire-worship, a later date than 
jC.c. 1000, and one may even make him a contemporary of 
Moses." If this were correct it would indeed give Baku 
petroleum an antiquity ; but the generality of English 
and Glerman scholars concur in fixing the commencement 
of the Zoroastrian period about b.c. 600, or nearly 2,500 
years ago. The petroleum fires of the Apsheron penin- 
jBula being well known to the people of Persia, and the 
district forming part of the Persian dominions, and being 
easy to get at, the assumption is fair that from the 
earliest years of the Zoroastrian period the worshippers 
of fire resorted to Baku, to pay their devotions to the 
petroleum flames springing naturally from the soil. 

" Baku," says Kinneir.t " was a celebrated city of the 
• "Through Persia ly Kar»vin." London, Tinnloy Brolliers, 1875. 
Poffe 131. 

t " Geogrft[)hi«] Memoir of the Feraian Empire," By J. K. Einneir, 
Political Awiatau to Brig&dier-Qenoral Sir Jolin Hatcola in hia 
Uudon to (be Court of Fenria. London, 1S13, Page 36S. 
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ancient worahippers ot fire, and Iieforo the conquest of 
the Saracens" (a.d. 636) "woa annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims." 

" The peninsula of Apsheron," §ayB another authority,* 
■' has been celebrated for many centuries, in all eastern 
countries, as a sacred soil, and the fire-worshippers still 
make pilgrimages to adore the fires which there issue 
from the earth, arising fi-om the ignition of the nafurally 
formed naphtha. In aneient times Baku was held in the 
highest TCncration by the G-iiebers, or Parsecs, and was 
frequented by thousands of pilgrims." 

" On the 8it« of the modem town," states the Hon. 
George Kcppel, who visited Baku in 1824,t " once stood 
a city celebrated in the times of the Guebers for its 
sacred temple, on the altars of which biased perpetual 
flames of fire produced by ignited naphtha. To this 
place thousands of pilgrims paid their anniial visits, till 
the second expedition of HeracUus against the FersianH, 
when he wintered in these plains and destroyed the 
temples of the magi " — the priests of the Zoroastriaii 
sect. 

The naphtha or petroleum fires of Baku were thua in 
the zenith of their fame, when the mighty military sway 
of the Persians, extending to Constantinople, was shat- 
tered by the Emperor Heraclius. In a.d. 624, according 
to Gibbon, Heraclius wintered in the Mogou st«ppcs, at 
the mouth of the river Kura, 70 miles south of Baku. 
There, says Gibbon, " he signalized the zeal and revenge 
of a christian emperor. At his command, the soldiers 
extinguished the fire and destroyed the temples of the 

• '■ Imperial GiiMtteer," voL i. Ai-ticles "ApfJieron " und "B«ku." 
London, 18:i5. 

+ " PenwnBl Nurrativo of a Journey trnra In<!ia to BIngland 1^ 
Peraia, the Westeiu Shora of the Caaiiiui, ie., in the year 1824,-' 
Vol. ii. page 214. 
? "Decline and Fnl] of the Romnn Empire," rnl. iv. chap. iIvL 
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Twelve years after this (a.d. C36). Persia was van- 
qniahed a second time by the Arabs, who. at the edge of 
the Bword, concerted the people from fire-worship to the 
MusBulman faith. Here and there, however, remnants 
of the ancient sect secretly performed their rites in South- 
East Persia, and !arge numbers fled to the island of 
Ormaz and thence to India, and gave origin to what are 
now the Parsees of Bombay. Although Mahomedan 
Persia intervened between the survivors and the Eternal 
Fire, many etill continued to make their way annually to 
Baku. "Even as late as the 12th century pilgrimagea 
were made to Baku, that Mecca of the Guebers, the 
purest fount of their sacred element"* 

While we have historical evidence that petroleum gases 
have been flaring away for more than 2,500 years on the 
Apohcron peninsula, we have no direct testimony that 
the petroleum was exported as an article of commerce 
earlier than the 10th century, although there is no reason 
to disbelieve that it was used before then as light and 
fuel by surrounding nations. In the year 950 the Arab 
writer Masudi wrote a brief description of the fire-breath- 
ing mountains of " Baki " ; and then we have a gap until 
the time of Marco Polo. 

" On the confines towards Georgine," wrote that yy- 
traveller, in the 13th century, " there is a fountain from 
vhich oil springs in great abundance, inasmuch as a 
hundred shiploads might be taken from it at one time. 
This oil is not good to use with food, but 'tis good to 
bum, and is also used to annoint camels that have the 
mange. People come from vast distances to fetch it, for 
in all countries round there is no other oil."t 

Referring to this in a note. Colonel Tule, who is 

* " A Juumej? tliruugh the Caucnsua and Pcrela." By Auguatiu 
Mounsoy. Lundon, 1872. Page 329. 

Tho Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian," edited by Colouel 
Henr; Tule, O.B, London : Uumy, 1671, book i. ^ugt^. 
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regarded as oae of the foremost scholars of the day in 
matters appertainhi)^ to ancieat Oriental geographj, 
says ; — " Though Mr. KhanikofE (the celebrated BusBian 
traveller) points out that springs of naphtha are abundant 
in the vicinity of Tiilis, the laention of »hipload» (ia 
Eamusis indeed, altered, probably by the editor, to camel- 
loads) and the vast quautitiea spoken of point to the 
naphtha wella of the Baku peninsula on the Caspian. 
Kicold speaks of their supplying the old country as far 
as Bagdad, and Barbaro 8i>ealia of their practiee of 
anointing ca,m.ela with oil." This view is taken also by 
the " Encycloptedia Britannica" (vol. iii. page 259). 

By the 13th century, therefore, crude petroleum was 
already an estenaive article of Eiport from Baku. Persia, 
which had formerly prized the place on account of it« 
petroleum gas, creating the phenomenon of the Eternal 
Fire, now began to value it on account o£ its oil, 
" Previous to its incorporation in the Eussian Empire, 
Baku and its naphtha springs were long an apple of 
discord between the Persian shahs and the Armenian 
emperors,"* 

When Peter the Great commenced his series of con- 
quests, having in view the conversion of the Caspian info 
a Eussian lake, he took particular pains to secure Baku, 
on account of the valuable trade in petroleum it carried 
on with Persia, On finally annexing it in 1723, he gave 
special instructions for extracting the oil and exporting 
it up the Volga to Eussia. 

After his death, Nadir Shah recovered a deal of the 
Caspian littoral, and, to put an end to the costly struggle 
with him, Eussia restored Baku to Persia in 1735, A 
few years later the Caspian Sea was invaded by a number 
of English pioneers of commerce, and one of them hsa 

■ " Ruaaia ; Pant and Present." Acinpted from the German of 
Laaienau aad Oelniti by H. M. CUwtcr. Lomlun, I3S1. Page 337. 
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furnished us with a work conljtining a valuable deacriptioii 
o£ the petroleum industry under Persian rule. 

This was penned by Jonas Hanway in 1754, under the ' 
title of " An account of British Trade over the Caspian 
Sea." a work which is still a standard one on the Caspian 
region. In his time, the reign of George n., the mer- 
chants of England were excited by the prospect of open- 
ing up trade with India and the East i-iii the Caspian 
Sea. A number of schemes were broached ; the all- 
powerful Turkey and Eussia Companies fought for the 
concessiou of the trade ; the matter was made the sub- 
ject of diplomatic disctiasion between England and Bub- 
sia; and finally, in 1741, Parliament gave the monopoly 
to the Russia Company. Captain Elton, who had long 
been in the Eussian service, and had eiplored the Caspian 
three years earlier, was sent with a consignment of goods 
to the Persian ports of the sea, with Captain Woodroffe 
as commander. These officers neglecting the interests of 
the Company for those of Nadir Shah, one of the most in- 
telligent and sagacious of the partners, Mr. Jonas Hanway, 
was depiifed to proceed to Persia to investigate affairs. 
On his return he published a bulky work, in which he 
not only embodied his own experiences in the Caspian Sea, 
but also the surveys of Elton and Woodroffe. and a mass 
of historical data taken from the archives of the Com- 
pany to which he belonged. 

"What the Guebera, or Fire- worshippers, call the 
Everlasting Fire," he says, " is a phenomenon of a very 
extraordinary nature. This object of devotion lies about 
ten English miles north-east by east from the city of 
Baku, on a dry rocky land. There are several ancient 
temples built with atone, supposed to have been all dedi- 
cated to fire. Amongst others is a little temple, at which 
the Indians now worship. Here are generally forty or 
fifty of these poor devotees, who como on a pilgrimago 
from their own country. A little way from the temple i» 
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a low cleft of a, rock, in which there is a horizontal gi 
two feet from the ground, nearly sis long, and about 
three broad, out of which isauea a, constant flame, 
colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that bums with 
spirits, only more pure. When the wind blows, it rii 
sometimes eight feet high, but much lower in still 
weather. They do not perceive that the flamo makes any 
impression on the rock. This also the Indians worsliip, 
and say it cannot be resisted, but, if extinguished, will 
rise in another place. 

" The earth round the place, for above two miltis, h 
this surprising property, that by taking up two or three 
inches of the surface, and applying a live coal, the part 
which is so unoorercd immediately takes fire, almost 
before the coal touches the earth ; the flame makes tha 
soil hot, but does not consume it, nor affect what is near 
it with any degree of heat. Any quantity of this earth 
carried to another place does not produce this effect. Not 
long since eight horses were consumed hy this tire, being 
under a roof where the surface of the ground was turned 
up, and by some accident took flame. If a cane or tube, 
even of paper, be set about two inches in the ground, 
confiuod and close with earth below, and the tflp of it 
touched with a live coal, and blown upon, immediately 
a flame issues without hurting either the cane or paper, 
provided the edges be covered with clay ; and this method 
they use for light in their houses, which have only the 
earth for the floor ; three or four of these lighted canea 
will boil water in a pot, and thus they dress their victuals. 
The flame may be estanguished in the same manner as 
spirits of wine. The ground is dry and stony, and the 
more stony any particular part is, the stronger and clearer 
is the flame ; it smella sulphurous, like naphtha, but not 
very offensive. 

" Lime is burnt to great perfection by means of this 
phenomenon, the flame communicating itself to any dis- 
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tanee where the earth is uncovered to receive it. The 
stones must be laid on one another, and in three dajs 
the lime is completed. Kear this place brimatone is dug, 
and naphtha springs are found." 

" Baku," he continues. " supplies Ghilaa and Mazan- 
deran, and other countries contiguous with naphtha." In 
his days, " the chief place for the black or dark-grey 
naphtha " was " the smalt island Wetoy. now uninhabited, 
except at such times aa they take naphtha from thence." 
By Wetoy ho meant Sviatoi, or Holy Island, off the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Apsheron. Deseribiag the 
operations of the petroleum exporters, he says : — " The 
Persians load it in bulk in their wretched vessels, so that 
sometimes the sea is covered with it for leagues together. 
When the weather is thick and hazy, the springs boil up 
the higher, and the naphtha often takes firo on the sur- 
face of the earth, and runs in a flame into the sea, in 
great quantities, to a distance almost incredible. In clear 
weather the springs do not boil up above two or throe 
feet ; in boiling over, the oily Bubsfance makes so strong 
a consistency as by degrees almost to close the mouth of 
the spring; sometimes it is quite closed, and forms hil- 
locks that look as blacli as pitch, but the spring, which 
is resisted in one place, breaks out in another. Some of 
the springs, which have not been long open, form a mouth 
of eight or ten feet in diameter. 

" The people carry the naphtha by troughs into pits or 
reservoirs, drawing it off from one to another, leaving iu 
the first reservoir; the water, or the heavier part with 
which it is miied when it issues from the spring. It is 
tmpieasaat to the smell, and used mostly amongst the 
poorer sorts of the Persians, and other neighbouring 
people, as we use oil in lamps, or to boil their victuals ; 
"but it communicates a disagreeable taste. They find it 
bums best with a small mixture of ashes. As thoy 
obtain it in great abundance, every famOy is well supplied. 
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Thcj keep it, at a small dietaace from their houees, ia 
earthen vessels underground, to preTent any accident by 
fire, of which it is eitremelj Buseeptible."* 

Sviatoi, or Ho!y Island, fleema to have been Belcct«d by 
the Peraiana aa the principal place for extracting the oil, 
because the beds were cloae to the shore and on a level 
with the Bca. The island, however, has the drawback of 
indifferent harbour accommodation, ao that once the petro- 
leum trade assumed considerable proportions, it became 
obviously better to extract the oil from the mainland close 
to the splendid port of Baku. There is no reason t« be- 
lieve that the supply on the island has in any way dimin- 
ished since JoDaa Hanway's time. The only European 
traveller who appears to have visited it since is John 
Osmaston, an English tourist, who landed there in 1861 
/ with a German, who was putting up a refinery. " The 
naphtha beds," he says, " lie on the west of the island, 
and are of very considerable eitent. They are nearly all 
on a level with the sea, and of a uniform black colour, 
nothing growing upon them, and the surface flat, with 
pools of black- CO loured water upon it. In several places 
gas was bubbling up through the wafer, and on a calm 
day it will easily ignit*. Stones ha<l been piled round 
one of these bubblings, forming a little chimney round 
it. On applying a lighted stick the whole chinmey was 
filled with a pale yellow flame, which would continiie 
burning for any length of time, if not estinguished by 
wind or rain. The depth of the bitumen beds is un- 
known. "+ Baron Thielmann, in describing hia journey 
along the Caspian to Bi^ku in 1874, speaks of passing 
through a number of islands impregnated with naphtha in 

* "An HUtorical Account of the British Tmie over the Otqitui 
Sea." £f Joiuu Uanway, Merchant. London, 17G1. Vol. L p>ga 
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approaching the SbakofE point of the Apsheron penin- 
Bula. 

Besides getting black naphtha from SviaUii Isknd, the 
Feraiaas also in the last century obtained white naphtha 
from the peniasula of Apsheron. 

This is a sort of natural kerosine, found even at the 
present day. Jonaa Hanway describes it as " of a much 
thinner consistency than black naphtha. The Bussians 
drink it both as a cordial and medicine ; but it does not 
intoxicate. If taken internally, it is said \f> be good for 
the stone, as also for disorJera of the breast, and in 
venereal cases, and sore heads ; to both the last the Per* 
sians are very subject. Eitemally applied, it is of great 
use in scorbutic pains, gouts, cramps, &c., but it must be 
put to the part affected only ; it penetrates instantane- 
ously into the blood, and is apt, for a short time, to create 
great pain. It has also the projierty of spirits of wine 
to take out greasy spots iu ailks or woollens, but the 
remedy is worse than the disease, for it leaves an abomin- 
able odour. They say it is carried into India as a great 
rarity, and being prepared as a japan, is the most beauti- 
ful and lasting of any that has been yet found."* 

Petroleum was also exported in Hauway's time from 
the island of Tchclekea, on the opposite coast of the 
Caspian. Woodroffe was sent by Nadir Shah to survey 
the place. In his diary is the following record; — "Sep. 
14, 1743. — We weighed and camo in close under the east 
side of Naphtooia, as the Russians call it. The Persians 
call it Cherriken. The coast is difficult of access, being 
high. It contains about 36 families, who have 28 laips 
boats, with several wells of naphtha. The people subsist 
entirely by piracy. To remedy this evil. Nadir Shah 
Borne years ago offered to forgive all that was past, and 
to receive them into his favour, if they would come and 
settle about Astrabad Bay, where they might have lands 
British Trade over tlie Caspian Sen." Vol, L page 265, 
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and aell their naphtha to the iuhabitantB of that quarter. 
This they accepted, and carried on a briak trade for 
about two years, aelling their naphtha to the Persiana, 
Turcomans, &c. ; but getting tired of this way of living, 
returned to their trade of piracy."* O'DonoTan described 
it in 1879 as " teeming with petroleum." 

In 1801 Baku was re-anneied to Russia. J. M. Kin- 
neir, who shortly afterwards accompanied Sir John Mal- 
colm's mission to Persia in the capacity of political 
assistant, giTea us the next description of Baku, in a, 
well-known geographical memoir published in 1813 : — 
" The quantity of naphtha produced in the plain to the 
south-east of the city is enormous. The oil is drawn 
from wells, aome of which have Iwen found by a compu- 
tation of the inhabitants to yield from 1,000 to 1,S00 Iba. 
a day. These wells are, to a certain degree, inexhaustible, 
as they arc no aoooer emptied thau they again begin (o 
fill, and the naphtha continues gradually to increase until 
it has attained its former level. It is used by the natives 
aa a, substitute for lamp-oil, and when ignited emits a 
clear light, with much smoke and a disagreeable amull. 
. . . The whole country around Baku has at times the 
appearance of being enveloped in flames. It often seems 
aa if the fire rolled down from the mountains in large 
maases with incredible velocity ; and during the clear 
moonshine nights of November and Decrember a bright 
blue light is observed at times to cover the whole western 
range. This fire does not consume, and if a person finds 
himself in the middle of it, no warmth is fclt."t 

The Hon. George Keppel, who visited Baku in 1824, 
during an overland journey from India to England, vid 
Persia and the Caspian, observes that " the principal 
productions of Baku are black and white naphtha, which 
are found in such abundance that the wells are said to 

• " British TtikIb over (he CnapUa Sea." Vol i. pftge 89, 
f " Qeogtnphical Memoir of the FereiBo Empire," psge 359. 
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produce 1,500 Iba. a day," According to Colonel Tnle, 
"tlie quantity of naphtha collected from the Bprings 
about Baku was in 1819 eatimat«d at 241.000 pooda, or 
nearly 4,000 tons, the greater part of which went to 
Persia."* 

Shortly before the Crimean War, Dr. F. Wa^er and 
F. Bodenatedt viaited the Caucasus, and published a work 
in which they thus referred t« Baku : — " In the neigh- 
bourhood of Baku large quantities of naphtha are found. 
It is burnt instead of candles, but the smell is Tery 
unpleasant. The whitish-yellow flame worshipped by 
the Indians eiudes from the ground, and appears to be 
alimented by hydrogen ga8."t 

In McCulloch's works, and indeed in all others of the 
period, stress is laid upon the extensive character of the 
Baku petroleum deposits and the importance of theti-ade. 

In October, 1860, Baku was visited by Mr. Osmaston. 
As be approached Baku at night he saw from the steamer 
" a bright light reflected behind the town, proceeding from 
the naphtha fires about seven versta off in the moun- 
tains." This was the same phenomenon which, centuries 
earlier, had awed the navigators of the Caspian Sea. 
" The soil all round for two or three miles esudes this 
gas, for if the earth be loosened, or a small hole made, 
gas immediately bubbles up, which can easily be 
ignited." 

Describing the fire-worahippers, he speaks of a naphtha 
manufactory at Surakhani, and another "not far from 
Baku, where 117,000 roubles is its annual rent to the 
Crown, which shows of itself the magnitude of the 
undertaking." As in Jonas Hanway'a time, a hundred 
years earlier, the people still used the gas exuding from 
the ground to bum their lime. While staying at Baku 

• " Thfl Bw>t of Mirco Palo.' Bool; i. pugo 4. 
+ '■ SdHunyl." TraimUleit fr.im the Ocriann nt Ih-. F. Wngner 
and F. BodeuateJt by LnacelleH Wrasnll. Loiidou, 185*. Pago 27. 
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he was taken to witness what has sioce become a notori- 
ous sight of the place — the sea on fire. Tliis has bi^en 
described by Mr. Arnold, Mr. Mounsey, Mr. O'Donovan. 
and miiiiy others. Osmaston thus records what oc- 
curred ; — 

" In the evening I made an eipedition with Colonel 
Fragank to see the naphtha fires on the sea. Fra^ok 
had his long boat manned with ten men, and he and 
several of his friends and myseK left the quay juat as 
the sun weut down. We were soon out far in the open 
bay, and then rounding a long promontory, entered 
another, and in half an hour more we reaehed the spot. 
Gas was bubbling up in several places near the boat, the 
water looking as if it were boiling. The distance from 
land is about half a mile, and the depth of the wat*r full 
three and a half fathoms. A strong odour of naphtha 
pervaded the air. One of the sailors then threw oiit a 
piece of lighted tow, and after one or two ineffectual 
attempts, the waves were wrapt for several yards in flame. 
It was quito dusk, so we saw it beautifully. It was a. 
most extraordinary sight ; the sea as though it were on 
fire ; a patch of bright flame burning upon its cold bosom. 
Setting the Thames on fire one had heard of, but I never 
thought I should really witness the sea in a blaze. We 
rowed round it, and then away, but the flame could be 
seen dancing up and down with the waves till wc had 
gone nearly a mile distant. The wind then blew stronger 
and estinguiahed it, for it suddenly disappeared. There 
are several other spots in the Caspian where naphtha gas 
bubbles up in the same way."* 

In 1866 Baku was visited by Mr. Augustus Moimsey. 
Second Secretary to Her Majesty's Embassy at Vienna, 
on his way homo from Persia. " The whole country for 
several miles round Baku," he writes, " would seem to be 

* "Old Ali, or Travels Long Ago." Loniloa : Hntebarda, ISSI. 
Tagea 233-250. 
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underlaid by reservoirs of petroleum. Close i 
Indian temple there is a large manufactory for the purifi-' 
cation of it. The naphtha apurta like gas from a gas- 
pipe, and bums in like fashion wherever a hole is driven 
two or three fathoms into the soil."* 

In his book on " Euaaiau Metallurgieal Works." pub- 
lished in 1870, by Herbert Barry, for many years engineer 
in Russia, he says (page 70) : — " Petroleum exists in 
great quantities on the borders of the Caspian near Baku. 
Its quality is considered equal, or even superior, to the 

Major Marsh, who rode through Persia and Afghan- 
istan to India in 1872, tarried on his way at Baku. " The 
afternoon" (September 14th, 1872). he writes, "was 
devoted to the great natural wonders of Baku — petroleum 
and the eTerlastiug fires. At Surakhani the whole 
country is saturated with petroleum ; on making a hole 
in the ground the gas eaeapes. on lighting which it burns 
for a very long while — one of the few spots on earth 
where this eitraordinary phenomenon can be seen. 
When there ia no wind the flame is dull and small, but 
in a gale it roars and leaps up eight to ten feet. There 
are two naphtha refining establishments at Surakbant, 
the fumacea of which are entirely heated by the natural 
gas, which is collected as it rises out of the ground in 
tanka, and laid on by pipes. At night the whole 
plaee is lighted in the same manner, by ordinary gas- 
burners attached to the walls. On returning home in 
the evening we saw the silent waste lit up by various fires, 
each surrounded by a group of wild Tartars, cooking 
their food by its heat. The naphtha springs or wells are 
about five miles off, and the oil is brought in eaaks, in the 
crude state as it is pumped out of the wells — a thick, 
b.ack fluid. The engine that works the Government 

* "A Journey thrDngh the Caucaeus and the Interiui* of Parsis." 
LoDdon : Smith, Elder & Co., 1B72. Page 330, 
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patent ' slip ' uses this naphtha, instead of coal, for fuel. 
lCW The oil is brought out of a tank by pipea and is blown 
Jbto the grate by the force of steam, the heat and flame 
being reflated with the same ease as a gas-lamp, and 
steam can be got up in the large fumaceB in a quarter of 
an hour. It ia cheap, and has the advantage of being 
clean and easy to manage."" 

A moQth later Baku receired a fresh viaitor in the 
person of Lieutenant Baron Mas Von Thielmann, 
Secretary of the Imperial German Embassy at St. 
Petersburg. " The whole of the soil of the peninsula 
of Apsheron," he obaerres, " is saturated with naphtha.. 
The most powerful spring lies near Balakhani, and rises 
to a height of Si^ feet. Other less important springs are 
utilised by the Tartars, who collect the naphtha in jugs, 
which they bring to the distilleries. Besides the Eokereff 
distillery there are other large establishments, those of 
Meerzoeff, &c. The supply of gases is so abundant, that 
in the Kokereff manufactory not only are the steam- 
boilers and distillery apparatus heated by them, but the 
jets used for lighting the courtyard are left burning in 
the day time, "t 

The following year General Valentine Baker passed 
through Baku, in proceeding on a surveying expedition 
with Captain Gill to the Perao-Turcoman frontier. He 
speaks of the "apparently ineihaustible supply of 
naphtha which is found in the neighbourhood of Baku," 
and refers to " gas in estraordinary quantities bubbling 
up to the surface of the Caspian Sea." When proper 
steam machinery on a large scale was in working order, 
he predicted that the naphtha " would be produced from 

• "A Ride through laUm." London: Tinaley Brothens 1877. 
Tagee 54 and 5h. 

+ "A Joumey in the Ciaeasu!, Pera», &c," By LioutooMit Max 
Von Thielmimn. TraoBUted fay C. Haneago. London i Murray, 1876. 
Vol. i. page T. 
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the wells at an almost nominal cost." " It promiBaB to 
haTc a great effect in facilitating steam commUDicatioa 
on the Caspian, The discoveir of the immense supplies 
of naphtha at Baku, and its simple application to st^am 
purposes, has obviated the disadvantages which previously 
esisted through the high price of coal. The pure naphtha, 
as drawn from the wells, is not used ; it is the refuse 
after distillation which is found so valuable for steam pur- 
poses. This is not highly inflammable, and its use seems 
perfectly safe and thoroughly under control. Vessels 
originally fitted for burning coal can bum this naphtha 
with very little alteration. The naphtha is forced into the 
furnace in the form of spray mixed with a jet of steam. 
One stoker is sufficient for a large steamer. All the 
engineers of the vcsaelB burning naphtha speak in the 
highest terms of this fuel."* 

Here then, we have, a series of travellers, of different 
nationalities, concurring in representing the petroleum 
deposits at Baku as enormous and inexhaustible, at a 
period when it was to the interest of no one to eitol the 
place for selfish reasons. Up to 1872 the extraction of 
the oil was a close monopoly. In 1873, about the time 
of Baker's visit, it was thrown open to the world ; but 
it is a curious circumstance that, so far as I am aware. 
no Englishman has ever attempted to exploit the Baku 
petroleum riches. The task of doing bo has been left to 
Russians and Swedes. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P., called at Baku during a 
journey to Persia in 1875. "Baku," he wrote on his 
return home, t "has 'struck oil,' and before many years 
the world will hear much of this obscure town 
— this Petrolia in Asia. The engines of the Coiuiantine, 
the ship in which the Shah traversed the Caspian, were 

■ " ClciuiJs in tliB Eaet." Loadnn, 1875. Page 351, 

Thruugli FersOt by Canvoa." London : Tiaalef Brothers, 1ST7. 
i, pikgra 12S-I31. 
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driven with petroleum. Coal, the captain told us, cost 
18i roubles por hour, while petroleum coats oalj IJ 
roubles, — -a reduction from fifty ahillings to four Bhillinga, 
In a few years Baku will be united by railway with Tiflis 
and the Black Sea, and then probably all the steamships 
on the Euxine will be supplied with the same inexpensive 
fuel. For two or three miles along the shore of the bay, 
the many buildings in which the oil is refined by itself as 
fuel, pour forth dense smoke, and at eight miles from the 
town arc the sprmgs. The average depth at which the 
oil is touched seems to be about 150 feet. The wells are, 
for the moat part, nine inches to a foot in diameter. 
From the first well we visited, a small steam engine with 
most primitive gear was lifting about 400,000 lbs. of 
petroleum a day. The oil is of a gruonish colour, and as 
it is drawn up is emptied into a square pit dug in the 
surface, from which men take it in buckets and pour it 
into skins or barrels, the charge at the wells being at the 
rate of IJd. per 50 lbs. weight of oil." 

Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., 
British Commissioner for the settlement of the Perso- 
Baluch frontier in 1870, and the Seistan Boundary in 
1873, visited Baku about the same time as Mr. Arnold. 
The natural petroleum gas fires, which, as I have pointed 
out, have been flaring more than 2,500 years, he describes 
as " marvellouB, and worthy of classification among 
natural wonders. There is a large tract of ground near 
the sea, out of which gas iasues in profusion. The whole 
soil appears to be impregnated here with naphtha. The 
fires of Baku have attracted much attention from Caspian 
and Caucasian travellers, and are really well worthy of 
more general discussion and intimate acquaintance by the 
scientific world." 

Mr. O'Donovau, the special correspondent of the BaUy 
New», spent some months at Baku between 1879 and 
1881, and gave graphic descriptions of the place. "All 
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around Baku," be wrote, " the groimd is sodden with 
natura.1 issues of aapbtha. lu hundreds of places it 
exhales from the ground and bums freely when a light ia 
applied. Only a couple of months before my visit its 
volatile products produced a. remarkable effect a few 
miles from Baku. A large earth cliff fronting the sea 
was tumbled over as by an earthquake shock, and, as 
I myself saw, huge boulders and weighty ships' boUers 
were thrown a hundred yards. In view of the immense 
supply of natural petroleum, as yet only very sHghtly 
developed, and its application to the railway from Tiflia 
to Baku, 1 think this subject is worthy of every atten- 
tion. Yet there are proprietors of large tracts of petxo- 
leum-bearing ground whose capital rests unproductive 
because of a want of demand."* 

Mr. Edward Stack, of the Indian Civil Service was at 

Baku in August 1881. " The out-turn of the naphtha 

■ springa at Baku," he says, "was about 160,000 tons last 

year, and is increasing yearly. Difficulties of transport 

'■hinder this trade to a certain extent, but these will be 

rgely surmounted if the American plan be adopted, . . . 

|At present the naphtha is transported chiefly by water. 

■A hundred and fifty vessels lie in the harboiu", mostly 

Bscbooners of 90 to 200 tons; but some three-uiasted 

frteamers belong to the port, the largest being of 1,000 

► tons burden. Nobody can spend half-an-hour in Baku 

t -without seeing that it is a very rich and flourishing place. 

I I envied it for India."t 

Another well-known special correspondent, Mr. 
I,, of the Times, made a journey through the 
■Caucasus in 1881 . Describing Baku, he observes -.-^ 
•"What is said of the capabilities of the country in 

"The Herv Oaaie." Bj EdmanJ O'Doqot&ii. London: Smitb, 

>., 1S82. Vol i. pngea 32-39. 
" Six Months in PereiB." Ixindon : Sampson Low & Co., 1SS2. 
fToL ii. page 209, 
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petroleam seema almost to exceed all credibility. Petro- 
leum, it IB aBBcrtcd, la enonnouB subteiraueaii lakes and 
reservoirs, underlies tbe Caucasian re^on from sea to 
sea. It is largely found beneath the eteppea, both north 
and south of the tuountain chaiu. At Baku, and the 
peninsula of Apsheron, at the end of the chain on the 
Caspian, naphtha has its main sources. Theprinceaa with 
whom I ptirtcd at Petrovak, was not indulging her poetic 
fancy when ahe told me that ' Naphtha hursts forth in 
copioua apringa, sending up tall liquid columns not unlike 
the geysera in Iceland.' Up to this time the difficulty of 
conveying the material has stood in the way of the full 
development of this marvellous source of wealth." 
Referring to the scheme to convey the oU through a pipe 
from Baku to Batoum, he continues : — " But, by whatever 
means the hquid may be conveyed from Baku to the 
various seaports and railway stations of the world, it 
seems hkely to effect little less than an economic revolu- 
tion. There is scarcely any use, domestic or social, that 
naphtha cannot be put to. Could the liquid be made to 
travel so cheaply as to undersell English and other coal 
in countries like Italy, Spain, and other Meditermnean 
regions, where coal sella at three guineas a ton. it would 
bo hardly possible to reckon what enonuous wealth would 
accrue to the people of the Caucasus."" 

It is particidarly worthy of notice that none of the 
travellers who have visited Baku since the time c " 
the Great have expressed any doubts as to the durability 
of the petroleum supply. So far as I am aware, neither 
in BuBsta nor out of it has any person familiar with the 
^^egion questioned either the unLmited character of the 
supply or itfl excellence. The geographers are at one 
with the travellers on this point. Eeclus, the foremost 
geographer of the time, calls Baku a " great natural 
* " A Summer Tour in Buuia." LodiIod : Ohmpmeii & Hali, I3S3. 
Fftges 318-S20. 
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-workshop. The flames from the petroleum gaaes of the 
peninsula at times burst forth spontaneously, and 
during boisterous nights the hiUaides are swept by sheets 
of phosphorescent light. Even in the middle of the sea 
the naphtha streams dribble up, cloliing the ripples far 
and near with a thin irridescent coating. The legend of 
Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven, may in the 
popular fancy bo possibly associated with the flaming 
hills and waters of the region. To the internal pressure 
of the gases is due the rising of the naphtha, which is 
forced upwards through the sands and shbgly hiyers 
below the superficial tertiary strata. ... So far, the 700 
naphtha wells sunk in the neighbourhood of Baku show 
110 sign of exhaustion. But inuneuse loss is caused by 
the ignorance of those eugaged in tie trade. Thus a 
well at Balakhani, yielding 4,800 tons of naphtha daily, 
ran waste for four weeks before a roserroir could be 
prepared to receive the oil."* 

In Stanford's " Compendium of Geography," the 
Tolume of which on Asia was compiled by the eminent 
geographer Professor A. H. Keane, and edited by Sir 
Richard Temple, the opinion is expressed that, " the 
inexhaustible naphtha springs promise to prove a future 
source of permanent wealth to the country" (page 362). 
"Baku is the centre of the most productive naphtha 
district in Asia" (pa^ 381). 

John Geddie, another geographer, writest : — " The 
whole peninsula is saturated with naphtha, and the oil 
which exudes freely from the soil at various spots forms 
the chief riches of Baku. One of these naphtha wells 
has sometimes been known to catch fire by accident and 
to coutiaue to bum for years, throwing up its pillar 

• " The Earth and ita Inhabitants." London : J. 3. Virtue &. Oo., 
1883. Vul. VL. pagB 108. 

t " The RiiHsiau Empire : Hiitorical and Descriptive." By Jghn 
Geddie, F.K.G.8., Loudon : Neleon & Sons, 1S32. Page 378. 
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of flame to mark the farthest outpost of the Cao 

Two more opinions may be cited to clench the c 
" The potential productiveness of the Baku oil re^ou > 
incomparably superior to that of PenneTlvania," saidl 
Professor Mendalajeff. the celebrated Bussian scientiat,f 
after a Tiait to Baku in 1&S2. "Comparing the re sulti 
achieved in the two countries on one side, and thsrl 
arrer&ge dejith and total number of wells on the other, in 
may be justly stated that the natural petroleum wells c 
Baku, as far as our knowledge goes, have no parallel ii 
world." Such was the opinion expressed by the BritialiS 
Vice-Consul at Batoum, Mr. Peacock, in a consular tradag 
report published the same year. 

I have been at pains to quote a largo number < 
English authorities, even at the risk of being called I 
compiler, because commercial men are invariably i 
incredulous and suspicious in their attitude towards neurl 
ideas, that my assertions unsupported might have failedV 
to have carried weight. In this chapter I have givei 
almost all that has been published in English works oiffl 
Baku petroleum. In the succeeding ones the matter will j 
be original and derived from innumerable Kussiaa m 
sources, But even before proceeding to examine thisJ 
mass of modern Russian data, the conviction should havsl 
taken root in the reader's mind that the old deposits oCl 
Baku are of a very extraordinary and wonderf ~ 
character. 
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Offidal EBtimato of the 'Ares of the Petroleum H^on of Ruwia— 
Localities where the Oil Abounds — The Crimean Deposits — The 
Supply in the Tamui Pcninaula — Operntiona at Novoroaeiak, in 
the Ter and Tiflia Diatrieta, and near Petrovek— The CuspisJi 
Depomta— Setting the Sea on Fire— The Tranacaapian Oil Kelda— 
Enough ti> Supply the whole Ruaaian Empire — A Modeat Annei- 
atjon— Description of the Baku Oil Region— The Surakhaui and 
Balakhani Plateaux — Quantity of Petroleum Extracted up to 
□DW — Qeolo^cal Characterielica of the Caspian Petroleum Region 
— Errooeona Dedaetiona of Scientific Men — Luda-ig Nobel'B 
Theory of the Petroleum Deposita — Inatancea of Variationa in 
the Supply of Oil from Contiguous Wells- The Vaatness of the 
Baku Supply beyond the reach of Controversy- Ita Ineihauati. 
Inlity^ — Relative Positions of the Baku and Peunsylvaniali 
Supplies from Ports Accessible tu European Shipping, 

The compiler of Spon's " Encyclopeedia of the lodtiBtrial 
Arta," an a,uthoritatiTe work of reference, apeaks of the 
EuBsian ofBcial estimate of 14,000 square milea compos- 
ing the area of the petroleum territory of the Bussian 
Empire, as " obviously exaggerated." I do not see what 
groHods exist for such a sweeping statement. Petroleum 
abounds in the Vistula province, in the Goremmeuts of 
Samara and Saratoff on the Volga, in the Petchora 
region of the distant North, and in the territory of 
Ferghana, on the confines of Afghanistan. But, exclud- 
ing all these, and restricting ourselves entirely to the 
Caucasus and Caspian, we Itave there oil strata 
direct from the Crimea, aerose the Caucasus, and under the 
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Caspian, to the Balkan Hills beyond— a distance of 1,500 ■ 
miles, which, with a hTpothetital breadth of t«n miles, 1 
would alone give more than the area referred to. 

The petroleum springs in the Crimi'a have never been. I 
worked or investigated to any estent, and I am told they 
are too far from the coast to pay at present the specu- 
lator. Crossing the sea of Azoff, we come to the TaB 
Peninsula, famous even in classical times for its petro- J 
leum springs. These are described as most resembling J 
those of Pennsylvania, the oil, compared with the Balm I 
supply, being meagre and soaking into the wells, rather; I 
than forming huge cellular reservoirs, or underground ff 
ponds, as in the case of Caspian petroleum. But, s 
matter of fact, the petroleum fields of the Kuban region I 
have never been thoroughly explored, and it is not im- J 
probable that the supply may l>e more copious than i 
generally imagined. It was in this district that the first I 
spouting- well, or oil-fountain, made its apjiearance in tha J 
Caucasus, forming, in 1866, on NovoseilsefE's estate an. J 
immense lake, which overflowing, penetrated to a branch, I 
of the river Kudako and ran out to sea. Ten years ago f 
there were twentj-two wells and tubes iu operation, pro- j 
ducing 1.500 tons of oil annually. In 1875 there were j 
forty-two wells, producing 4,000 tons. Latterly, ai 
have already stated, a French company has successfully I 
,. bored for oil sixty miles inland of Novorossisk, and 1 
' pumped it through pipes to a kcroaino refinery on Novo- \ 
roBsiak bay. Except for Baku, this petroleum region I 
would probably have undergone considerable develop- i 
ment, but while crude petroleum can be delivered at tha ^ 
Baku railway station for transport lo Batoum for a few J 
pence the ton. it will not pay to exploit the oil in the 
rocky, woody, roadless region of Kuban. 

Proceeding further east, the next place where the I 
petroleum is extracted to any extent is in the Ter and \ 
Tiflis districts, where also the oil has been used for at 
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In 1874 there were 113 wells in the former, producing 
400 tons, and in the latter fourteen producing nearly 
2,000 tons. Litter statisticB I have not been able to ob- 
tain. Further east still, there are wells in Daghestan 
giving a few hundred tons of oil annuaUj to the moun- 
taineers, and then we come to the Apsherou peninsula, 
jutting into the Caspian, which, when its oil fountains 
are playing 200 or 300 feet high, might not unfitly be 
compared to a huge 8[>ennaeeti whale. From the mouth 
of the Samur river at the north of the peninsula, to the 
mouth of the Kura in the south, a distance of 200 miles, 
the whole of the region mity be regarded as oil producing 
country. In this manner the entire chain of the Caucasus, 
720 miles long, possesses petroleum, scattered for the 
most part sporadically over the surface of the interior, 
but welling up in vast quantities at the two extremities 
— the Taman peninstila in the Black Sea, and the Apsheron 
peninsula in the Caspian. Between these two points the 
oil is found at an altitude of 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, and 6iX) feet below it. 

Respecting the Apsheron peninsula and its chief oil 
producing districts near Baku. I shall aay more directly. 
Let me. as briefly as possible, dismiss the CaBpian. 
From the extremity of the Apsheron peninsula to Sras- 
novodsk, a distance of 200 miles, a mountain ridge runa 
under the sea, sustaining an old local tradition that ^ea 
ago, before it was depressed by some volcanic action, it 
divided the Caspian into two lakes. This ridge, there is 
every reason to believe, is full of oil. At any rate, where- 
ever it juts up to the surfa<;e oil flows from the reef. 
Bussian sailors call these projections *' Oil Rocks." The 
extent to which they eject petroleum seems to depend 
upon the weather. Holy Island, which lies a few miles 
off the extremity of the Apsheron peninsula, abounds 
with petroleum, which was once regularly exploited by 
the Persians, Tcheleken Island, on the opposite aide of 
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the sea, was fajnoua in classical times for its spring of I 
oil, a:Dd, according to Kussian surreys T hare by me, 
literally a soddened mass of petroleum and ozokerit. Be- 
tveea these two islands there are numerous spots where 
oil floats up to the surface of the Caspian, and a still 
larger number where the petroleum gas bubbles to the 
top. In Baku bay, between the Bailoff and tShikhoff 
promontories, there was a spot, now converted into a well 
by extending an artificial peninsula to it, where the gaa 
used to come to the surface with sufficient force to upset 
boats passing over the eddies. The well was won from 
the sea by Selim Ehan, and is called the Selinikhanoft 
well. It is situated close to the Tillage of ShikboS. If 
a light be applied on a calm day to the gas bubbles in 
parts of Baku bay, acres of water become covered witlt i 
flame, the size of the phenomenon being dependent, it 19 
said, on the direction of the wind previously prevailing. 
The flames do not give out any very great heat, as Mr. 
Ludwig Nobel once found when, by way of eiperiment, 
he drove his steam launch right through the water whila 
thus ignited. 

The Caspian traversed, there is a brief interval of 
desert, followed by the Balkan hills, where, since the 
final annejation of the region by Kussia in 1881, extra- 
ordinary deposits of petroleum have lieen discovered. 
That oil existed there was long known, for the Turco- 
mans used to extract it from wells and convey it on 
camel-back to Khiva. But it was not until 1881, when a 
party of engineers, while searching for water for the new 
railway, suddenly alighted upon the "Naphtha Hill," 
that Bussia became aware of the value of what the Duke 
of Argyll used to designate her '• barren and coBtly ac- 
quisitions." This hill lies sixteen and a half milea south- 
west of the Tageer wells, and fifty-three from the rail- 
way, with which it is connected by a Decauville miniature 
railroad. Shortly after it was discovered, a Baku oil 
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eiploiter — Prince EristofE — quietly staked tbe whole 
property as his own, and began to make preparations for 
working it. The Governor of the TranHcaspian region. 
General Hohrberg, however, heard of this annexation, 
and Bent a geological engineer to the spot to survey it, 
when an estimate was made that the ozokerit and oil in 
the hill thus coolly appropriated were worth ^5,000.000 
sterling. Upon receipt of this news tlie Governor had 
EristofE's slakes pulled up, and the Decauville railroad 
removed from Bami to the spot, bo as to enable the loco- 
motives to obtain their own supply of petroleum fuel 
from tbe locahty, instead of importing it from Baku. 
At present there is only one well bored, giving ten tona 
of petroleum daily, which is amply sufficient for the 
wants of the railway. Eonshin. the mining engineer in 
chaise, reported last year that there were 20,000 acres of 
petroleum land round about the hill, which could easily 
furnish 1,000,000 tons of oil annually ; that is to say, 
enough to light every lamp, grease every machine, and 
drive every locomotive in the Husaian empire. Other 
deposits eiist in the neighbourhood, which have not yet 
been surveyed. When the Tranacaspian railway is ex- 
tended further in the direction of India, as it will some 
day be, this "Black California," as the Eussians call the 
place, will not only provide fuel for the Une, but also fuel 
and kerosine for the people of Khorassan. Afghanistan, 
and Central Asia, who experience much suffering and in- 
convenience from a deficiency of both. The deposits will 
thus acquire immense importance. At present, while 
Baku is giving such a copious supply, we may regard the 
TrauBcaapian deposits as a reserve. 

In this manner there are three great outlets for the 
Caucasus- Caajiian petroleum deposits — the Taman and 
Apsheron peninsulas at the two extremities of the chain, 
and the districts of Tcheleken and Black California, 
which we may couple together, on the cast side of the 
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Caspian. The latter constitute tbe extremity of the i 
strata, no more petroleum being found further in that 
direction, so far as my knowledge of Central Asia extends, 
until Fci^hana is reached, quite 1,000 miles beyond. 

Eetuming to the Apsheron [jeninsula, u gUince at the j 
, map wilt show that it eit«nds 60 or 70 miles into tho I 
Caspian Sea. BaVu is situated where the projection, 
begins to break away from the coastline of the Caucasus, 
The peninsula there is about 20 miles broad from sea to 
sea. The oil plateau imder oiploitation lies midway 
between the two flanks of the peninsula, at a height o£ 
1 75 ft. above the level of the Caspian Sea. The wells are I 
thus sufficiently elevated to almost allow of the oil find- 1 
ing its way by gravity to the refineries situated on Baku 1 
bay. sis or eight miles from them. There are two gr^ai j 
groups of wells, tho Surakhani and the Balakhani. The . 
former exist on the sit« of the old Fire-Worshippertf ' 
temples, where tho petroleum gas has been issuing from 
the ground from the pre-historic period. Only two or 
three companies carry on operations here. The majority . 
are gathered at Balakhani, or, more correctly, on th» J 
Balakhani- Saboontcbi plateau. Formerly all the oil w, 
extracted at Surakhani; then a start was made 
Balakhani, six miles to the west, where a more copious 
supply was discovered, and drilling operations were found 
to be more easily carried on. By degrees the oil fielcb 
grew till they encroached upon, and covered the 
Saboontchi plateau also. The collective area of the two 
plateaux under exploitation is now about a couple of j 
square miles. Most of the 400 drilled wells of tbe •I 
Apsheron peninsula are collected on this small patch of | 
ground, the properties being mingled together in appar- 
ently inextricable confusion. The wells are most in 
veniently crowded, but the Eussians and Armenians I 
prefer to continue working tbe plateau to seeking oil i 
elsewhere beyond its limits. On tho plateau they are ] 
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sure to get oil, but they are not so sure of oil outside it, 
and wheu the price of crude petroleum rules at 3d. or 
4d. per tou there is no temptation for speculators to go 
sinking wells on virgin ground. If it be remembered 
that none of the wells have yet got lower than 825 ft., in 
spite of the terrific outbursts of oil, and that this lowest 
distance is the distance when American borers only begin 
to think of finding a supply of oil, it will be seen that 
the Balakhani well-ownerB have no temptation whatever 
to resign their sites, however crowded they may be, for 
others elsewhere. This policy does not imply any dis- 
belief in the esistence of rich oil-lands outside the 
present boundary. On the contrary, there is plenty of 
evidence to support the opposite view. Thus, there was 
a time wheu the BiLlakhani plateau alone was exploited; 
the same overcrowding eiisted in it ; but although land 
could be had very much cheaper on the contiguouB 
Saboontchi plateau, no one attempted to avail himself of 
the opportunity. At length, step by step, the Balakhani 
oil fields encroached upon the Saboontchi plateau, and it 
was found that it had a richer supply than Balakhani. 
Since then the biggest fountains have occurred in this 
neglected locality, and land which might have been 
bought for a trifle a few years ago is now literally worth 
its weight in gold. 

Sii miles to the west, across the Boyook salines, are 
several wells at the village of Binagadi, at the foot of 
the mountain Boyook Dagh ; and a couple o£ miles 
Bouth-west of these is a well or two close to an extinct 
mud volcano, alongside a lake of asphalfe. When the 
market for petroleum increases, these latter, as well us 
otber points undeveloped yet, will become as active as 
Balakhani. At present oil is such a drug that nobody 
has the heart to go boring for what no profitable sale 
can he found for, after it is got to the surface. 

The peninstda, with its shoulders, possesses an area of 
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1,200 square miles of oil-bearing land. Of this area not 
more than three square miles have yet been developed. 
Were this oil extracted from strata, it might be affirmed 
that iu working the three square miles the well-ownera 
were exhausting the land lying outside the area. But 
the fact of the oil existing, not in beds or strata, but in 
countless cells, disposes of any such fear. The borers 
exhaust only the ground immediately below them ; they 
do not interfere at all with the oil lyiug u short distance 
beyond. Throughout these three square miles the boring 
rods have never yet penetrated deeper than oil usually 
begins to be found in America. Tet the amount the 
wells have furnished since 1832 reaches the enormous 
total of 4,000,000 tons of petroleum. This quantity 
from 400 wells looks prodigious ; yet, on the other hand, 
if spread over the three square miles, it would not repre- 
sent a layer deeper than eighteen inches. 

Geologically, httle or nothing is known about the 
Caspian petroleum region. It has been ascertained that 
the oil rests in Tertiary beds overlying Miocene, but, 
beyond this simple fact, science is mute or at fault, and 
even the engineers working the wells confess themselvea 
ignorant of the conditions regulating the supply of 
petroleum. Twenty years ago Baku was visited by a 
very eminent savant, Professor Abich, who posseaseB a 
wide celebrity on the Continent. Abich explored the 
Apsheron peninsula several times, and from his observa- 
tions deduced certain theories, many of which hare 
proved to be more or less wrong. He predicted, for 
insl-ance, that no petroleum would be found after a depth 
of 60 or 70 feet, and counselled the Baku engineers to 
bore no lower. But practice has proved hia prediction 
to be lamentably inaccurate. As far as 70 feet, wells 
give only from a few hundredweight to a couple of tons 
of oil per diem. Dissatisfied with this result, the Baku 
people disregarded Abich's advice, and bonng SCO feet. 




found oil flowing at the rate of ISO toos a day. In 
Group XTV., at Balakbaui, ei fountaiu waa struck at 250 
feet, yielding 250 tons every twenty -four hours. 

A few years later, in 1873, when more data were forth- 
coming to guide the eavanl, Trautsehold visited Baku, 
and declared that no oil would bo found of any Talue 
below 200 feet. After 140 feet, he held that the oQ 
would loae ita virtue. But eventa proved him to be alto- 
gether wrong. Crude i>etroleum has been obtained from 
a depth of 825 feet, quite as good aa that eiuding 
naturally from the surface. 

Later on, Profeaaor Mendelaieff made a journey to 
Baku. Ko Kuaaian savant has a higher place in the 
esteem of English scientific men than MendelaJefE. In 
1882, the Eoyal Society conferred upon him the I>avey 
medal for bis reaearches. On his return from Baku, 
Mendelaieff wrote a monograph upon the American and 
Caucasian petroleum fields ; but there is nothing in that 
wMch has proved of any great value to the petroleum 
borer. He declared the region to be incomparably richer 
than that of America, which he also had visited, — but 
thatwas known beforehand, and was no new diaeovery ; 
and he penned a brilliant essay on the origin of petro- 
leum, which the Baku engineera and chemists, in common 
with a large number of scientific men, do not believe in, 
and which, whether right or wrong, has been of no 
service in accurately determining the conditions under 
which ptetroleum may infallibly be obtained. Receiving, 
thus, no aid from science, or, what is worse, repeatedly 
misled by exponents of it, the Baku people have had to 
bore for oil by guesswork. It has been quite a lottery. 
Oil has always been found, but it has been altogether a 
matter of luck whether at 100 feet, 200 feet, or 500 feet. 
With the eiception of Nobel Brothers, none of the firms 
keep any record of the geology of their wells. There is 
consequently an absence of adequate data for the tavaat 
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to work upoD. Nobel Brothers have, I believe, geological 
records of the whole of their wells, and the theory held ] 
bj Ludwig Kobel, deduced from th«m, seems to mc the 
only one to meet the case. This theory is, that the oU- 
beariog strata, originally running regularly iu an almost 
diagonal direction, became dislocated and thrust hither 
and thither horizontally during some volcanic disturb- 
ance, and a sort of irregular cellular character giYon to 
the petroleum deposits. 

No other theory seems to me to satisfactorily explain 
how that the 400 wells and fountains existing at present 
at Baku should display, eicept in a few instances, no 
connection with oae another, although most of them are 
disposed close together ou less than a thousaod square 
acres of ground. The independence of the wells shows 
unquestionably that although the subterranean fluids 
may at some time have been collected iu one vast series 
of reservoirs, in regular strata, they must now be con- 
fined in innumerable sub-divided basins, having no con- 
nection between them. Let me give a few instances. 
Near the village of Strikboff, at Bibi Aibat, a short time 
ago there were four wells giving oil within a few yards of 
one another — yet all at different depths, the first at 259 
feet, the second at 560, the third at 280. and the fourth 
at 350. Close to them was a more striking instance. An 
old well esisted, 70 feet deep, which for generations had 
furnished petroleum. The engineers set up a derrick a 
few yards from it, expecting to get oil readily at about 
the same depth, but did not strike any until they had 
penetrated 420 feet. At Surakhani, Meoraoeff sank a 
well 700 feet deep before reaching oil, although close by 
there were several pits giving oil at the depth of 100. IE 
the oil were collected in a single reservoir, or in basins 
joined to one another, it is obvious that the fountains 
that often occur would eshaust the surrounding localities. 
The Droojba fountain, for eiample, which I saw in Sep- 
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tember spouting oil at the rate of two million gallons per 
diem from a depth of 574 feet, would have ruined all the 
neighbouring wella of a lesBer depth had the reservoir 
been a general one. Ab a matter of fact, while it was 
shootiug its oil 300 feet high, the wells a stone's throw 
off were giving their dailj supply of petroleum, totally 
unaffected by it. Many pumping wells have been worked 
for years without the level of the oil being lowered in the 
slightest degree, or the wells in any way affected hy dis- 
charges from adjoining fountains proceeding from greater 
or lesser depths. The peninsula of Apsheron is probably 
boney-combed with thousands of oil cells. One of these 
cells, belonging to Kokereff. has already given a million 
and a half of barrels of oil. and yet the pump draws the 
oil as freely and as readily to the surface aa when the 
basin was first tapped by the boring bit years ago. 

The subterranean basins vary considerably in size, but 
while well-filled cells are often found close to the surface, 
experience seems to show that the deepier the Baku people 
bore the more copious the supply. At any rate, the Baku 
firms are boring deeper every year, and every year the 
fountains become more terrific. The rule is, when a cell 
is tapped, to let the oil flow to the surface — if it does 
flow — until it ceases running, and then to pump it. 
When the cell is sucked dry, the engineers begin to bore 
again, and go on boring till another one la reached. This 
process goes on continually until some copious supply is 
reached, which is sufficient t-o last for years. This, as in 
the case of the Kokerefl[ well, sometimes assumes a per- 
manent character. In America, a depth of 1,000 feet is 
thought nothing of in boring for oil ; a man is not par- 
ticularly discouraged if he penetrates as tar without 
discovering petroleum. In Baku, however, an engineer 
begins to look for it at 100 feet, and no well has yet got 
lower than 825. In 1883 two flowing wells in less than 
a month upheaved nearly 30,000,000 gallons of oil apiece 
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from a. depth o£ 700 feet, and when they were fioallj 
plugged, to "cork up " their supply for future use, they 
were still flowing at a rate of about 20.000 gallons of oil 
per diem. Nobel Brothers have got 14 such wells 
" corked up." because crude petroleum will not fetch 
more than a few pence a ton at Baku just now. Yet the 
deepest of these 14 basins, crammed with oil, is less than 
800 feet from the surface. In America there are a 
number of wells in the Bradford region 2.000 or 3.000 
feet deep, and one in West Virginia which will soon be 
5,000. 

That the Baku supply is immense is a point that i 
beyond the reach of controTersy. Nobody has < 
questioned it. It is therefore really unnecessary tofl 
defend what has never been attacked. As regards thaW 
inexhaustibility of the supply the case is different, 
or two cavilling cries have been raised against Bakii.1 
But these have not proceeded from Russian experts 
Baku, or from foreign exi>erts who have visited the region.^ 
In a word, nobody who knows anything personally of 
Baku has ever entertained any doubts on the subject. 
The cry has simply been raised by importers of Amerioan 
oil, angry at the impending lowering of the market by 
the inrush of oil from Baku. I do not desire to carry 
conviction to these, but from the facts I have given, the 
public will shrewdly gather that if the petroleum cells in 
the three exploited square miles of Baku are sufficient to 
supply the whole of Europe with oil, there must be 
enough left in the basins lower than 825 feet, and in the 
untouched 1,197 square miles of the Apsheron peninsula, 
to stock the markets of the world for ages. 

With regard to the accessibility of the supply, the 
Baku deposits lie about the same distance from the Black 
Sea coast that the American oil-fielda do from the Atlantic 
littoral. If the Suram pass of the Lesser Caucasus acts 
as an impediment lacking in the case of America, it 
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should be remembered that steps are abeadj being taken 
to remove the obstacle ; and that, further, Baku possesses 
in the Caspian and Volga a splendid water-way, close to 
the oil fields, surpassing the communications of Pennsyl- 
vania. To this should be added, that for the last four 
years the crude oil has been selling on the spot at Baku 
at the maximum rate 14 times cheaper than on the spot 
Pennsylvania, while the minimxim rate prevailing last 
autumn was 112 times cheaper than that of the Ameri- 
can oil. It is obvious that such cheapness allows a very 
wide margin for profit. 
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The petroleum wells lie eight or nine miles diatant from 
Baku. The joumej is mostly done by phaeton. It may 
also be aceomphshed by railway by means of Ihe Petro- 
leum Branch (Neftiani Ootchastok) of the Trauscau- 
casian railroad; a train running from Baku Station to 
Surakhani at 11.45 a.m., arriving there at 12.28 p.m. and 
returning in the afternoon at 2.15. To Saboontchi and 
Balakhaui two trains run daily, at 9.25 a.m. and 5.10 p.m., 
doing the distance in ha^f an hour, and returning respeC' 
lively at 10.25 a.m. and 6.25 f.h. But a phaeton drive is 
far preferable to the railroad. To get to Baku Station, 
in the first place, one must take ajihaetou. theroad being 
too bad for walking, and when the Sabooutuhi or Surak- 
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liani Station is reached another phaeton is needed to con- 
Tej the traTeller through the oil fields. The best plan, 
therefore, is for him to step out from the hotel, and, 
having selected a good phaeton, bargain with the driver 
for the trip. If the suburban streetB in Baku are 
horribly paved, or rather not paved at all, consisting 
simply of jutting rock and shifting sand, there is an 
eicellent set-off in the superiority of the vehicles. These 
"phaetons," as they are locally designated, are roomy 
and furnished with splendid springs ; and in most 
instances are drawn by a pair of horses, which for vigour 
and endurance afford a marked contrast to the horse- 
flesh we are accustomed to in our London streets. The 
drivers are Tartars, and a superior class of men compared 
with the iavoBtchihg usually met in Euesiau towns. The 
charge for driving to any part inside Baku is 15 copecks, 
or 4d." The journey to Balakhani or Surakhani occu- 
pies more than two honrs. For going there and back, 
and waiting at different points while his fare inspects the 
wells, the driver erpects three or four roubles. As no 
refreshments are to be had on tho road or at the wells, 
the traveller should take something with him, particularly 
something to assuage his thirst, the joiimey most of the 
year round being a warm and dusty one. In inspecting 
the derricks, ho can hardly escape having his helmet and 
coat splaahod with oil, and even if he turns up the bottom 
of his trousers he is sure to soil them in traversing the 

" This ii for two persona ; for thrra or four the charge ia 20 
oopeclu. By the hour tho oharge ia 60 copecks. To the BUck Town, 
u tar an Nobel's Worka, the fare is ED coptckg, and 50 copocks back. 
To tho railway station the fare is 20 cope^ka for two persons, and SO 
cnpecks fiT four ; to the gooda' station 30 copccka for two persona, 
and 40 oopecka for four ; from the railway etation to the tovnx 30 
oopccka for two persons, and from the goods' Btation 40 copecfca. 
Luggage, not carried in the hand, ia chnrged 15 copecka extra at the 
end of the journey. The farea are fixed by tho town authoritiee. 
1 o'clock in the monung the driver may charge double fare. 
O 2 
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Band, ankle-deep, and moiat with oil, round about tb< 
wells. It is a uuBtake, therefjjfc, to ^o out to the wells 
too well dresBed. Should he do so, however, and spoil 
hia clotbeB, there are several tailors' shops opposite the 
H6tel d'Europo where the grease will be extracted &a 
cheaply and as thoroughly aa in England. 

If the weather be not too warm, the journey to the 
wells is not an unpleasant one, even for anybody unac- 
customed to a good bard bit of travelling ; the novelty 
of the drive provoking an interest rendering him insen- 
Bible to the dust and the heat. The track, for there ia 
DO road, lies the whole way across sheer desert. The 
surface consists of rugged limestone, the ruts and the 
ja^ed projections being eased here and there by a layer 
of dust. Vegetation there is none, save the everlasting 
camel-thorn, which, when thick, imparts occasionally a 
green tint to the landscape. Now and a^ain a black 
patch is seen; this ia one of the numerous petroleum 
springs dotting the Apsheron peninsula. Close to Ealak- 
hani depressions are observed, covered with a dazzling 
whit« efflorescence ; these are salt lakes, of which there 
are any number in this part of the Caucasus. When one 
gets into Balakhani itself, the white lakes are replaced by 
black ones — lakes of crude petroleum, oil, in many of 
which there is plenty of room for boats to row. These 
lakes are often set on fire and burnt, to get rid of the oil, 
while millions pine for more bght and fuel in Western 
Europe. 

The town of Baku left behind, the traveller has on his /■ 
right the TcAoTMi Qorod. or Black Town, where the 200 
refineries are situated. These stretch along the bay, and 
belch forth smoke like a concentrated Birmingham. 
Afterwards the ground rises, and while the phaeton is 
crawling up it, there is a fine view of Baku Bay, If the 
wind be blowing from the sea, the breeze is pleasant, and 
moderates the intense heat of the sun, shining from a 
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turquoiae-blue firmament upon the ru^ed Apsheron 
peninsula. Further on. the railway is crosaed, and then 
a whole bunch of pipe-lines are met running in a higgledy- 
piggledy fashion towards the Black Town, conTeying the 
crude oil thither from the weUs. The hiUs about are 
dotted with reservoirs, containing thousands of tons of 
oil. No Tillages or Bettlements eitist between Baku and 
Balakhani, and not a structure is seen the whole dis- 
tance, except a ruined stone watch-house at intervals, 
erected by Ludwig Nobe! to protect his first pipe-line 
— -the first in the country — from the infuriated Tartar 
carriers, whose lucrative pursuit was cut short when the 
pipe-line superseded the conveyance of oil in barrel. 
But although there are no habitations, there is plenty 
of traffic along the track. Crowds oE donkey-boys are 
passed, with (mnniers crammed with grapes, going to 
Baku, or returning with empty ones from it. Moat 
traTellers describe the Apsheron peninsula as a total 
desert, but this is a mistake. On the northern side are 
many miles of gardens stretching along the shore, one 
strip — from the village of Gerodcel to Beelgia^-having 
a length of twelve miles with a breadth in one place of 
five. This lies on the neck of the |>etiinsula eiactly 
opposite Baku, about twenty miles by road, and from it 
every day hundreds of camels and donkeys are sent to 
the town, laden with fruit and vegetables. For two or 
three copecks, the donkey boys will part with as many 
grapes as the greediest person could desire on a very hot 

After driving a few miles, the traveller sees before him 
a whole series of wooden sentry-boi looking structures, 
clustered together. These are the 400 derricks sur- 
mounting the wells of B^lakhani. Should a fountain be 
apouting, a black cloud will be observed hanging over 
one o£ the derricks. The Droojba fountain, which 
during the first few days spouted 300 feet high, I saw 
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easily without a glass from some rising ground near 
Baku eight miles distant. It had the aspect then of the 
eonventional eruption of Vesuvius. The roar of the oil 
could be dietinctlj heard two or three miles before I 
got to the derrick. 

FoUowiug the pipe-lines, the pba«toD approaches closer 
to Shore Ozera — a saline lake five or six miles long by 
a mile and a half broad, flanking Balakhani, and then 
makes a sharp detour round it to the well-region on the 
other side. Only one pipe-line follows the road in thiB 
winding, the rest go straight across the lake on stone 
supports. With the eiception of MeerzoefFs ])ipe, they 
sprawl across the ground anyhow ; winding and twisting 
over the undulations of the desert, bridging chasms on 
the roughest of piers, and stretching stark across the 
road without any attempt to bury themselves in the 
surface out of the way of the traffic. But there ia 
method in this apparent madness. While five of the 
lines run anyhow, the sixth is soberly laid on iron chairs 
on masonry supports the whole way from Balakhani to 
Baku town. For nine miles it is stretched as straight as 
a telegraph wire, and the level is sought to be maintained 
by cutting ditches through the bills and raising the 
ground in the depressions. " What a model to the rest '. " 
eiclaimB the novice, as he views this elaborate piece of 
engineering, " it must sure belong to Nobel Brothers " — 
for one of the first things he learns when he arrives at 
Baku is, that Ludwig Nobel's organization is perfect in 
every respect. But, on the contrary, Nobel's lines run 
with the untidy ones, and when these are examined it is 
found that while none of them leak at all, or only to a. 
trifling extent here and there, Meerzoeff s level pipe-line 
exudes oil at every joint. The cause is readily esplained. 
The pipe is laid down too stiff and too straight to expand 
or contract, with the result that after costing twice a» 
much to place in position as the other pipe-lines, it 
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causes ita owner ten times the loss in leakage, MeerzoefFs 
pipe-line was erected immediately after Nobel had demon- 
strated the system to be a financial success ; but some 
ultra-technical Russian engineer thought he could im- 
proTe on the lesson taught Baku hj the practical Swede, 
and in his anxiety to construct a handsome and regular 
work forgot all about expansion. 

Sii pipe-lines run from Balakhani to the Black Town 
of Baku. Another extends from Balakhani to Surakbanl, 
and thence to the outer part of Baku Bay, close to Sultan 
Point, to the kerosine refinery of the Zikhski Association, 
This belongs to the Baku Petroleum Company, and not 
being always required for oil, is often employed by Nobel 
Brothers for pumping water from the bay to their wells. 
-. The total length of the seven pipe-lines amounts to over 
^ 60 miles. 

Pipe-lines are quite a modem institution at Baku, 
having only been introduced by Nobel Brothers during 
the last few years. Previous to that the oil used to be 

I conveyed in barrels down to the coast. Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, M.P., who viBit<?d Baku in 1875. gives aa inter- 
esting account in his " Through Persia by Caravan," of 
what the system was then : — "All day long petroleum 
rolls into Baku in carts of the most curious pattern 
ima^nablo. A Neapolitan single-horse two- wheeled 
carriage for fifteen people is unique, but it is common- 
place in comparison with an oil cart of Baku. Few 
men would have the courage to impwrt a Baku oil cart 
and drive it even for a VC17 high wager through Begent 
Street or Pall Mall. Where is the man who would dare 
to pose himseK there, perched and caged in a little rail 

Peart big enough to hold one barrel of petroleum, and 
lifted BO high on wheels seven feet in diameter, that 
another tub can he alung beneath the axle, the whole 
thing being painted with all the colours of the rainbow, 
and creaking londly as it is drawn by a diminutive h-Qtsa, 
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the back of which is hardly up to a level with the axle? 
Yet the exploiteurt say that already they pay coUectively 
not much less than j£IO0,000 a year for the cartage of 
oil in carriages of this sort." When Nobel Brothers 
commenced refining operations in 1875, thousands of 
arbag or carta were employed in this operation. To 
diminish the expense, and insure a larger and more rapid 
supply, the Swedes endeavoured to persuade the Baku 
firms to combine and lay down a pipe. But jealousy and 
want of enterprise have always been the characteristics 
of the KuBsiau and native firms of Baku. They refused. 
Thereupon the Swedes laid down the pipe-line themselves, 
at a coat of ,£10,000, and recovered the outlay the first 
year. This was the death knell of the arbat. Other 
lines were laid down in rapid succession by rival firms, 
or combinations of them, and the oil carts almost entirely 
disappeared from Baku. Pipe-lines have now become a 
recognized institution in the district. Mot only is all the 
crude oil conveyed from the wells to the refineries by 
them, but they also join the 200 refineries one with the 
other and with the piers in the bay. Local feeling at 
present runs riot the other way. Grandiose schemes are 
constantly being discussed for conveying the oil to 
Europe. One of these, in favour several years ago, was 
a pipe-linc a thousand miles long, running from Baku 
across the Caucasus to the railway system in South-£ast 
Eussia. Another extended from Baku to the Black Sea 
at Foti or Batoum. This may be regarded as the moat 
practicable, and if any pipe-line ever be laid down from 
Baku, this will inevitably be the one. At present there is 
a deal of talk of running a pipe-line from Baku to the 
Persian Gulf, with the idea of securing Baku the exclusive 
lontrol of the markets of Asia, This would be 1,200 
miles long, and could only be constructed with foreiga 
capital. 
Before ridiculing such schemes, it should be borne in 
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mind that in America the Standard Oil Company controls 
nearly 4,000 miles of pipe-line, or enough not only to 
pump the oil from Baku to the Persian Gulf, but beyond 
to the principal bazaars of India. A section of the 
Standard Oil Company's pipe-line, 2,500 miles long, would 
be sufficient to pump the oil from Baku to London. 

The average diameter of the pipe-lines at Baku is sir 
inches. The average cost of a sii-inch pipe-line is 
reckoned at 8,000 roubles a verst, or d£800 for two-thirds 
of a mile. Kobel Brothers' two pipe-lines, with pumping 
stations, coat coUectiTely je?6,000 to lay down. The 
pipes are made in Russia or Qermany, and are conveyed 
by rail to the Volga, whence they are despatched by 
steamer to Baku. Now that the Batoum railroad is open, 
it ought to be cheaper to buy them in Western Europe 
and send them to Baku by that rout«. The duty on iron 
pipes of foreign manufacture however is very heavy, and 
an estimate has been made that the duty on pipes for a 
line 500 miles long, from Baku to the Black Sea would, 
amount to more than half a million sterling. A six-inch 
pipe should stand, I am told, a pressure of at least 1,000 
lbs. to the inch, but none at Baku are worked above 
200 lbs. Petroleum fuel is used in all the pumping 
stations ; Blake's pumps have the preference, and many 
Tangye boilers are at work in the district. The Balak- 
hani wells being situated 1?5 feet above the level of 
the sea, no intermediate stations are needed between 
the wells and the refineries. The total capacity of the 
seven pipe-lines is estimated at two million gallons of 
oil every twenty-four hours. The railway possesses two 
stations, east and west of the Balakhani wells, and a 
third at Surakhani, thus enabling it to convey crude 
oil in tank-cars from the wells to the refineries, or, if 
necessary, direct to the Black Sea. In 1882 the follow- 
ing quantity of crude oil was pumped through the 
pipe-line or conveyed by tank-ear to Baku : — 
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Pipe-Linea. 
S. Hobel Brothers, 2 pipes 

3. Fedoroff an<i FuTloff 

4. liutoioBTand Co 

5. MoenocS SoDB 

fl. Baku Petraleum Company .. 
7. Ckaptui Compuif 



1B,312,4S4 
14,720,142 
13,426,240 
12,003,000 



The two pipe-lines of Nobel Brothers have a unit«d 
capacity for despatching annually 4,000,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum to the coast. The pipe-line owners not 
only pump their own oil from the wella. but also that of 
other persona who have no other means of transport. 
Apart from the seven principal pipe-lines, all the 200 
refineries at Baku are interlaced between themselves, the 
25 piers, and the reservoirs of the pipe-line proprietors, 
by a regular network of pipes, the aggregate length of 
which I have never seen stated, but which must run into 
some hundred of miles. 

The detour round the salt lake of Shore Ozera effected, 
the traveller ilnda himself on the Balakhani-SaboontcM 
plateau, with a panorama spread before him of dingy 
tall derricks, low one-storey Persian stone buildings, log 
shanties, irou reservoirs in shape like gasometers, and 
greasy wooden engine sheds, mingled in groups in inex- 
tricable confusion, and having no visible mark or barrier 
to separate the one property from the other. Through- 
out the plateau, no intelligible road esists. In place of 
highways are innumerable paths and tracks, and these 
seam the oil-soddened surface in every direction, and 
with a network of pipe-lines, petroleum channels, and 
ponds and lakes of oil, utterly bewilder the stranger. 
To make confusion worse, many of the well-owners, and 
jiarticularly Nobel Brothers, have not got their wells all 
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in one spot, but posBeas seyorai in difEerent parts of the 
plateau, which for adtniniatrative purposes, is divided 
into about 20 " groups " of ■wells. To the weat of the 
plateau is the village of Balakhaui. This consists of 
several hundred white one-storey stone houses of the 
Persian stjle of architecture, and is lai^ enough to 
claim the designation of town, A considerable number 
of people employed at the wells live there. 

The first thought that strikes the observer as he 
Hurveys the lakes of oil before him ia— -Why Baku, hav- 
ing the richest supply of petroleum in the world, worked 
ages before the American oil was touched, should have 
nevertheless allowed the United States to take possession 
of the markets of both hemispheres, including for a time 
the very important one of Russia itself. The matter is 
BUBceptible of easy explanation. TJotil the Bussians 
completed railway communication between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, Baku was severed from the world. In 
summer it was not a very difficult undertaking to get to 
the place vii! (he Volga ; but when that river was frozen 
over in winter. Baku was practically cut off from the ■^ 
European system of communications. The only way to 
reach the place was to proceed to Vladikavkaz or Tiflis 
by rail, and post the rest of the distance through the 
Caucasus to Baku. This was not encouraging for 
capitalists, especially if it be remembered that it was not 
until 1878 that the last traces of independence were 
crushed out of the CaucasuH. and the region delivered 
from further fear of tribal insurrection. 

But there is another eiplanation which goes more 
deeply to the root of the matter. One of the first things 
the RusBians did when they acquired Baku from the 
Persians in the early part of the century, was to make 
the extraction of the oil a crown monopoly, which they 
farmed out to a, merchant named Meerzoeff. 

Experience in all countries, in all ages has shown that 
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nothing is more fatal to the development of an industry, 
than for the Stale to render it a close monopoly. The 
petroleum industry at Baku was no exception to the 
general rule. The protective system of the Kussians, 
following upon centuries of free trade under the Forsians, 
stunted the growth of the petroleum trade. The iuduBtry 
grew, but its development was nothing like what it 
would have been, had there been no Government reatric- 

The fatal monopoly cheek upon foreign and native 
enterprise was not removed until 1872, that is to say, 
twelve years after the American oil had already secured 
a foothold in the European market. 

When the petroleum industry waa at length emanci- 
pated from MeeizoefE, the Government inalituted a fresh 
impediment in the shape of on excise duty. This latter 
obstacle was also removed in 1877, and now no tax ia 
levied on the industry, nor is there any restriction in the 
shape of official supervision or disabilities in regard to 
foreigners. It would be impossible for a business to bo 
leas meddled with. The Kuasian Government has c*r- 
taialy made up for its past errors on this score. There 
ia not an industry in Russia to-day where the laieierfaire 
doctrine is carried to such lengths as in the Baku petro- 
leum trade, and in this respect it will stand comparison 
not only with that of Galicia, but with the freest portion 
of the United States' oil-fields. 

From 1821 to 1825, Meerzoeff paid the Government 
131,000 roubles revenue, and afterwards, up to 1839, 
from 76.000 to 97.000 roubles a year, or, at the high rate 
of the silver rouble then prevailing (ranging between six 
and seven roubles to the pound sterling), on an avera^ 
about .£10,000 or ^£12.000 a year. I>uring this period 
the production of crude petroleum roae steadily to mora 
than a million gallons. Afterwards the output waa aa 
under : — 
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During these ten jears, it will be Been, there was 
Bcarcelj anj advance, and in the end an actual falling 
off. In 1849 there were about 130 pit wells in operation. 
Between 1850 and 1863, petroleum yielded a total revenue 
of 1,195,000 roubles. From theu to 1867 the average 
revenue yearly was 162,000 roubles, and afterwards until 
the abolition of the monopoly in 1872, 136.000 roubles. 
The production in the meanwhile was as under ;^- 
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"Wliile the production of Baku hod thus been only 
bIowIj advancing, America had completely established 
her industry, and flooded not only Europe but the whole 
of Bussia vrith her cheap burning oil. That on oil only 
recently discovered should gain upon and surpass in this 
prodigious manner an older oil, the eiistence of which 
had been known for 2,600 years, which had been regu- 
larly sold for 500 years, and for fifty years had been an 
exported commodity controlled by the State itself, was a 
most gaUing circumstance for Russia. Ui^d to action 
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by the indignant clamour of the preas, the OoTemmeat 
appointed a commission to inquire into the petroleum 
iuduBtry, and at the end of 1872 the monopoly was 
abolished and the trade thrown open to the world. 

A few figures will give an idea of the industry ■when 
thia impediment was wisely removed. Total production 
of petroleum in 1872, 24.800 tons ; number of pit wells, 
415 ; number of drilled wells, 2 ; price of crude oil per 
pood, 45 copecks, or. at the rate of eichange then pP6- 
Tailing, about ^63 10s. Od. per ton — it is now a few pence 
per ton ; Government revenue from the same dEI7,000 a 
year ; number of refineries 50 ; quantity of oil refined 
6,450 tons. 

When the monopoly waa abolished, there was at once a 
rush to acquire oil property and develop it. The ground 
belonged to the State, and was sold on a freehold or 
leasehold tenure, or was given to high officials as a 
reward for their services. Of the former 1,886 acres 
were sold in 1872 for ^30,000; as much as .£3,500 an 
acre being paid for some of the plots. The rent fixed 
for the leased land was on an average ten roubles the 
deaialine. or about 73. 6d. the acre. Some of the Cau- 
casus officials received large plots, General Lazareff, who 
Btormed Kars, getting, for instance, ten acres of the beat 
land, which is now worked by his son. Other officials 
sold their property for a trifling sum as soon as they 
received it. For a time fancy prices were paid for plots, 
but of late years, owing to the oil becoming a drug, it 
has been easy to obtain land on very favourable terms. 

Meerzoeff, of course, stood at the bead of the trade 
when the monopoly was abolished. He bought of the 
Government forty dcniatints, or about 115 acres, for 
^130,000 ; and having two large keroeine refineries, re- 
tained for a moment the monopoly of the export market. 
But he did not hold thia position long. In 1873 the 
Khalify Company, in boring for oil, struck the first foun- 
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tain at Baku and became the poBsesHora of the largest 
flow of oil. So fast grew the stock that the price dropped 
from forty-five copecka to five copecka per pood, abore 
which it has onlj adTanced occaaiooally since. A year 
later the Transcaspian Trading Company was established, 
with a capital of half a mQlion sterling, to develop the 
reBourcea of the Caspian region, Eind transforming itself 
into the Baku Petroleum Company, took the lead in the 
oil businesB. Finally, in 1875, Robert Nobel started a 
refinery at Baku, and, in conjunction with his brother 
Ludwig. organized in a few years a huge coucem which 
overshadows not only Meerzoeff and the Baku Petroleum 
Company, but the whole of the well owners and oil 
refiners put together. 

In most countries refonna are never so sweeping as 
they ought to be. In the case of that at Baku the 
monopoly was removed, but an excise duty was impoaed, 
which involved a fresh check upon the industry. Still it 
rapidly advanced, and a considerable amount of capital 
waa thrown by Eussians into the undertaking. 

PaODCCTlOK AND pRICB OK CBUDE PkTBOLECM DCFINQ THE EsaSE 
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It will be seen that there was a considerable fall in 
price from the £S 10s. esacted the last year of the 

• Since the Crimean war the rouble lias fluctiiftted no much in v&lue 
that it U impOBsible to give the oiact Engliah cquiralenta throughout. 
1 have reckoned the rouble from 1872 to 1877 at the aTerage value of 
bail a crown. The Kuaaian prices were; — 1372, forty-five Oopecka 
the pood ; 1873, five copeolcs ; I87i, four copeclta ; 1875, tea copeoti ; 
.876, five coi>euki ; and 1877, eight copecks the pood. 
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monoply period. In 1877 the eicise duty was aboliBhed, 
at the recoDuaendatioa o£ a special commiaaion presided 
over by Prince Leuchtenburg, and the industry left with- 
out any tas or restriction. The following statisties will 
give an idea of the industry when this revolution was 
accomplished. Total production of crude oil in 1877, 
242,000 tons; number of drilled wells 130; price of 
crude oil 12s. 6d. per ton ; eicise duty paid throughout 
the whole period from 1873 to 1877. 1,245.954 roubles or 
about ^6160,000 ; number of refineries 150 ; quantity of 
oil refined 74,000 tons, 

Kid of the monoply and excise, the industry at once 
rapidly advanced with acclerated speed ; but its progreaa 
would have never been so remarkable as it has been, but 
for the marvellous system of transport organized by two 
Swedish engineers, Robert and Ludwig Nobel. 

These colossal exploiters had already commenced 
operations in 1875, anterior to the abrogation of the 
excise duty ; but it was not until afterwards that their 
operations began to exercise any marked effect upon the 
output of oil. The revolution they accomphshed inaugu- 
rated what RuBsianB call the Nobelevski, or Nobel period, 
eitending up to the present day. 

FaoDircTlOK and Pnics op CaUDi Petbolbdm durikq the Nobel 
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" Since 1873 the rouble, on sn average has been worth about 2s. 
The Ruaaian prices for these years were ;— 1878, Keren copeoka the 
piiod ; 1870. five copecke ; 1880, three c^opecliB ; 1S81 and 1882, Iwo 
copecks ; and 18S3, from two copecks to a quarter of a copeck the 
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From the present year will probably date a fresh epoch 
in the petroleum industry — the Batoum period. Up to 
the summer of 1883 Caspian petroleum only found its 
way to Europe vid the Volga and Western Eussia, 
traversing more than 2,000 miles in steamers and tank- 
cars before reaching the holds of foreign vessels. The 
construction of the Batoum line reduced this distance to 
560 miles at a stroke, and laid the industry open to the 
civilized world. 
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Number of Wella in Baku wid Anieriwi Cum|«r«l— One Baku Well 
YieldiuK Uure thui &U the American Wells Put Togcthu^-A 
MiUion'a worth of OH from ■ Single Well— Description of % Bdni 
Petruleum Fountain — The Droojba Spouting Well — Mode of 
Baring fur Oil. The BaUkhanl Drilled and Pumping Welk— 
Cmt of Sinking a Wall— Price of Und at the Oil Fields -The 
KJpah, or Well-stopper— Storing the Oil— The Hiatory of tho 
Oil Fountains during the last Ten Yeats — SubterrMiein Explo- 
riona— Sii Hundred Thousand Oallona of Oil iu Twenty-Four 
Hours — Enormous Waate of Petroleum — The Fire at Kruilni- 
kors Wells— A Sand Volcano 400 Feet High- Accouot of tba 
Droojh* Fountain- A Liquid Griudnlone— Gagging IheWdlaftt 
Baku — Statistical Account of the Oil Wasted by the DroojbB 
FounlaJD— Science and the Oil Fountains at Baku— Thur Eflect 
on Commercial Men — Neceasitj- of Placing the Founlaiiu Undor 
the Control of the State. 

In America there are over 25,000 drilled petroleum well*. 
Baku poBseHseB 400, But a single one of those 4(.)0 weHa 
baa thrown up as much oil in a day as nearly the whole 
of the 25,000 in America put together. This is veiy 
wonderful, but a more striking fact is, that the copions- 
nesa of the well should have ruined its owners, and 
broken the heart of the engineer who bored it, after hav- 
ing yielded enough oil in four months to have realised in 
America at least one million sterling. 

" In PemiHykania that fountain would have made ita 
owner's fortune ; there's £bfiOQ worth of oil flowing out 
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of the well every day.* Here it baa made the owner a 
bankrupt." These words were addressed to me by an 
American petroleum engineer, oa I stood alongaide a well 
that had burst the previous morning, and out of which 
the oil was flying twice the height of the Great Geyser 
in Iceland, with a roar that could be heard several miles 
round. The fountain was a splendid spectacle^it was 
the largest ever known at Baku. When the first outburst 
took place the oil had knocked off the roof and part of 
the sides of the derrick, but there was a beam left at the 
top, against which the oil broke with a roar in its upward 
course, and which served in a measure to check its velo- 
city. Tlie derrick itself was seventy feet high, and the 
oil and the sand, after bursting through the roof and 
sides, flowed fully three times higher, forming a greyish- 
black fountain, the column clearly defined on the southern 
ride, but merging into a cloud of spray thirty yards 
broad on the other. A strong southerly wind enabled us 
to approach within a few yards of the crater on the 
former side, and to look down into the sandy basin formed 
round about the bottom of the derrick, where the oil was 
bubbling and seething round the stalk of the oil-shoot 
Uke a geysor. The diameter of the tul>e up which the 
oil was rushing was ten inches. On issuing from this 
the fountain formed a clearly-defined stem about eighteen 
inches thick, and shot up to the fop of the derrick, where 
in striking against the beam, which was already worn 
half through by the friction, it got broadened out a little. 
Thence continuing its course more than 200 feet high, it 
curled over and fell in a dense cloud to the ground on 
the north aide, forming a sand bank, over which the 
olive- coloured oil ran in innumerable channels towards 

• Thia WM a rough guea*. The Bctual value wm over £11,000. 

Tho quantity than flowiag was 400,000 or 500,000 poods A day, which 

b 28 copecka a pood, the quotation prico In PenneylvaniA at the 

I moment, would have realised from 112,000 U> 140,000 rouliles, or at 

ttw lent £11,200 ft da;. 
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the la-kes of petroleum that had been formed on the sur- 
rOQDding estates. Now aad again the sand flowing up 
with the oil would obstruct the pipe, or a stone would 
clog the course ; then the column would sink for a few 
Beconda lower than 200 feet, to riae directly afterwards 
with a, burst and a roar to 300. Throughout the previouB 
day a north wind had been blowing, causing the oil and 
sand to fall in a contrary direction from that pursued 
while we were there. Some idea of the mass of matter 
thrown up from the well could be formed by a. glance at 
the damage done on the south side in twenty-four hours 
— a vast shoal of sand having been formed, which had 
buried to the roof some magazines and shops, and had 
blocked to the height of six or Beven feet all the neigh- 
bouring derricks within a distance of fifty yards. Some 
of the sand and oil had been carried by the wind nearly 
100 yards from the fountain — the sand-drenched roofs 
of the adjacent buildings showing how far the cloud of 
matter had extended. Prom this outer boundary where 
the oil lay an inch or so deep on the ground, the sand- 
shoal rose gradually, until at the rim of the crater it was 
about twenty feet deep, the surface being hard and sod- 
dened. and int«rsected with small channels, along which 
the oil was draining off to the lakes. On the opposite 
Bide a new shoal was forming, and we could see the sand 
as it fell drifting round the neighbouring derricks and 
burying all the outhouses in the way. Here and there 
gangs of men were at work with wooden spades, digging 
and clearing channels round about the mouth of the 
well, to enable the oil to flow away. Their task was no 
easy or agreeable one. Upon their heads and Bhoulders 
oil and sand never ceased to fall, and they had to be 
careful to avoid being drawn into, and engulphed in the 
vortex round the base of the crater. Luckily no stones 
of any size were being thrown up with the oil. Some- 
times blocks weighing several pounds are hiirled up from 
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' the depths below, and then it becomes a dacgerous 
matter to approach a petroleum fountain. Standing on 
the top of the eand-shoal we could see where the oil 
after flowing through a score of channels from the ooze, 
formed in the distance on lower ground a whole series of 
oil lates, some broad enough and deep enough to row a 
boat in. Beyond this, the oil could be seen flowing away 
in a broad channel towards the sea. 

It may be asked how a magnificent oil fountain of 
this description should be able to make its owner a 
millionnaire iu one bemiaphere and a bankrupt in another. 
The answer is simple enough. The fountain belonged to 
a small Armenian Company, the Droojba, baving ground 
enough to establish the well upon, but nothing to spare 
for reservoirs. Consequently, all the oil was flowing 
sway upon other people's property, and the amount 
subsequently caught and saved upon the waste lands afar 
off was being sold at such a low price, as to be altogether 
inadequate to meet the claims for compensation from 
those whose houses and shops had been engulphed, and 
their derricks hindered from working, by the sand thrown 
up from the well. Had the Droojba possessed plenty of 
land round about their well to store the oil, they would 
not have been so badly off. but their well happened 
to be in the midst of several hundred estates covering 
the Balakhaui plateau, and hence the damage done ruined 
them. 

Boring for petroleum is a simple and interesting pro- 
cess. A wooden derrick, of planks and boards, like a 
huge sentry-boi, is erected over the spot selected for the 
well. This is about 20 feet square at the base, 60 to 80 
feet high, and tapering upwards until the top is only 
3 feet square. Here rests a heavy beam, to which the 
boring apparatus is ri^ed, much in the American 
fashion ; an iron bit, gouge-shaped, being fitted to a bor- 
ing bar about 10 feet long, and successively increased by 
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other lengtha as the depth of the boriiig increaBea. Tlie 
Armenian companies usually bore by manual or horse, 
or use primitive machinery, but Nobel Brothers and other 
large firms employ engines heated by oO. In general, all 
the Baku firms model their operations upon those of 
the Nobels. Every innovation Ludwig Nobel makes is 
iuitated more or less sucuessEully by the Busaians aod 
Armenians. The latter make no effort to inaugurate any- 
thing fresh themselves, or even to keep themselves ac- 
quainted with what is being done in America. Ludwig 
Nobel, on the other hand, is always improving his mode 
of operations, either availing himself of his own engin- 
eering skill or that of his employee, or introducing fresh 
ideas from the United States. He is thus the connecting 
link between Baku and Pennsylvania ; between, one 
might also say. Armenian and Eussian backwardness and 
American progress and enlightment. Without going 
into technical particulars, Nobel Brothers' mode of work- 
ing may be defined as the American system intelligently 
modified and adapted to the peculiarities of Baku. If 
the stranger visits Nobels' wells, accompanied by Mr. 
Sandgren. the very intelligent Swedish manager, and 
then goes the round of the remainder, he will find that 
while none come up to theirs in cfBcieney and simplidty 
of working, a large number are merely caricatures, or 
just emerging from the old primitive modes of exploita- 
tion. I am not saying this In a carping spirit. I am 
only stating an actual recognised fact. In justice to 
them all, I must observe that they display the utmost 
readiness to show the stranger over the wells, and give 
bJTn any information ho requires. It is only in the kero- 
sine refineries that anxiety is evinced to safeguard techni- 
cal secrets. 

In America the bores often run small, but in Baku the 
tubes are invariably large — that is to say. from ten to 
fourteen inches. The thickness of the tubes runs from 




2 inch to ^j incli. The 400 pit wells do not eiceed fifty 
feet in depth ; the 400 drilled wells run from 300 to 800. 
The average depth of drilled well in 1882 was 350 feet. 
It increases evoiy year. The deepest at Balakhani in 
1883 was 825 feet. In America wells run from 600 to 
1,800 feet in depth, and there are a number exceeding 
2,000 feet. Packed together as the Balakhani wella are 
in such a small area, they naturally Lave an exhausting 
efEect on the supply immediately below them, and have 
consequently to be constantly deepened. The deeper 
they go, the more prodigious the supply. The result is, 
aa I have already said, that although every day they 
become more cramped for room, they have uo inducement 
to go elsewhere. 

Balakhani seems to have been selected as the principal 
place of operations, because the surface there, in the old 
shallow-pit days, was the easiest to work. The ground 
consists of mingled rock and sand, and curious enough 
the sand often occasions the greatest trouble and expense ; 
containinjj small boulder atones which move aside when 
the boring-rod passes through the soil, and fall into and 
clog the channel on its being removed to insert the tubing. 
When the oil is touched there is usually a prolonged dis- 
charge of impure hydro-carbon gas. Sometimes this 
pours up the pipe with terrific force, roaring so loudly 
that nothing can be heard alongside the well. As often 
as not grit is carried up with it, and finally comes the oil. 
Directly the gas begins to blow, all hasto is made to with- 
draw the boring rod and fasten a Kalpak, or iron cap, 
over the orifice. This is fitted with a sliding valve to 
regulate the passage of the gas and oil. Should the 
-well be successfully capped over, the chief danger of an 
irrepressible fountain is removed, but it often happens 
that the oil follows too fast, and then nothing con be 
done to check the outburst of petroleum until its force 
moderates. A well of this character, which shoots it« 
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own oil to the surface and requires no pumping, ia tnown. 
in America as a "spouting" or "flowing" well; in Baku 
it is called a.fonlan, or " fountain." Last year, when the 
engineers at Nobels' No. 25 WeU struck oil, tlie gas ex- 
ploded and blew into the air 500 feet of boring rod liefore 
it could be removed. Formerly the tubes were suuk 
without any packing round the top. The conaequeace 
was that when they were capped the pipes burst. To 
obviate this, it has been the custom for some years past 
to dig down twenty or thirty feet round about the mouth 
of the well, and fill the hole up with a concrete or 
asphalte setting. If this be well done, it will resist the 
Btrongest pressure, in spite of a filtration through it, as 
occurred when the Droojba fountain was stopped last 
December. With but a few eiceptions, every care is 
taken by the well borers to prevent the wells becomii^ 
foxmtains beyond control. The Droojba catastrophe was 
due to an accident. The well was properly capped over, 
and it was while improving and strengthening the cap 
that the oil suddenly blew it off. and spouted 30O feet 
high. It then became, of course, beyond control. In a, 
few days the grit carried up with the oil ground to pieces 
the huge and massive beams at the top of the derrick. 

When a good supply of oil is tapped, and properly 
placed under restraint, it usually flows for a considerable 
period without requiring any pumping. As soon as it 
ceases to do this, tubes are used to raise the oil to the 
surface. These are of a cylindrical shape, about ten feet 
long and ten inches broad, and have at the bottom a. 
valve which opens on touching the groimd, and closes 
when the tube is lifted. About two minutes are required 
to lower and lift the tubes, which bring about fifty gallons 
of oil to the surface each stroke. When the supply 
begins to show signs of exhaustion, the cylinder is re- 
moved, and the engineer recommences boring. The pro- 
cess of "torpedoing," common in America when a well 
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gives evidences of sterility, is never resorted to at Baku. 
The owners know they have only to bore a little lower to 
find a good supply afresh. 

To sink a well coste from il.OOO to ^63,000, according 
to the depth and difficulties encountered. The people 
employed at the wells are mostly natives — ^Tartars and 
Armettians — and receive abont £'Z a month wages. The 
foremea get .£10 a month, and a comnuBsion of 3s, upon 
every foot bored. Moat of the employea live at Balakhani 
village, but Nobel Brothers lodge theirs in eitensive stone 
barracks, close to their work, where they enjoy more 
comfort than they would elsewhere. All the same, a 
more dreary place than the oil fields it would be difficult 
to find. Bound about it the country is an arid desert, 
without a tree, shrub, or blade of grass. The landscape 
on which these employee have, many of them, looked for 
years, is made up of an undulating tract of rock and 
sand, with a conglomeration of several hundred dingy 
black derricks in the middle, interspersed with sand 
mounds marking the sites of extinct foimtains, inky-look- 
ing petroleum lakes, and huge iron reservoirs. But for 
the ever-beautiful sky above, existence would be intoler- 
able. 

Having no well-defined boundaries, and sub-divided 
as the ground ia into innumerable small plots, many of 
which plots belong to associatiooa of shareholders, the 
complications arising from the tenure of the land are 
fruitful of lawsuits. The seventy derricks owned or 
leased by Nobel Brothers are scattered throughout the 
entire area of the Balakhani plateau. Within this area 
it is difficult to get cheap land, and impossible to pur- 
chase plots of any size. Ground at present Bells at from 
lOs. to ^2 the square tajitie, or Bussian fathom (seven 
feet). The proiimity of the land to a good well or foun- 
tain naturally enhances its price. Outside the area under 
eiploitation, where no wells have yet been bored, large 
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plots of ground can be had for 10s. the squaj^ fathom. A 
No great difficulty is experienced juBt now in leasin^^ 
weUs or buying them outright. 

When the oil reaches the surface, it is allowed to rua I 
along wooden pipes to channels outside the derrict, i 
whence it makes its way to ponds, or reservoirs, as they j 
are called. These are little more than hollows scraped I 
in the ground, or natural depressions with banks of Basdd 
around them. A certain amount of oil is wasted by>l 
absorption in the sand, but once the soil becomes sata-'' 
rated it acta like clay, and opposes a further passage to | 
the petroleum. There are any number of these ponda o£ ■ 1 
petroleum scattered over the Balakhani ptateau ; son 
large as to merit the designation of lakes. Many are the | 
product of the terrific fountains of the last five years, | 
In the aggregate they contain many million gallons of I 
oil. spoilt for want of a buyer. When the oil has stood 1 
a while in the ponda and cleared itself of the sand and 
wat«r brought up with it from the well, it is sucked J 
through pipes into iron reservoirs, and thence pumped |l 
through the pipe-lines to the refineries on the coaafc, f^ 
Nobel Brothers possess the largest iron cisterns on tbt 
Balakhani plateau. One of themholds 1 j million galloni 
of crude oil. 

A feature of the American oil supply is, that whilaf 
there are many wells yielding thousands of gallons <^1 
petroleum daily, the larger proportion give only hun-4 
dreds. The richest well on record, I believe, has notV 
exceeded 200,000 gallons a day. At Baku the wells are n 
nearly all of them what Americans would consider I 
extremely copious ones. A well yielding only a few I 
hundred gallons of oil a day, a Baku firm would not c 
aider worth working. This is not remarkable, seeing that J 
the richest of the Baku wells has yielded 2.000,0001 
gallons, or ten times the largest yield in America, ias 
twenlj-four hours. 
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It is difficult to eonyince people of BUch extraordinary 
copiouaneas, and I have come across one or two Atnericana 
who tave declared it to be impossible. But the facts of 
the Saku petroleum industry are too clearly defined, aad 
the evidence to support them too substantial, to admit of 
their accuracy being impugned. There is not a Htat«- 
ment about the industry which I have not carefully 
tested, both on the spot and by light of the materials 
that hare reached mo since. Since I returned from Baku 
in September, there have been conferences of oil well 
proprietors to discuss how to extend their transport, open 
up fresh markets, and. above all. to frame regulations for 
putting a stop to the fearful waste caused by fountains. 
If I mention that all the Baku well proprietors hate one 
another, and that the only sentiment they have in 
common is a general hatred of Nobel Brothers, it may be 
inferred that during these discuasiona — -the reports of 
which now lie before me — the facts of the industry have 
been exposed to a very close sifting, and all eiaggeratione 
corrected either by jealous rivals or by the local press. 
In connection with the fountains, the Mayor of Baku 
invited all the proprietors to furnish an account of what 
had occurred to each of them, and these reports, with the 
discussions upon them. I have found of great value in 
guiding my remarks upon these remarkable oil geysers, 
which are causing so much talk just now in the English 
scientific world. 

Flowing wells yielding from 40,000 to 160,000 gallons 
of oQ every day, of rare occurrence in America, are quite 
common at Baku. The ordinary yield of the pumping 
wella is from 10,000 to 25,000 gallons. It is common for 
these pumping wells to be worked for years, without the 
supply diminishing. Gospodin Eokereff has one which 
has already produced 60,000.000 gallons of oil, and still 
continues to yield at the same rate as at the outset. In 
Group Vill. is a flowing well belonging to the Baku 
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Petroleum Company, which for two years has given a 
regular supply of W.OOO gallons daily from a depth of 
252 feet, without showing signs of exhaustion. 

Owing to the low price of crude petroleum, which such 
an abundant supply has occasioned. Nobel Brothers have 
plugged up fourteen fountains at Balakhani, until the oil 
rises in value, preferring in the meanwhile to buy what 
they require from neighbouring well proprietors. One of 
these fountains spouted 112,000 tons of petroleum in 
about four weeks on the oil being struck. Occasionally, 
a fountain is opened to examine its condition, when it is 
always found that the supply is as prodigious as when 
capped over. 

The first fountain at Baku occurred in July, 1873, 
when the Khalify Company, an Armenian concern, in 
boring for oil, suddenly penetrated a reservoir, from 
which the liquid spouted with a fury nothing could 
restrain. Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P,, who visited Baku 
two years after, saya the stalk of the fountain was nine 
feet in diameter, and the fountain itself forty feet high. 
This fountain caused the price of crude oil to fall from 
forty-five to five copecks the pood. Since then it has 
never risen higher than ten copecks. For want of storage 
room a large quantity of oil from the Khalify fountain 
was lost. 

In 1874 there was another fountain, in Group XIV., 
spouting from a nine-inch well. Commencing on the 
26th July it continued playing imtil the end of the year. 
It then became an intermittent spouter for sii months, 
and finally decayed into a pumping well. Every effort to 
atop the outflow of oil failed, and millions of gallons were 
wasted. 

In 1875 there was a third fountain, in Group XIII., 
which spouted 600,000 gallons of oil every twenty-four 
hours. This belonged to the Company of Petroleum 
Participators, which has had a nimibei of fountains in 
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the course of its career. In 1874 the well, wliich waa 
196 feet deep, and had been giving 8,000 gallons a day 
for some time, began to diminish. Boomieister, the 
German engineer, thereupon began to bore deeper to 
obtain a fresh supply. At 280 feet he lost oil altogether, 
although plenty of gas came to the surface. At 315 feet 
he reached a bed of rock. This was so hard that he had 
to put on eight men to drill through it. Suddenly, on the 
26th of October, the boring tool broke through the roof 
of the subterranean reservoir, and only one man was then 
needed instead of eight. To ascertain the cause of this 
sudden facility of working, the tool was withdrawn, when 
a small foimtain of oil began to spout. This ceased after 
a few minutes, and then the gas began to roar, accom- 
panied by a sort of esplosion below, producing percep- 
tible tremblings of the earth round about the well. 
Afterwards oil and gaa spouted at intervals. To keep 
both down a, cap of half -inch boiler plat* was placed over 
the tube ; but in the night the oil suddenly broke it off, 
and began to spout forty feet high. The next day oil 
flowed at the rate of 600,000 gallons in twenty -four houra. 
Four huge lakes of oil were formed in the course of a 
month, the fountain not being closed over until the 23rd 
of November. 

The following year the same company had another 
fountain. This was 280 feet deep, the tube being 6} 
inches in diameter, and composed of ^ inch iron. 
I>irectly the oil was touched it burst up into a fountain, 
with a force of four atmospheres, lasting three months, 
during which it formed a lake which still exists to this 
day. None of the oil was sold, there being no market 
for it. The fountain spouted about 270,000 gallons of 
oil daily for ninety days, and it was estimated the lake 
contained twenty-four million gallons of crude petroleum. 
In common with moat of the wells bored up to this time, 
the tube was passed through the surface without anything 
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being done to strengthen it at the top. Hence it i 
impossible to close the fountain, because directly this I 
was attempted, the oil burst through the sides of tha | 
tube. Taught by experience, Lentz, an expert in sinking 1 
veils, dug down twenty-fire feet round the top of the I 
tube, and pocked the hole with cement, clay, stones, &c., 
well stamped down, to resist the pressure. After this an 
iron cap was successfully fitted over the top of the tube^.l 
which did not burst. 

In 1877 Orbelovi Brothers had a great fountain from, a 
well 210 feet deep, with a bore of lOJ inches. The oil 
spouted ahghtly a few days, and wa« then capped, but in 
making some improvements afterwards to the cap tha 
pressure below burst it off the tube, and the petroleum J 
issued with a fury nothing could check. In half an hoar 1 
a reservoir holding 40,000 gallons was filled, and then 1 
the oil ran all over the place, forming a series of lakes. 
This fountain never spouted less than 40,000 gallons <tf 
oil a day, and sometimes attained 1.200,000 gallons. The 
total quantity of oil lost before the fountain was subdued 
was forty million gallons. 

A loss striking but more valuable fountain in 1877, I 
was MeerzoefFs No. 5, in Group IX. The oil was first I 
touched in 1876. The following spring, in deepening the J 
well to 340 feet, the oil began to spout at the rate <rfl 
80,000 gallons daily; the gravity being 0-865. After m\ 
while it was auccessf ally capped, and has since then giveit 1 
a permanent supply, amounting up to the end of 1883 to I 
16,000,000 gaUons. 

In 1878 the Caspian Company had a fountain from a 
depth of 462 feet, giving 160,000 gallons daily. Alto-| 
gether the well spouted nearly ten million gallons of o3,.l 
of which six millions were sold for liquid fuel, and the I 
remainder lost. Several remarkable fountains occurred J 
the following year. One of these was in Group V., and 1 
belonged to Gospodin Mnatsakanoff. The well was 294 ] 
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feet deep, with a, tube of No. 12 iron, ten inches m 
diameter. The first month water and gas issued, then 
the Band atart^d to spout, and played for four hours, 
followed by petroleum, bursting off the cap that had 
been successfully fixed. For 120 dava the oil spouted 
without cessation day and night, the aterage flow being 
120,000 gallons daily^a record which the most copious 
well in America has never been able to maiutain beyond 
two or three weeks. The total quantity of oil thrown up 
WUB fifteen million gallons, of 0868 specific gravity. Of 
this, 2,000,000 gallons were sold at half a copeck the 
pood, or between 7d. and 8d. the ton ; 600,000 gallons 
were sold to the Caspian Company for 800 roubles (^£80) 
for the entire quantity ! — being used for fuel ; and the 
remainder was burnt or allowed to sink into the soil. 
The tube, costing iG500, was completely worn to pieces. 

In the same group another well also spouted throughout 
the latter part of 1879. This belonged to the Ararat 
Company, and was 280 feet deep, with a lOJ-inch bore of 
■j'j iron. On reaching petroleum- sand tho bormg tool 
was withdrawn, but the oil refused to rise. Boring was 
then resumed, and pierced 15 inches of rock, when oil 
started to spout. With some difficulty the boring rod 
was eitricated, and a Benkston cap fised on, but the pipe 
cracked under the pressure, and the oil shot through the 
orifices in a suffteient quantity to supply all the require- 
ments of the firm. The well spouted for a year and a 
half, the highest IctbI maintained being 40,000 gallons. 
The total quantity of oil ejected was 40 million gal- 
lons. Of this quantity 16 million gallons were sold at 
7d. or 8d. the ton ; 8 million gallons given gratis to 
Kolesnikoff, as a set-of[ for damage done by the oil 
flowing on to hia laud ; and 16 millions penetrated to 
Lake Zabratsky, and was lost. Beginning at a gravity 
of 0'867. tho oil ceased at a gravity of 0-8?2. 

Still in the same Oroup V., a third fountain occurred 
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the following year, 1880. This belonged to the Sun 
Company, which had a plot neit to that of the Arai&t 
Company, and, undisturbed by the fountain owned by 
the latter, began boring a new well, 12 inches in diameter, 
of J inch iron. Infusing energy into the operations, the 
engineers reached oil sand at 266 feet. Clay followed 
this, and then water-sand. Beliering they would next 
reach the stratum of the Ararat fountain and suck the 
oU from it, they suspended operations while they got 
ready the top of the well for the anticipated outburst. 
Digging out the soil for a depth of 20 feet round about 
the head of the tube, they filled the hole with concrete, 
well packed sjid tightly rammed round the tubing. This 
done, they started working night and day, and OD the 
eighth night suddenly struck oil. It was then at once 
seen that the well had penetrated the reservoir feeding 
the Ararat fountain, for the latter immediately ceased 
playing. When the valve of the cap over the Sun well 
was closed the Ararat fountain started afresh ; when it 
was withdrawn the latter left off spouting. An effort 
was made to get the two companies to combine, but with- 
out success, and the wells were worked against each other 
for two months, when the Sun weU burst off its cap one 
day. and all control over it was lost. During these two 
months from 60,000 gallons to 160,000 gallooa were 
sold daily ; the total thus disposed of being 4.800,000 
gallons, at two copecka a pood (2a. 6d. the ton). The 
third month 8.000,000 gallons flowed to Lake Zabrataky, 
and was lost. Afterwards, both it and the Ararat well 
ceased to spout ; the two together having thrown up 
nearly 53 million gallons of oil. Since then, both have 
been regularly used as pumping wells, giving 2i,000 
gallons apiece daily. 

In 1881 Oospodin Mnalsakanoff began deepening a 
12-inch well, which had exhausted the oil at 294 feet. 
Having reached 434 feet, oil was touched again. Great 
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pains were taken to pack round about the tube, and fix a 
good cap to resist the presMure, but after a few dajs the 
oil broke through all impedimentB, and Bpout«d. From 
September 13 to November 1 a total of 3.320,000 gallons 
issued, which waa sold for 18.000 roubles (^1,800). The 
fountain waa then placed under control. The following 
year, from Feb. 19 to the end of the na-vigation eeason, 
the well was allowed to spout, and ejected 18,000.000 
gallons, which was sold for 86,000 roubles (^,600). The 
fountain began to lose its force then, but in February, 
1883, it played a third time for a fortnight. Very 
little of the oil waa lost. When first struck the oil showed 
gravity of 0-876. but from April. 1882. it stood at OSSl. 

The same year Krasilnikoff had two fountains. One 
waa at Shuitan Bazaar, where a well waa completed his 
engineers had been working upon at intervals since 1877. 
At a depth of 378 feet sand began to shoot up the tube. 
and after a time oil flowed at the rate of 160.000 gallons 
a day ; the gravity being 0'850-51. Eleven days elapsed 
before a cap could be fitted ; the loss during the interval 
Ijeing 800,000 gallons. After the well was capped it 
gave an abundant supply under firm control from the 
same depth for 15 months. In the caso of the second 
fountain the depth of the bore was 504 feet, and the well 
gave 80,000 gaUons a day. The total outflow was 4,800,000 
gallons, of which 1,600,000 were sold aa fuel and the rest 
allowed to run to waste in Lake Saboontchi. On the 3rd 
September the fountain caught fire, and flared with 
terrific fury for ten days, when it was eitinguiaUed. 
Afterwards the well spouted afresh. 

The same year Llanozoff Brothers' No. 9 well became 
a fountain. The depth the oil waa touched at was 329 
■feet ; the tube was 12 inches thick, of -j'^-inch iron. The 
fountain played three months, and threw up 7,200.000 
gallons, of 0-860 specific gravity. The greater propor- 
ticn was caught ii 
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^M At Shaitan Bazaar Orliclori Brothers had an enonnoi 

^M fouataiu at their No. 2 well. The engineorB beg^an lioring 

H it by hand iu 1877. and completed it io 1881. The tube 

^M was 12 inohes in diameter, diminishing to lOj. At a 

H depth of 490 feet oil was struck, and spouted 4,000,000 

^1 gallons in a week. The stem of the fountain was over 

V 200 feet high, and a strong wind blowing at the time 

carried the oil B]iraj- 500 jarda to the office of the Baku 

Petroleum Company, the manager of which lodged a 

complaint against Orbelovi Brothers, affirming that there 

rwas a serious danger of the establishment being set on 
fire, The oil flowed into a saline depression, and wa« 
there burnt to get rid of it. When the fountain ceased 
playing, the tube was found to be choked and ruined. 
Since then the well has remained unworked. 
In the case of Nobel Brothers' No. 25 well, which 
during the summer spouted sand over 200 feet high, on 
the oil beiug tapped at 582 feet the gush carried away 
the whole of the Iwring gear, weighing more than a ton. 
When the engineers proceeded to clear the tube of sand, 
the oil spout«d bo furiously, that not wishing to have a 
fountain and waste the oil the engineers capped it over. 
Since then it haa been left untouched as a reserve. 

In 1882 the Company of Petroleum Participators had 
a fountain at their No. 9 well, from a depth of 476 feet. 
The tube was 10 inches in diameter, and was composed 
of T^j-ineh iron. Its installation was effected under the 
Bupervision of Lentz. whose system of concreting round 
about the upper part of the well had proved so snccessfnl 
on a previous occasion. The fountain lasted twenty days, 
during which it carried to the surface 8.000,000 gallons. 
The average was 400.000 gallons a day. Of this 1,600,000 
gallons were sold, and 5.200,000 gallons lost. A cap wa« 
filed on the sixth day. The well has since proved one of 
the most productive at Balakhani. 

The same year the Baku Mining Company had a f( 
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tain from a well 450 feet deep. The tube was 14 iuchca 
in diameter. In September it spouted 400,000 gallons in 
12 days ; in December, 1,200,000 gallons in 6 days ; and 
early in January, 1883.400,000 gallons in 2i days. 0£ 
the total of 2.000,000 gallons, only 640,000 gallons were 
sold, at J copeck the pood (about lid. the ton). The 
Bpecifie gravity of the oil was 0-867. 

The Baku Petroleum Company struck a foiintain the 
same season at a depth of 305 feet, the tube bein^ of ^ 
inch iron, 14 inches in diameter as far as 217 feet, and 
12 inches the remainder of the distance. Eight million 
gallons of oil. of a gravity of 0'870, came to the surface, 
and most of it was sold for 3s. 8d. the ton. 

Last year waa remarkable for the size of the fountains. 
The firm of Lionozoff had two on their estate. The first 
occurred in connection with their No, 15 well, which was 
begun in November, 1882. and completed in May, 1883. 
The tube waa 12 inches in diameter. At 420 feet there 
was a terrific outburst of gas, which was repeated at 490 
feet; the oil each time mounting to the surface, but dis- 
appearing after the cap waa fiicd. The third time, at 
546 feet, the explosion of gas was terrific, hurling the 
pumping cylinder into the air, and smashing the top of 
the derrick to pieces. Afterwards dry sand began to 
spout with terrible force, forming a fountain of grit from 
350 to 400 feet high. Bits of rock were hurled so high 
as to be lost to sight. All the windowa of the neigh- 
bouring engine-houses were smashed, and the metal roof 
of a boiler-house was broken through by a falling stone. 
This " saud-Tolcano " lasted 45 minutes, and waa suc- 
ceeded by a blast of gas which poisoned the atmosphere 
at Balakhani the rest of the day. After considerable 
time a cap was fixed on the tube, and directly afterwards 
the oil began to spout. There being no demand for 
crude petroleum just then, LionozofE stopped the flow, 
and left the well capped over. The pressure of the oil 
■12 
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and gas b^Iow was subsequently relieved hy a secoi 
lO-incb well ; wMch was completed about the same time, 
and at 560 feet penetrated the reservoir of No. 15 and 
gave another outlet for the gas. Both wells are now full 
of oil, and spout whenever the caps are opened ; but 
there is no estensive sale for petroleum, and the owner 
benefits little by his success. 

The Nazareth, or Nazaret, founta,in was a curious 
instance of the uncertatntiea attending well boring. The 
well was commenced by Abayantz and Co. in 1879, only 
manual power being used, and by the end of 1881 a 
depth of 581 feet had been attained without any signs of 
oil. Despairing of success, the owners left the well im- 
tonched for a couple of years, when they leased it to one 
Nazaret. the head of a private company, consisting of 
Toomaeff and several other Armenians, on the condition 
that he was to bore at his own expense and share with 
Abayantz and Co. half the profits whenever he reaped 
oil. Nazaret only bored seven feet deeper, when he 
touched a reservoir, and the sand began to spout. The 
tube waa a 10-inch one, diminishing to seven and a half 
inches in diameter, and soon got closed up. After a 
fortnight spent in digging away the sand-shoal round 
about the mouth of the tube he cleared the latter and 
the oil spouted freely. The gravity of the oil was 0'862 
at first, increasing to 0-870. About 3,200,000 gallons o£, 
oil were ejected, of which a deal was sold for fuel. 
pipe was ruined, however, and the well is now useless. 

A considerably lai^r one than this was Meerzoeffi^ 
occurring at their No. 14 well. The tube was 14 inches 
in diameter. Oil was reached at 441 feet, and spouted 
from 20,000 to 40.000 gallons a day at first, increasing to 
400,000 gallons, and then diminishing to 40.000 again. 
Altogether it spouted during the summer 10.000,000 
gaUons. of which 6,000,000 gallons were despatched to 
Meerzoeffs refinery at Baku, and the rest stored in a, 
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\ lake, where it ia now sold for fuel. The well is still 
full of oil. and spouts whenever wanted. 

A very remarkable fountain was NobeU' No. 9 weU, 
which spouted from a depth of 642 feet 112,000 tons, or 
nearly 30 million gallona of oil in four weeks. The 
height of the fountain was 200 feet, and it threw the oil 
and sand for a distance of 200 feet round about the 
derrick. Thanka to the extensive meaua of the company, 
only 1,000,000 gallons were loat out of the 30 millions 
spouted, and of the latter 20 million gallona were at once 
converted into kerosine and other products, and the 
remainder stored in reservoirs. After the pressure in 
the well had fallen, so that the orifice could be con- 
Teniently plumed by mechanical means aufBciently tight 
to resist the force below, the delivery of oil was still at 

' the rate of 600 barrels per hour. Another fountain at 
their No. 25 well threw up nearly two million gallons of 
oil daily from a depth of 582 feet. The pressure on the 
tube, ascertained by scientific instruments, was about 200 
pounds to the square inch. The well now yields a million 
gallons of crude oil per diem. 

But the great fountain of the year, and one whose 
renown penetrated to every part of Europe, was the 
Droojba. The masmium pressure of gas in previous 
fountains had not exceeded four atmospheres, but in the 
case of Nobels' No. 9 fountain and the Droojba it ei- 
ceeded thirteen. I have already de8cril)ed in the open- 
ing part of this chapter what a magnificent spectacle it 
was. Had the well been situated at the bottom of the 
Monument it would have spouted higher than the golden 
ball at the top. The " oil-volcano " threw up, according 
to the estimate of the local eiperta, Mr. B.. an American 
petroleum engineer, who chanced to be at Baku, the semi- 
official newspaper Balm lavealie, and a number of other 
authorities. 400.000 or 500,000 poods, or from 1,600,000 
to 2,000,000 gallons of oil every day for some time aft«r 
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the first outburst, which occurred on the lat of Sep- 
tember. In the middle of November it was still Bpoutiug 
240,000 galloQB a day, and a three-inch iron boiler plat« 
wiLs ^ound to pieces iu an attempt to divert the stalk o 1 
the fountain. 

Thia was not the first case of the kind at Baku, 
although exaggerated reports of the incident peaetr&ted 
even to England. When the oil is projected, it carries 
with it grit with such force as to convert its volume int« 
a sort of liquid grindstone. If an iron plate be placed 
in contact with the stream the sand in the oil literally 
grinds it to pieces in a few hours. The first caps that 
were used at Balakhaoi were completely destroyed in this 
manner. Nobel Brothers have ooe at their office in Baku. 
preserved aa a curiosity, which was worn into holes in a 
few hours, although three iuches thick. It was this dr- 
cumstoncc that led to the iuveBtion of a ajiecial kind of 
cap fitted with eliding vakea, which is capable of gagging 
the strongest fountain, if only it can be fitted on the 
tube in time. 

A gagged fountain has now become one of the ughta 
of Baku. The visitor is shown a deserted derrick, in 
which, he is told, a kalpak keeps down, with the grip of 
a vice, millions of gallons of oil in the cellular basin 600 
or 700 feet l>elow. On removing the elide of the cap 
there is a furious blast of gas, followed by an out-rush 
of petroleum a considerable height ; which is suppressed 
with equal ease by gradually closing the elide again. 
When Admiral Shestakoff, the Minister of Marine, 
visited Baku last autumn, he was taken to see one of 
Nobel Brothers' ga^ed fountains. For teu minutee the 
gas roared so loudly that nobody could hear each other 
speak, and then the oil spout«d higher than the derrick. 
When the Minister's curiosity was gratified the oil foun- 
tain was turned ofE as easily as the water fountains of 
Trafalgar Square. 
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With regard to the Droojba, in consequence of the 
prodigious outflow of ciU, the crude article lost ita value 
for the moment. Pedoroff filled his reaervoira with 
2,800.000 gallons of oil for 300 roubles, or £S0. No one 
would give more than j copeck the pood for what had 
previously fetched 2 or 3 copecks. ThouBands of tons 
were burnt outside the dietrict to get rid of it j thousands 
"were led towards the Caspian ; huge Itikes of oil were 
■formed near the well, and on one occasion the liquid 
suddenly flowed into a distant engine-house, and, but for 
the promptness of the engineer in extinguishing his 
petroleum furnace, the whole locality wotdd have been 
ablaze. Houses were completely buried by the aand 
cast up by the oil ; all efforts to stop the fountain on the 
part of Baku experts were fruitless. The indignation in 
Kusaia at the waste of oil was unbounded ; at Baku all 
the well-owners formed themselves into a congress to 
decide upon means for checking the fountain. Finally, 
the Government at St. Petersburg was appealed to, and 
2,000 roubles were assigned to equip two engineers to 
Baku. On the 10th of December the fountain suddenly 
stopped of its own accord — the pipe had got blocked — 
but after three hours it burst out afresh with increased 
violence. At length, on the 29tli of December, Zorg^, a 
-neighbouring well-owner, succeeded in fixing a cap, and, 
in spite of a strong filtration round the tube, the oil 
remained under control the whole winter. Directly the 
outburst was stopped a. great disturbance took place in 
Nobela' No. 14 well, showing a connection of both with 
the same reservoir. The depth of the Droojba well was 
574 feet. The quantity of oil spouted is reckoned to 
have ranged between 220.000 and 500,000 tons ; which in 
America would have yielded from ^616,000 to .£1,400,000 
eterling.* 

• The EullowiuR U the calculation B*da bj Zorgd an.! Stcbastlivtiaff 
two neighbouring iVBll-[>ro]irietiir9, of tlie quanlity cjeeteil ; — 
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Such a prodigious outflow of oil was without parallel, I 
not only in the ann&U of commerce, but in th<e records of 
science. The old Eternal Fire, and the blazing water at 
Baku, Bink into insignificance compared with such a 
marvel. To the man of science the oil fountainfl of the 
Apahcron peninsula promise to become a source of 
permanent interest. Now the oil fields are more de- 
TcIoj>cd there are plenty of curious facts that need eluoij 
datioD. One of the most striking of these is, that tlm 
fountains always play the fiercer after a north windi 
Why this should be the case no one has yet satisfactoriT 
explained. 

But if the oil fountains of Baku are likely to prove I 
magnet to the tavanU of Europe, they may be expected 
to exercise a more powerful influence upon commercial 
men. Ten thousand pounds a day wasting itself on the 
desert air, and a railway close by to take the oil to thaa 
ships of Europe — what a tempting bait to the cupidif 
of the world ! The owners of the Droojba, tor want < 
capital to grip their good fortune, let a million sterling * 
slip through their fingers. Gariboff the engineer, ap]ialled 
by the havoc, and vainly trying to check it, broke his 
heart. But had the Armenian firm been a rich European 
company, with the engineering resources of the West a,t 
its command, the result would have been very different. 

Aug. sod Sept. (O.S.), 43 days at 200,000 pooda a. <lay = 8,600,000 
October 31 „ 100,000 „ 3,100,000 

November 30 „ 60,000 „ 1,BOO,000 

Deoouiber 11 „ 40,000 „ 440.000 

115 Poods 13,640,000 

Or, about 55,000,000 gallons, or 220,000 toua ot crude oil This wu 
the lowcHt estimate, and avowedlj £ell ehort of the roalitj'. The 
quantity Bjiouttd varied. ThuB, in November it Erequeolly row lo 
80,000 gallons n day. The avetage tor that mouth was alrucfc hj 
basing calculationa on the quantity pumped away from Iha well hj, ^^ 

kthe Baku Milling Comjiany. ^^^^ 
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The Droojba oil well would have been more valuable 
thaji manj a gold mine. 

These are the scientific and commercial aspecta, but 
there is another and a higher one. Such a waste of the 
world's resources ought not to be tolerated for a moment. 
Oil fountains promise t<) become a permanent feature of 
Baku ; in fact, thej are that already, for with the com- 
mencement of the season of 1884 several fountains have 
had their caps remoTcJ, and are spouting afresh as lustily 
as ever. Among them is the irrepressible Droojba, which 
recommenced playing on the 22nd of March. Bureau- 
cratic supervision is always tu be deprecated ; officials in 
every coimtry are a nuisance. Were there any guarantee 
that the oil would be as little wasted as in the case of 
iNobela' wella I should be the last to support the agita- 
tion that has been set on foot at Baku to place the foun- 
tains under Government supervision. But when a 
single man pricks the earth and wastes for ever 50,000,000 
or 100.000,000 gallons of good oil— enough to supply 
London for years — then there is an end to the common 
sense of the laU»er /aire doctrine, and the State ought 
to step in and suppress the outburst at the owner's cost, 
even though that cost be confiscation. 
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THE CASPIAN < 

The Blaek Tovra of Baiu— The 200 Refiaeriea of (he Caapum— The 
Rmokelcunow of Petroleum Fuel depetiits upon the Appamtus, knd 
Cara in Using it — A Lewou in Qeogrsphj for EngHdh Statesmen 
— The Refinery uf Nobel BroUiors— Comumption of Kerosine in 
America — The Urowlh uE the Traile— Quslities of the VariouB 
KiudB of Refined Petroleum Mviufikctum:! at Baku — AgilaluiQ 
for a Unifono Standard— Mode of Refining Petroloam— T»ble 
Showing the Pruductibility uf IDD Oallons of KuraiMi Crude 
Petroleum — The AmerieaQ and Baku Oil Cumpued — Mr. Bover- 
ton KcdwDod'a Anulyeiti of Russiiui Reroeina— Condition of the 
Industry at Baku— Tbo Fittings of a Kefinery at Baku— Htusian 
Lubricatiug Oil — Export of Eeroaine tu Europe — tHituru of the 
Lubricating Oil Trade— Medical PropertieH of Patroleum — 
Oiokerit Deposits Rant of the Caapiau— Barbaroua Waste of the 
Lighter Oils-Petrolcuui Dj-e« and Colours— Hydro-&rbou Om 
at Surakhani— Natural Qaa S' 

One of the moat striking portiona of Balni is the diatr 
lying on tiie bay to the north of it, called the Blaek ■ 
Town (Tchorni Gorod). It is here that the L-ruile petro- 
leum, sucked up or allowed to spoilt from the bowels of 
the earth at Balakhani, and pumped thence from 
reservoirs through pipes to the shore of the bay. is dis- 
tilled into burning oil and other products for the markets 
of Europe. Altogether there are nearly 200 refineries in 
the Black Town, and as almost all of them, except 
Nobele' Works, emit Taat volumes of oil-smoke, life in 
that locality is as bad as confinement in a chimney-pot. 
All day long dense clouds of smoke, possessing the well- 
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known attributes of oil-smoke, rise from humlreds o£ 
sourceB in the Black Town, and either hang like a palt 
overhead, fouling the fair sky, or drift lazily with the 
breeze backwards or forwards, iuland or out to the sea. 
A more noisome towu than the Blatk Town it would be 
difficult to find. The factories cover several square miles 
of ground. For the most part they consist of low stone 
buildings of the heavy Persian style of architecture, 
enclosed or connected one with the other by grim stone 
walla. The buildings are black and greasy, the walls are 
black and greasy; the roads between consist of jutting 
rock and drifting sand, interspersed with huge pools of 
oil-refuse, and forming a vast morass of mud and oil in 
wet weather. Inside the greasy entrances to the refineries 
gangs of natives may be seen at work, half naked ; their 
bodies and their ra^ed clothes saturated with oil. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, not a flower or a blade of grass, not a 
single object to raise or refine a man is to be found in 
this wretched hole, where EuBsians and Swedes. 
Armenians and Persians, distil the oil that bums in the 
lamps of Russia. Along the shore for a mile or two are 
a line of jetties, stretching far out into the bay. at the 
head or at the sides of which huge steamers may be seen 
receiving aboard the oil to convey it to the Volga. Here 
the piers and the steamers are dirty ajid greasy, the sea ia 
covered with oil-scum, the strand contains more pools 
of oil than of water, and stretching along it are huge 
embanked reservoirs holding millions of gallons of oil 
refuse. For Mr. Coion, who penetrates to this infernal 
region as a change to the monotony of buying beautiful 
Persian carpets in the bazaar, it is a new and practical 
lesson in geography to observe in the Caspian Sea 
steamers from his own native river ; and as he realizes it, 
I cannot help wishing I had in his place tho Duke of 
Argyll and other disbeUevers in Eussia'a growing power 
in Asia, to press home to thom the conviction that a 
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country which in a few years caa despatch a score or two I 
of ateamerB^lSO to 250 feet long, from the Tjne aad \ 

from Stockhohn to the Caspian Sea, by means of a mag- 
nificent canal eystem, is nol likely to be much hampenxl ] 
in transporting the lar^st army across that sea for an [ 
attiH-k upon India. For Mr. Coion, as a represeutatiTB j 
of Newcastle, there is also another lesson to carry hack | 
to his fellow -townsmen. The steamers of the Caspian I 
once burnt wood or coal. They bum now nothing but 
oil, and there are fifty of them constantly running between 1 
Baku and the Volga. In the Black Sea the steamers at \ 
present burn chiefly English coal. But the time ii 
far distant when the millions of tons of crude petroleum ' 
and petroleum refuse, wasting uselessly amidst the roeba 
and sanda of Baku and Balakhani, will be cheaply con- 
veyed to Poti and Batoum, and drive English coal out of 
the Euiine. The Black Sea steamers and towns and. 
factories will get their fuel from Baku, instead of front 1 
Newcastle, and another market will bo closed to the coal J 
trade of England. 

To the blackness and smoke, and to the dirt and dift- 1 
order of the Black Town, there is one very notable I 
exception. This is the refinery of Nobel Brothers. The ] 
two hundred other refineries are buried in smoke ; 
atmosphere above Nobels' place is not polluted by a single I 
whiff. The squalor of the 200 is appaUing— Nobelrf J 
establishment is kept as clean and as bright, considerinyl 
the nature of the business, as any English barrackB. M 
Yet Nobel Brothers refine more kerosine than all the 
other firms put together, and can now furnish a sufficient 
supply to equip all the year round half the lamps in 
KuBsia. The difference is simply due to good apphances 
and good discipline. A badly- constructed lamp or a, 
good lamp turned up too high will inevitably smoke ; bat 
when an apparatus is used hke that of Nobel Brothers' 
at Baku not a particle of smoke need issue from petro-j 
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leum fuel, and, as a matt«r of fact. dc«s not. Hence, 
while all the Black Town fussily persjiirea and smokes, 
NobeU' place at the uttermost extremity is as calm and 
as bright as any part of old Baku itself ; and misled by 
the absence of sooty clouds, a stranger might travel past 
without being aware that inside the stone walls a band of 
Swedes were quietly " turning out" a. larger quantity of 
terosine than any other refinery in the world. 

The present consumption of refined petroleum, or 
Russia is about 250,000 tons a year. The 
■rst refinery was estublished in 1859. At the time of 
the abolition of the monopoly in 1872 there were fifty at 
work. Now there are about 200, the number constantly 
changing with the opening, closing, or amalgamation of 
establish m en ts. The following has been the growth of 
the refining trade during the last twelve years : — 





Ton». 




Toim. 


1872 


16,400 


1878 


97,550 


1873 ... 


24,600 


laro 


... 110,000 


1874 


23,600 


1880 


... 150,000 


1875 


32,900 


1881 


... 183,000 


1876 ... 


67,100 


1SS2 


... 202,000 


1877 ... 


77,600 


1883 


... 208,000 



Most of the oil refined at Baku has a gravity of 
0-822. The following is a list, showing the diflereuces 
in the gravity of the kerosino refined by the different 
firma. The flashing point is determined by Abel's 
apparatus. 



BAKU REFINED PETROLEUM. 



Nobel Brothers 
Heeraoeff Sons 

Fedaroff 

Vsgirott No. 1 sort .. 

2 „ .. 

Turaatf 



FUahing Poii 
... 32deg. C. 



:j 
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GniTity. 


Flashing Point, 


0'8214 ... 


. - 33d»g.C. 


0-8241 ... 


... 33 „ 


o-ais5 ... 


... 28 „ 


0-8180 ... 


... 27 „ 


0-8207 ... 


... 28 „ 


0-81B0 ... 


... 2rt „ 


0-81 SI ... 


-. 26 „ 


0-8130 ... 


... 12 „ 


0-8199 ... 


... 23 „ 


0-81&8 ... 


... St „ 


0-7965 ... 


... 12 .. 



t 



Gupiui CumpBD}!', No. I snrt 

2 „ 

Baku Potroleum Co., No, 1 „ 

2 „ 

Nagicff' 

ToomaefF 

Tigieff, No. 1 »nrt 



It will be eecn from the above that the flashing point 
ranges from twelve degreea to thirty-sti (legre«s Celsiiu. 
The first is obviously a dangerous, inflammable oil, but 

the last ia fit for the hottest climate. Taking the entire- 
quantity of Baku petroleum refined, the average of th» 
hashing point ia thirty degrees. This will explain why 
it has attained such a. rapid success in the Qennan maiv 
ket. Nobel Brothera are sending Baku oil Bustaining 
flashing test of thirty-two degrees, whereas the average 
Ameriuan oil breaks into flame at twenty-one degrees 
Celsius. Measures are now being t^en by the Buaaian 
steamboat and railway companies, in conjunction witli 
the principal Baku firms, to secure a uniform high 
standard in the refined petroleum exported from Baku j 
and there is very little doubt that the inferior kerosine, 
which, it should be strictly borne in mind, is but a trifl- 
ing fraction of the entire quantity maoofactured, will 
before long be entirely eliminated from the market, or 
confined to local consumption at Baku. Tlie Technical 
Society at Baku recommends that the standard for the 
best Baku burning oi! should be fixed at not higher 
than 0'821. with a flashing point not lower than twenty- 
five degrees Celsius (Abel t<?Bt), and that further, it 
should be water-white and have a pleasant smell. At 
/^resent the adoption of a uniform standard ia mider dia- 
cussioD, and theri; ia a disposition in some quarters to 






' refuse to foUow any rule laid down; but tliia feeling 
simply prevaila among tte smaller firms. The larger ones, 
•who have dealings with foreign countries, recognize the 
neeeBsity for a standard, and as their oil ia already within 
the limits suggested they have no reason for opposing 
the plan. 

I have already said that the crude petroleum, after 
standing awhile iu ponds on the siirfaee, to rid itself of 
the sand, is sucked into reservoirs and pumped through 
the pipe-lines to the Black Town, where it enters fresh 
iron reservoirs. One of these, belonging to Nobel 
Brothers, holds 1,200,000 gallons of oil. On issuing 
from them the petroleum is heated, and then passes into 
the retorts to be distilled. The process of distillafion 
. most refineries, and ia attended with trade 
^secrets which the firms are very loth to have eiposed. 
Meerzoeff Sons eiclude strangers from their refinery, 
in the ease of Nobel Brothers, although their system 
mpler and more perfect, no restrictions are enforced. 
The distillation is conducted at a temperature commonc- 
1 140 deg. When no more oil comes over at this 
heat the result is withdrawn, and the temperature in- 
creased by ten degrees. This second result is also laid 
aside, and the heat being o^ain increased, a third distilla- 
tion is carried on. until no further easily-evaporated liquid 
remains. This last constitutes the best quality burning 
oil. In the case of the large firms it is this oil which 
finds its way to the market; Nobel Brothers, who supply 
the greater part of Eussia with lamp-oil. vend no other; 
but nearly all tho small firms, while distilling perhaps an 
excellent oil originally, largely adulterate it with the 
lighter product. It is said even that a large quantity of 

Lbad oil is sent to Euasia and sold to merchants there to 
mis with Nobel's kerosine. It is to check these mal- 
practices that some sort of restriction on the export, of 
dangerous oil is advocated. 
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^H tTnited States, the colour being, in fact, bat little daxl 

^H than that of many parcels of ao-called water-white 

^H American petroleum. The flashing' point usually ranges 

^M from 86 deg. to 88 deg. Fahr. (Abel test), which is con- 

^H . Hiderably higher than that of the ordinary American 

^H oil. The high apeciflc gravity (ia some cases aa much 

^r M 0'822) is a characferist.io feature of the product, 

and arguing from esperience gained in relation to Ameri- 
can petroleum, it has been erroneously asserted that 
such oil would require a special form of lamp for its 
satisfactory conaumption. These experiments were there- 
fore directed to the determination of the burning quality 
of the oil in such lamps as are commonly used in this 
country. Aa a preliminary atep the oil was first tested 
roughly by burning it for lengthened periods in varioua 
forms of lamps, both cheap and costly, including those 
with aingle flat wicks, two parallel flat wicks (Duplei), 
and circular wieks (Argand). No difficulty waa ex- 
perienced in obtaining a flame of good size and 
character in each form of lamp, and the flame pre- 
served those features \mtil the whole of the oil con- 
tained in the lamp reservoir had been consumed. Ordi- 
nary American oil, in fact, exhibited marked inferiority 
to the Russian oil in the size of the flame after some 
hours' burning, the most noticeable features being 
that the Ruaaian oil was consumed with remarkably 
little diminution in the size and illuminating power of 
the flame, and that the wick exhibited a rery small 
amount of charring. To the unaided eye of the ordinary 
observer there was, on the whole, little, if any, difference 
in the light-giving power of similar lampa, charged 
with Russian and American oil respectively, burning 
aide by side. The practised eye could, however, with 
some of the lampa detect somewhat less brilliancy in the 
flame of the Russian oil during the earlier hours of the 
1^ burning, but at a later period, when much of the oil had 
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a conHiimed, these conditions Iwcame reversed. In 
^the cheap form of lamp, with a single flat wick, so 
L largely used by the poorer classes constituting the bulk 
k of the consumers, the Russian oil gare, on an average, 
t the same amount of light as was yielded by the American 

toil." 

Summing up his prolonged and eihaustiTe esperiments, 

klfr. Eedwood came to the conclusion that: "1. The 

Lfiussian oil possesses advantages over the ordinary 

American petroleum oil of commerce, in respect to colour 

and odour. 2. Although the photometer indicates that 

the ordinary American oil is capable o£ yielding in the 

test-lamp a greater amount of light, irrespective of the 

■ quantity of oil burned (especially when the lamp has 

k'been recently filled and trimmed), than the Russian oil 

L affords in the same lamp ; yet the latter gives (A) 

what the consumer would call a good light, not only at 

first, but also after several hours' burning, and actually 

furnishes (B) more light per gallon of oil than is afforded 

in the combustion, under similar circumstances, of three 

out of five samples of ordinary American oil examined, 

and (C) but little less light than is yielded by an equal 

quantity of the American wat«r-white oil tested." 

The result of these experiments, without touching 
upon those that have been made at the instance of the 
Oennan Government, and which have led to an almost 
identical opinion, is sufficient to put beyond cavil the 
merits of Baku fcerosine, even apart from the fact that 
it is the principal lamp oil now burnt in the Euasian 
Empire, and is rapidly taking a hold upon the German 
market. The testimony of a largo number of scientific 
eiperts, of European celebrity, is unanimous iu affirming 
the crude -petroleum to be a first-class product, having 
many qualities superior to the American oil, or in which 
the American oil is quite deficient. This cardinal point 
satisfactorily determined, the question of the quality of 
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the oil refined from it is simplj one o£ manufacture, the 
standard of which can bo readily raised by introducing 
improved modes of distillation and refioing. If the 
Baku keroeine, which is in its infancy, can stand such a 
favourable compariBon with the American refined oil, it 
is clear that there is a great future before it; since it is 
a matter of fact that the quality of the oil has been 
improving every year, owing to improvemeots in manu- 
facturing it. In Nobel Brothers' refinery, where there 
are forty-two retorts constantly at wort, nothing that the 
engineering or chemical skill of the world can offer is 
treated with indifference. The Swedish manager, Mr. 
Tomudd, is an engineer of comprehensive mind as well 
as of practical skill. Now that the refinery, after piece- 
meal construction ranging over several years, has reached 
completion, every effort is being made to simplify the 
process of refining, and turn out the finest oil. The 
other firms show lees readiness to march with events and 
improve their processes, although several of them have 
skilled German engineers and chemists. This want of 
enterprise is one of the causes that contributed to the 
success of the Americans years ago in establishing a 
monopoly in Bussia, and which in more recent times has 
enabled Nobel Brothers, more vigorous and energetic, la 
replace that monopoly with one of their own. Their 
refinery is situated on rising ground occupying aji are* 
of more than a square mile. The establishment is very 
compactly arranged, and thoroughly organized in every 
detail. It is able to turn out nearly a quarter of a 
million gallons of the heat refined petroleum per diem. 

Kerofiine is the principal product to which Baku at 
present devotes its attention. A lai^e demand for the 
burning oil exists, and as ILe distillation and purification 
of it can he conducted on a small scale with relatively 
trifling capital, the Russians and Armenians readily go 
into business. The appliances needed are very simple. 




They comprise a gasometer- like iron reaerroir to receive 
the oil, a still heat«d by liquid fuel obtained in distilling 
the oil itaelf, an iron cooling tajik, and purifjiug tanks to 
cleanse the refined fluid with sulphuric acid and caustic 
potash. After these come an iron resen-oir to store the 
keroaine, and another the dregs or liquid fuel. All the 
reservoirs and tanks are connected by a network of pipes, 
and the oil is pumped through them by small pumping- 
engines. Such arc the simple fittings of an ordinary 
Baku keroaine refinery, difEering from the large ones 
simply in point of size. The list is completed with two 
more pipes, varying in length from a hundred yards to 
two or three miles, to carry away the keroaine and the 
liquid fuel to the piers or the establishments of other 
firma etretcliing along the bay. 

When a Baku refinery simply distils kerosine it has on 
it« hands afterwards two products — ^a large quantity of 
the light oil, evaporated during the first distillation, and 
comprising benzine, gasoline. &c., and a large quantity of 
heavy oil, fit for estracting lubricants from, remaining 
after the kerosine has been secured. For the former 
there is very little demand, and it ia therefore in moat 
inatances allowed to nm into the sea. In the case of the 
second it is pumtied with the rest of the dregs through a 
pipe to the manutactoriea devoted to the extraction of 
lubricating oil. or else ia aimply aold as liquid fuel. The 
extraction of lubricating oil requires more cxtcnaivo 
appliances, and greater skill, than the ordinary firms are 
willing to devote ; hence it remains in the hands of a 
few firma. Such firma, and particularly a large firm like 
Nobel Brothers, have thus an immense advantage over 
the smaller ones. Besides being able, owing to superior 
organization, to eiiract the kerosme more cheaply, they 
utilize in various forms the light oil the refiners caat into 
the sea, and reap a considerable profit from the lubricat- 
ing oil, which latter they extract from their own oil or 
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else buy from the amall firms in a condition fit for extract* 
don at a price ranging from Is. 6d. to Sb. a ton. Thanks 
to these circumstances, they are enabled to sell their 
kerosine at a lower price than the small firms, and their 
quality usually being better Ihey are rapidly reducing 
the mimlier of the latter. Every year the kerosine trade 
of Baku displays a greater tendency to pass into the 
hands of a few great firms, and even these to disappear 
before the colossal competition of Nobel Brothers. 
After allowing for a fair profit, and general chains, the 
refiners are able at the present moment to sell the finest 
.. "kerosine at Baku for a penny per gallon. 

The total production of refined petroleum at Baku in 
1883 waa 206,000 tons, or double that of 1879, and 
nearly ten times as much as the output of 1873. Now 
that such a vast system of transport is being established, 
the production, in response to the demand, cannot but 
increase very rapidly, the output being restricted of late 
jrears by the low prices jirevailing on the spot. Thanks 
to Nobel Brothers' widespread system of distribution, 
the Russian refined oil finis its way to-day to every town 
in European Kuasia touched by a railway, and west of 
the Polish frontier as far as Vieooa and Berlin. East of 
Baku the kerosine is exported to Askabad ; south of 
it as far as Teheran ; south-west to Van in Turkish 
Kurdistan ; and west of the Caucasus, via Batoum, to 
Alexandria (where a shipload was delivered a few weeks 
ago), Constantinople, Trieste, and Marseilles. If it can 
be conveyed 2,500 miles by river and railway, and under- 
sell the American oil in the Berlin and Stettin market, 
it clearly has a grand future in the south of Europe — a 
railway run of little more than 500 miles being all that 
is needed to convey the oil to the shipside at Batoum. 
The Batoum line was opened in June, 1883. From then 
to the end of the year 3,356,298 gallons were conveyed 
to Batoimi to be shipped abroad, and 3,715,992 gallons 
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to be deepatched to the Bla<.'k Sea ports of Busua. 
There were also large shipments from Poti. 

If the crude petroleum of Baliu giTea less keroaine 
than the American oil, it affords a very much larger 
quantity of lubricating oil. and of a quality throwing the 
American article completely into the shade. Being a 
highly viacouB fluid, completely free from any tendency to 
freeze within wide ranges of temperature, or to oxidise, 
it has already become highly appreciated in many 
countries, particularly in France, to which there is a 
lar^o export from Baku. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out its very abundance renders it extremely cheap, 
and makes it a serious competitor to the American 
article. At present it is produced only by the lai^r 
firms at Baku. Nobel Brothers, Meerzoeff Sons, Shibaeff, 
Ac, all of whom are now exporting considerable quanti- 
ties to Europe vid Batoum and Libau. Much of it is 
Bent abroad in a crude condition, to be there worked 
up into the various Tarietiea of lubricant* needed in 
the arts and manufactures. In this manner there is 
a large anonymous sale of the oil, unsuspected by the 
general public. Of late years the production of lubrica- 
ting oil has assumed lai^ dimensions, and it must be 
expected to rapidly increase from two causes : the open- 
ing up of a ^eat export trade vid Batoum, and the 
establishment at Baku of factories by European capitalists 
to manufacture on the spot refined lubricants. Messrs. 
Nobel Brothers, who are able to turn out 27.000 tons of 
lubricating oil annually, have already devoted their 
attention to this branch, and may be expected to secure 
a large trade for it before long. 

In 1883 over 4,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil were 

exported from Baku, during the period the Batoum 

I Eailway vras opened last year the export of crude lubri- 

. eating oil was 418,410 gallons, and refined 788.211 

paUons. If Baku kcrosine is destined to compete 
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BCTerely with American refined petroleum in Southei 
Europe and on the Continent, a future may be said t 
await the lubricating oil throughout the world. Aa<l 
immense foreign trade ia anticipated for this article^fl 
once it becomes generally known that Baku can produce 
a better series of lubrieanta than PeunsylTamt 
price rendering American competition hopeless. 

The heavy oils terminate in Taseline, which has the 
consistency of jelly. I saw some beautifiil samples of it 
at Baku, although at present the demand for the article 
is not very great. The discovery of the medicinal pro- 
perties of petroleum is by no means ao recent as the 
advocates of vaseline, or petroleum jelly, wanted the 
world to believe a few years ago. Marco Polo wrote in 
the thirteenth century that it was " used to anoint camels 
that have the mange," and 140 years ago Jonas Hanway 
/ found the Kussians drinking the white petroleum — a kind J 
of natural kerosine found in certain parts of tliaf 
Apsheron peninsula — both as a " cordial and medicine." 

In America, also, the medical properties of pet 
seem to Lave been known to the Indians, who were i 
the habit of resorting to the springs to cure themselves-l 
of skin diseases. 

On the opposite side of the Caspian, on the island ( 
Tcheleken and in the Balkan hills, there are whole cliffs ofM 
ozokerit, or earth-was, of which so much is used nowa- 
days in the manufacture of paraffin caudles. At present 
there is ouly a limited demand from abroad, but this maj 
be expected to increase when the eiistence of the deposits 
and the excellent facilities for transporting the product 
are better known, A purer form of solid paraffin ia also 
obtainable from ordinary petroleum, and already prepara- 
tions are being made for despatehing large consignmenta i 
to this country. Factories for making keroaine candles 
are projected at Baku and at St. Petersbiirg. 

Of the lighter oils a deal is either barbarously allowed ' 
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to nm to vaate or is used to adulterate good kerosiue. 
All the Bioall firms at Baku are more or less addicted to 
this practice. At one Dative mauufactoir I saw as much 
aa 17 per cent, of tlie liglit oil running away like water 
to the Caspian, the firm having no means of utilising it. 
About a quarter of a million gallons of benzine were 
sent up the Volga in 1883. There is also an export to Persia. 
At Nobel Brothers' works large forgings are made by 
means of gasoline. The property possessed by benzoline 
to take out greasy spots in cloth was noted so long ago as 
1745 by Jonas Hanway. He also says : "They say it ifl 
carried into India as a great rarity, and being prepared 
as a japan, is the most beautiful and lasting of any that 
has been yet found." 

This trade would seem to have ceased some time ago, 
for I could find no traces of it ; but, none the less, Baku 
petroleum has a great future before it in the manufacture 
of dyes and colours. The tars, at present wasted, con- 
tain volatOe benzole, from which the beautiful aniline 
colours, mauve and magenta, can be made, and also the 
solids, naphthaline and anthracene, from which can be 
prepared the alizarin, the red colour of madder, aad also 
indigo, the staple blue dye. At present no dyes are 
manufactured in Eussia, although the country imports 
3,240,000 lbs. of alizarin yearly from Germany, and 
648,000 lbs. of anthracene, paying the Germans ^£200,000 
a-year for them. When the petroleum trade at Balm 
becomes a little more developed Russia will probably 
drive these dies out of her market, and prove a serious 
rival in turu to the madder industry of Holland and 
Turkey, and the indigo trade of India. In the Eura 
Valley, south of Baku, immense quantities of madder 
grow wild, but no attempt has been made to utilize the 
plaut, as there would be no chances of success against 
the petroleum product. 

Except at Surakhani, no use is made of the petroleum 
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Ip it be true that one half the world does not know how 
the other half liTes, it is stUl truer that one half the 
world ia ignorant of what tie other half does. In 
WeBtem Europe engineers are constantly peddling with 
petroleum furnaces, and putting forth liquid fuel aa a 
noreltj. Id India the authorities undertake experimcnto 
with amateur squirts of oil and steam, with a view to 
proving whether oil will bum in furnaces or not, and 
treat the whole question de novo. If a London newspaper 
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publishes a leading article on the substitution of petro- 
leum refuse for wood or coal, it regards the matter as a 
purely speculative idea ; feasible enough maybe, but still 
for the moment merely an int^restiog topic for dilettante 
writing. Yet liquid fuel for heating furnaces has been 
for years an established institution, and the barbarous 
distant Caspian region, associated in the public mind 
with Turcomans, scorpions, shifting deserts, and slow- 
paced caravans, is able to act through it the part of in- 
structor to the engineers of the world. 

In the Caspian basin petroleum refuse is the only fuel 
used in the furnaces of steamers, locomofives, and fac- 
tory engines. Liquid fuel has throughout this rt^gion re- 
placed wood and coal, and the use of it is now cst«nding 
as far as Uoscow to the north, Teheran to the south, 
Merr and Khiva to the east, and Batoiun to the west. 
Baku is the centre of the liquid fuel system. It is the 
Newcastle of the Caspian. Ere long it promises to be- 
come the fuel source of the Euiine also ; in which caae 
there will be an end to the export trade of English coal 
to the Black Sea. 

From the account given of the fountains of Baku it 
will have been seen that enormous quantities of crude oil 
arc wasted every year. But it is not the original petro- 
leum that is most advantageous for fuel, although it can 
be readily utilized; but the residue after the refining 
operations. This is called by the KuRsians aniaiki, which 
is simply the word for "dregs." In Baku the Tartar 
word mazoot is more commonly used. It means the same 
thing, Aslatki. or neftiani a»tatki, however, is the term 
that has become adopted by commercial men throughout 
Russia, and is evidently destined to be the permanent 
designation. Of this atlatld, countless millions of gallons 
have been wasted during the last ten years. In 1883 the 
aggregate export of astatJti to Russia by all the Baku 
firms was 281,000 tons. On the other hand, the produc- 
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tton was estimated as exceeding ha.lf a million tons ; 
leaving, after making allowance for the consumption in 
the refineries, perhaps as much as 200,000 tons, or 50 
million gallons, undisposed of. Owing to this glut the 
price for years has fluctuated between a few pence and 
half-a-crown a ton, Tarying according to the demand and 
the distance of the product from the coast ; while enormous 
quantities have been allowed to run away to waste. 
During the last few months Nobel Brothers have com- 
pleted the organization of their refinery, and for the 
future expect to turn out oil refuse at the rato of 1.300 
tons a day, or 450,000 tons in the course of a year. Ab 
in a good hydro-carbon furnace one ton of oil-dregs goes 
OB far as three tons of mineral fuel, it follows that this 
single establishment alone will produce annually the 
equivalent of 1,350,000 tons of coal. 

From time immemorial petroleum has been used as 
fuel in the Caspian region. The earliest Persian records 
refer to ite utilization for heating purposes. The worts 
of trayel of Arabs of the eighth century constantly men- 
tion this fact. In Marco Polo's time Baku exported petro- 
leum for fuel as far as Bagdad. When the Bussians 
first burst their way into the Caspian they found the ex- 
traction and shipment of the oil a regular branch of Per- 
sian commerce. But it must be admitted that the use of 
the liquid fuel was on a very limited scale. In the 
Apsheron peninsula it was never employed when hydro- 
carbon or petroleum gas, issuing naturally from the 
ground, could be more easily obtained ; nor did the 
natives possess any apparatus for burning the liquid fuel. 
They simply mixed it with dirt and ashes. When the 
Transcaspian Trading Company established a kerosine 
factory at Baku, in 1858, they did not do what is the 
regular custom to-day — construct the refinery on the 
coast at the Black Town, and use crude petroleum or oil 
refuse in the furnaces — but chose Surakhani as the site. 
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on account of the supply of hydro-carbon gaa afforded 

spontAneously by the soil. This gas was allowed to accu- 
mulate in gasometers, placed over the crevices in the lime- 
stone, and was then conducted to the furnace. It was I 
not until three years afterwards that the refuse oil i 
used instead. The first to introduce this innOTation at 
Baku was a mechanic named Werser. euiployed at a 
refinery which a German, Herr Witte, had established on 
Holy Island. He adopted various contrivances for burn- 
ing the oil, but ultimately settled upon an apparatus, 
consisting of a series of grates or griddles, amidst whii^ 
the liquid trickled and burnt. In 1867 he took out a 
patent for this, and many firms adopted the apparstua, 
but it was so wasteful that they relinquished it the | 
moment better contrivances came into use. 

In the meanwhile a whole series of eminent men, in. 
various countries of Western Europe, had advocated the 
utilization of oil refuse as liquid fuel. Cochrane urged 
its employment in this country quite fifty years a^. But 
it was not until about the sisth decade of the present 
century that the inventor came to the aid of the man of 
science ; the occasion being created by the opening up of 
the petroleum deposits of America by Drake's new system 
of boring wells for oil. John Bidley took out a patent > 
in the United States for an oU furnace for steamers in 
1862, and Shaw and Linton sii months later. The first 
was a very unsatisfactory invention, and nothing practical 
seems to have come of it ; but in the case of the second, 
the United States Government appointed a commisdon to ' 
examine its merits. Their report was distinctly favour- 
able to the employment of liquid fuel, and the inteiest 
eicited penetrated even to Russia ; where, at the time, 
the naval authorities in the Caspian region were trying 
to use in the furnaces petroleum bricks— the oil worked 
into masses of pitch-like consistency, and thrown into 
the furnaces in the same manner as ordinary coal. In 
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186i the Scientific Committee of the Eusaian Admiralty 
recommended that the Kuasiiia couHular agent in America 
should be iaatnicted to EumiBli report-a of the progreaa of 
liquid fuel, and send home drawings of any appliances 
that Toight come into use there. The same year eiperi* 
ments were also carried on at Woolwich Dockyard with 
the Eichardson apparatus, invented in this country, and 
of which much was eipected ; but directly it became 
apparent that a demand might arise for waste oU, the 
Litter, which up to then had poasesaed no value, rose to a 
price that placed competition with coal completely out of 
the queetjon. 

In this simple fact may he detected the principal cause 
of the ill-Buecess that attended the advocacy of liquid 
fuel in England and America, In both countrieB coal 
was abundant and cheap, and the advantages of oil fuel 
were less apparent than in the Caspian region, where the 
EuBsian territorj' bordering on the sea contained neither 
wood nor coal, and where as much as ,£5 a ton waa some- 
times paid for anthracite. The difficulties attending the 
dispatch of coal from the Don valley to the Caspian 
region compelled Euaaia to resort to the use of liquid 
fuel, and this eiplains its rapid development once a good 
apparatus had been invented to consume it. 

The honour of inventing this mast be divided between 
two persons, Aydoo, an Englishman, and Shpakovsky, a 
Eusaian. Both hit upon the idea about the same time, 
of making an apparatus to pulverize the oil, and blow it 
into the furnace in the form of spray. This principle is 
the main feature of all the appliances in use in the Cas- 
pian region to-day. But the utility of the idea rested 
upon the means adopted to carry it into practice, and 
when we come to eiamine this point we see at once how 
the two inventors assisted one another. Professor Men- 
delaieff haa claimed, I believe, that Aydon copied his 
invention from Shpakovsky's, and supports this view by 
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stating that the latter had the precedence of thrw and i 
half monthB in registration.* But during this ] 
ShpakoTsky's drawiugs were deposited in the Pat« 
Office, where Avdon had noaceess to them; while ft 
Shpakovskj simply put in a sketoh. and Ardon a c< 
plet« and elaborate set of practical designs, 
again, Shpakovskjr used a blast of hot air in fa 
Terizer, while Aydou employed a better agent — super- 
heated steam. Afterwards, ShpakoTsky certainly improved 
upon the latter by adopting ordinary st«am, bnt stil] the 
idea of using steam at ail rested with Aydon. Apart 
from this, Aydon's apparatus was the first of the kind to 
be shown in a working condition, and in this manner first 
placed the employment of pulverized petroleum on a 
satia&ctory basis. la bis appliance the oil was allowed 
to run through a small orifice, about j inch in diameter, 
in a continuous stream at the rale of about three gallons 
per hour. As the oil fell vertically it was met by a jet 
of superheated steam, which forced it into the furnace in 
the form of a cloud of exceedingly fine spray, at the 
same time converting it into vapour, which took fire and 
was consumed. 

GoBpodin Guliebambaroff, after examining the claims 
of the two inventors, says: — "Aydon's was the first 
attempt at a steam pulverizer for petroleum, which gives 
such brilliant results to-day; only the apparatus has 
undergone considerable modifications, and is still in a 
state of transition. One of its greatest defects was the 
employment of superheated steam, which was a source of 
inconvenience, and the heat was not maintained at a 
regular temperature." But for the moment it was not a 
question of a pulverizer so much as of the agent used to 
inject the oil into the furnace. In replacing the hot 
blast and superheated steam with ordinary steam, Shpa- 
kovsky hit upon the best solution of the problem. 

• ShpakoTsky's pulveriser wsa regiswreJ id Eng-land June 27, 
1S65 (So. 1.711). 
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But here we aee what an important efEect a real demand 
'or an invention eierciaes upon its development. In 
England there was no pressing need for liquid fuel fur- 
s, and Aydon's apparatus simply remained a eurioaity. 
This may be said to have been the case with moat English 
patents of the kdnd. New ideaa were conatantly being 
registered in England, but fur want of means of applying 
tiiem they simply stagnated and died out. On the other 
hand, those same ideas, which in Western Europe were 
bringing their inventors no profit, were being adopted 
and improved upon in the Caspian region, and gradually 
conducing to the development of the apparatus now in 
ise. 

The first liquid fuel furnace of the pulverizer descrip- 
tion employed in the Caspian region was the Eamensky 
furnace, in the early part of 1869. Eamensky was the 
goverament engineer of Baku port. The petroleum fields 
had not been greatly developed then, and Baku owed its 
importance mainly to the presence of the dockyard there, 
the head-quarters of the Caspian fleet having been shifted 
to the place a couple of years earlier from Astrakhan. 
Eiameusky obtained plans of the apparatus which Henri 
Deville had brought out in 1868, and fitted to the 60 
horse-power engines of the Le Fouebla, one of the yachts 
of the Emperor of the French ; and making one or two 
alterations, passed off the invention as his own. In 
France Devillo obtained a great reputation by the eaer- 
c and elaborate manner he dealt with the subject of 
liquid fuel ; but his apparatus was a failure. Kamensky, 
on his part, was equally unsuccessful with his copy of it, 
and the Baku naval authorities after a while refused to 
sanction any more experiments with the thing. 

In the meanwhile, the Caucasus and Mercury Company, 
the State-aided steamboat company running vessels on 
the Caspian, had been making equally xinsatisfactory 
trials with liquid fuel at their dockyard at Astrakhan. At 
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the close of these the directors thoughl the boat thing 
do would be to send their principa.1 engineer on a 
through Europe, to pick up all the ideM he could on 
subject. GoBpodin Lenz accordingly repaired to Engl 
in 18ti9, and saw Ajdou and Doraett, and afterwards to 
France, where he made the acquaintance of Deville. The 
French apparatus pleased him the most, and be brought 
back with him to Eusaia drawings prepared by Deville 
for the Derjavin, one of the Company's ateamers. This 
proving a failure Lenz grafted the beat features of 
Aydon's apparatus upon it. The composite apparatus 
worked for a couple of months and gave the Derjaun the 
rig'ht of being regarded as the first steamer worked with 
Uquid fuel in Russia ; but the experiment was none tlw 
less a failure, and the apparatus was not used after 
close of the season of 1870. 

All this while Shpakovsky, Aydon's rival, had not been 
idle. For several years he had been improving his 
apparatus, and within a day or two of the stoppage of 
the Derjavin a steamer appeared on the Volga fitted with 
it. This was the Alexai. belonging to the Lebed Com- 
pany, an unsubsidized steamboat corporation competing 
with the Caucasus and Mercury Company on the Caspian 
Sea. The experiment with the Alexai was sufficiently 
suecesaful to justify its more estended application, and 
in May 18?0 the first petroleum-burning steamer appeared 
on the Caspian — the Iran, of 45 horse-power, endued by 
Penn. This had low pressure engines, with a couple of 
fumaeea. Shpakovsky fitted eai-h of the latter with 
three pulverizers, and replaced tho coal bunkers with six 
oil reservoirs, each holding seven or eight tons apiece, 
and two extra ones in the bow, containing ten tons apiece. 
The expenditure of oil fuel was found to be not more 
than seventy pounds an hour. The apparatus was a 
great success, and to Shpakovsk-y must certainly be 
assigned the honour of having solved the problem 
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employing liquid fuel, since, apart from his early dis- 
covery of the advantages of steam as a pulverizer, liis 
apparatus was the first to stand the test of permanent 
practical use. The Iran has been running now with 
Shpakovaky's apparatus fifteen years, during which period 
she has made on an average sixteen trips annually from 
Baku to the Volga and back. Two hundred and forty 
voyages constitute a prolonged experiment, placing all 
cavil a^nst the employment of liquid fuel completely 
out of the question, especially when I add that the fire 
bars of the Iran have only lieen changed three times 
during the whole period, and the boilers cleaned once a 
year. 

In 1871 the Company had the Euenia fitted with Shpa- 
kovsky's apparatiis, in 1873 tbo Helma, and finally in 
1879 the Dagheetan and Fir-Basaar — thu latter having 
engines of 80 horae-power. To diminish the intensity of 
the flame jutting to the extremity of the furnace, the 
inventor lined the end of it with bricks — not fire-bricks, 
but made of the ordinary clay at Baku. As these last 
a long time, Oulishambaroff is of opinion that the 
alleged ruinous effects of the heat upon the boilers in 
using the Shpakovsky apparatus are exa^erated ; but, 
all the same, the Lebed is the only company using it. 
The apparatus is obviously a good one, or it would not 
have been retained so long in use by that pushing com- 
pany ; but it is admittedly not the best. The most perfect 
appliance, and the one most generally used in the Caspian 
Scft, is the invention of Mr. Lenz. 

We have seen that Lenz had failed completely with his 
combined Deville-Aydon apparatus. This so discouraged 
>iini that he dropped the matter foraeveral months. The 
BUCcesB of Shpakoveky'a Alexai however, revived his 
energies. In the Shpakovsky furnace the oil was in- 
jected with st«am ; to do this, it was necessary to first 
get up a certain amount of steam in the boiler — a task 
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accomplished hj buming a little wood. Ad eianunatii 
of this arraQgement Bug^ated to Lenz the idea, of 
placing Deville's patent furnace with an ordinary w( 
burning furnace, as adopted by Shpakovsky, When 
Deville pul-verizer still continued to give unsatisfactory 
results he replaced it with the Aydon pulverizer, which 
worked very much better. Aft#r this he set to work to 
improve upon the latt«r, and finally in 1872 produced the 
appajatus which ia now commonly employed in the steam* 
boats of the Volga and Caspian. 

This is a copy of Aydon's apparatus, but with many 
advantages. It consiBts of two horizontal pipes, thrust a 
little way inside the furnace. The upper one is fed with 
oil, and the lower one with at«am ; each pipe being 
regulated by a cock by which the supply can be cut ottJ 
The two fluids enter the pulverizer, but are preventefl 
from mingling by a diaphragm. This contains notches 
filed in the lip of it, through which the petroleum 
trickles, to be blown ofE by the st^am escaping from the 
under side. Besides following Shpakovsky instead of 
Aydon in using ordinary steam in lieu of superheated 
steam, Lenz introduced an improvement in regulating the 
flow of oil and eteam-^placing the check, not previous to 
the passage of the fluid into the pulverizer, but where it 
issued from it, which led to easier and steadier working. 
The pulverizer was also subjected to numerous altera- 
tions, and after many eiperimenta he adopted 
instead of the conical flare or the ring of jets common 
most other appliances. 

Lenz's apparatus having become the most generally 
adopted, may be said to have eiperienced the severest teat 
of all. It was first fitted to the Turcoman, belonging to 
the Caucasus and Mercury Company, in 1873 ; and 
afterwards to the Bariafimky, of 120 horse-power 
Michael, of 100 horse-power; the Volga, of 70 hoi 
power; and the Armenian, Caspian, and other vessi 
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beloiig:mg to the same company. In 1874 the Bussian 
GoTemmeot decided to adopt it for the Caspian Fleet, 
and gradually fitted the whole of the veasela with it. 
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Griboj'Bdaff, Peatcbal & LegkL Various. 

Other veaaela have been fitted with it since. 

Beaides the Caspian Fleet, there are over forty steamera 
belonging to the Caspian mercantile marine uaing this 
pulverizer, or close imitations of it, and upwards of 100 
stearoere on the Volga, These steamers are not trifting 
ones. The Spinom, 245 feet long, carrying 750 tons of 
oil cargo, and having engines of 120 nominal horse-power, 
■will give an idea of the dozen steamers poaaeased by 
Nobel Brothers alone, without touching upon the flotjUas 
of other compttniee. 

soon as his apparatus proved a aucceaa Lenz left the 
laua and Mercury Company, and aet up as an en- 
r on his own account at Baku, Eecently ho has 
endeavoured to apply bis apparatus to locomotives, but 
has been leas fortuoate in thia ; the alleged objections 
being that it destroys the tube sheet, starts the tube ends, 
and does not heat the fire box equally all over. But he 
is continually experimenting, and may yet in course of 
time overcome these defects. 

Since Lenz achieved his original triumph a number of 
rival appliances have been invented, and every year sees 
fresh additions to their numbers. Beokston, an engineer 
the employ of the Caucasus and Mercury Company, 
brought out u pulverizer a few years ago, on the Shpa- 
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koTskr principle, which is now used in the engineering 
establishment he Bulisequentlj et&rted at Baku. Sand- 
gren, another engineer of the same company, who suc- 
ceeded Lenz, patented in 1878 a pulverizer which has 
been fitted to aereral Tessels. Brandt, the head of an 
engineering firm at Baku, has devoted himself chiefly to 
locomotivea, and his pulverizer has been adopted for the 
Transcaspi&n railway, and is now being introduced on the 
Transcaucasian line. 

This ia described as a very ingenious arrangement, 
distinguished from all the preceding ones by having an 
all-round dischar^, so that it gives a tubular flame. The 
petroleum enters through the central pipe, aod over- 
flowing on to the diaphragm, trickles down to the 
where it meets the steam, and ia driven off in spr»] 
The regulation is effected by cocks from the foot-plate^ 
while the burner stands in the centre of the fire-boi, 
and delivers a sheet of flame, which is carried upwards 
by the draught, and impinges upon all the plates very 
equally. 

Some time ago it was tried on the Transcaucasian rail- 
way, but Karapotoff. the engineer of the line, reported 
unfavourably of it. But the fact of Karapetoft himself 
having his own appliance in use largely accounts for this, 
the more independent and less biassed Baku Technical 
Society having declared in its favour. In the steamers 
of the Caucasus and Mercury Company, and in the 
stationary engines of the Baku refineries. Brandt's pul- 
verizer has proved a great success ; and lately the Trans- 
caucasian EaUway Company, in spite of Karapetoff*', 
report, has ordered a number of locomotives to be fitt«4j 

Earapetoff's arrangement-, which is in use in the loo<K 
motives running between the Caspian and the Black Se^ 
is simply an imitation of Lenz's. The pull 
filed in the fire-boi door in such a way as to throw %", 
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flat fl&me on to a refractory brick bottom, -wLtcli soon 
attaiiiB a high temperature, aad thus aids in inflaming 
the small bubbles of petroleum which may reach it un- 
consumed. Were Lena's pulverizer placed in an inclined 
position over a brick bottom the result would be the 
■ame. j ] 

The year before last Lndwig Nobel brought out a y' I 
pulverizer, reminding one at first sight of Brandt's, but ' 

containing several improvements upon it. By cutting 
one or more spiral grooves in the conical head he gives 
the flame a rolling motion, which sweeps it along the inner 
surface of the cylindrical boiler flue. Various other 
modifications reader it one of the most economical ap- 
pliances in use at Baku. Not that this is a special 
recommendation in the Caspian region. Oil refuse is so 
cheap that it is almost a matter of indifference whether an 
apparatus is wasteful or not. The further the distance 
from Baku, however, the more important becomes the 
feature of economy. Lenz reckons that his apparatus 
ought not to consume more than six pounds of oil an 
hour to each horse-power ; but the fiimaces of the 
different steamers vary considerably in point of con- 
sumption, and the actual practice with Lena's apparatus 
is said to range from eleven to seventeen pouuda. 
Lndwig Nobel estimates the expenditure of his appa^ 
ratUB at from five to seven pounds per horse-power per 
hour. 

Quite as much seems to depend upon the engines and 
boilers of the vessel as upon the apparatus itself, and 
even when both are satisfactory the mechanic may waste 
the fuel. Some instances will show how diverse the re- 
sults ore, and the perfection that may, in spite of them, 
be attained by liquid fuel. The war vessel Ural, of 100 
horse-power, used to bum thirty poods of anthracite an 
hour ; on being fitted with a Leni's apparatus it bum- 
twenty-eight poods of liquid fuel. The gunboat Sekeera, 





of serenty boree-power, consumed eiactly as much liqoi 
fuel as it had previously done coal. The same was the 
case with the Ehipenelt. The war steamer Tehikithlar 
was allowed by the regulations to burn fourteen pounds 
of coal per horse-power erety hour ; its conmimption of 
aslatici was eleven and three quarter poundfl. This wa« a 
little better. In the case of the schooner Pistehal the 
proportion was fourteen and a half pounds of liquid fuel 
to fourteen pounds of coal. But in most of these cases 
the engines and boilers were of ancient coastruction, 
the pulverizers were of early make, and there was no 
check placed upon the consumption of fuel, so long as it 
did not exceed the regulation quantity of coal. On the 
merchant steamers of the Volga, where a restriction was 
imposed by the enhanced cost of the fuel in conveying- it 
to that river from Baku, the results were of a very 
different character. The Conslantine Kaufmann bums 
only five and one-third pounds per horse-power per hour ; 
the Alexander Jandre bums six and a half [Kiunds ; aad 
the Peter the Great, a large passenger steamer of 200 . 
horse-power, has the reputation of burning least of a 
Its consumption is only four and three-quarters poundl 
of liquid fuel per horae-power per hour. 

Theoretically a ton of liquid fuel ought to go as far a 
two tons of coal, and aa a matter-of-fact, i 
economical fumades a proportion of one to throe i 
attained. This feature is of extreme importance awayl 
from Baku ; but at Baku itself the hrma, like ' 
Government, are quite content if a ton of aglatki goes i 
far as a ton of coal. It is easy to understand this, whtt 
it is remembered that a ton of astaiki is thirty c 
times cheaper than a ton of coal, and never exceeds i 
the dearest times the price of half-a-crown a ton. 

Practice has demonstrated that petroleum refuse is i 
perfectly safe fuel ; being, indeed, safer even than coaL J 
One or two scientific men, among them Professor Llse 
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of St, Peteraburg, hare declared the crude oil to be 
dangerous, but QuIiahamburoS provea this to be a iaHacj. 
Says Lisenko : — " Petroleum drega constitute, owing to 
the difficulty of setting fire to them, a material perfectly 
safe for river steamers. This, however, cannot be said of 
crude petroleum, which ignites more readily, and hence, 
owing to ita dangerous quRJities and the irrationality of 
making use of it when dregs will do as well, its use 
ought to be prohibited on rivers." GidishambarofE, 
ai^uing from practice, combats both theae opinions. 
He asserts it is quite aafe, after standing a little while in 
the air, and he rightly opines that if there is a strong 
demand for the article as fuel, and the crude oil la 
forthcoming in lajgo quantities, the queation of " irra- 
tionality " ought not to be made a .cause for official 
prohibition. 

'■ Crude petroleum," he saya, •' only needs to stand in 
the open air for a few days, and then a firebrand may be 
safely thruat into it ; men may be often seen doing this 
in the oil lakes of Balakhani. In aummer it clears itself 
of its inflammable qualitiea very rapidly, which is proved 
by the fact that oil thrown up by the Baku fountains, 
and forming lakes, loses in a few days ten to fifteen per 
cent, of its gravity. Thia operation may be accomplished 
in winter by heating the oil in open receptacles. The 
flashing point of crude petroleum, fresh from the well, 
and having a gravity of 0870, is 40 degrees Celsius ; the 
flashing point of petroleum refuse ranges between 80 and 
170 degrees Celsius. But the same crude oil that flashed 
at 40 degrees on issuing from the well will not flash 
under 60 degrees if allowed to remain in the open air a 
week ; while after a fortnight the temperature must be 
70 degrees for it to ignite." 

Abundant proof might also be cited from the experi- 
ence of the last ten years at Baku. Thousands of tons 
of crude petroleum, thrown up by the fountains and 
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allowed to spoil in the Burface lakes, Itave been used 
fael, without any mishupa. For years also the locomo- 
tivea of the Petroleum Branch of the Tranacaucaaian 
Bailwa.y have been inaning daily from BalakLani to 
Baku, with trainloads of crude oil freshly drawn from 
the weUs, without a singlo case of eiplosion. So mucfai 
for the crude article. As for the safety with which the 
dregs may be carried and used ou any kind of steamep,. 
there should be sufficient proof afforded by the fifteen 
years' practice iu the Caspian to set all fears at rest.. 
What test could be severer than ils employment <ni 
steamers loaded from head to stem with hundreds at 
toas of inflammable kerosine ? Yet hundreds of voyages 
have been performed by the floating oil-cisterns of the 
Caspian, without a single case of destruction from the 
ignition of the vessel by its liquid fuel, or its refined 
petroleum cargo.* 

To-day not a single steamer or locomotive in the Cat*. 
pian region bums wood or coal. Attatki ia the excludi 
fuel employed. Having established itself thoroughly ii 
the Caspian Sea, the product, is rapidly pushing its way 
up the Volga and along the south-east Russian railwajg. 
Experiments conducted in 1883 on the Griazi-Tsaritzin 
Railway showed that the cost per verst of a train driyen 
by a petroleum-burning locomotive was ll-lJi copecks, as 
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' PetToIoum refuse U to eaCe thnt tho municipal authoHdeB at Baku 
use it to " water " the streets with. The Utter liquid u bolJt acBTca 
ftnd dear at Baku, and evea if ixhcrwise it would be of littja uae to 
tUIaj the duat during the hut eeaaoa, moat of the Btreets contjuning 
ehoals a fuot or uiore thick. The oriiiuary watering cart would only 
mitigate the evD for a few minutee, whereas a dreaaiog of petroleum 
refuse scxtdeua tlie Baud atid reudciB it too heavy to rise for a inoiiUi 
or so. In April tbia year Meerroeff Sons made a present to the town 
of 400 barrela of petroleum refuse, to "water" the itreete with in 
this mamier. It answera the [lurpoae capitolly ; hut it has one draw- 
back ; when anj duat at Baku aetttes oa one's clothes the heat of tlia 
nin causes the oil to penetrate into them, and no amoi 
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compared with 26'35 copecks eipended on antliradte 
coal. The effect of this upon the compiioy Ja displayed 
in a letter which Mr. Thomas TJrquhart. M.I.M.E., 
locomotiye siiperintendoiit to the railway, addressed to 
EngtTieering iu March this year, with reference to an 
article of mine in that paper upon petroleum. I may 
state that I know nothing of Mr. TJrquhart personally, 
and was quite unaware that there wcta any English 
engineer on the railway. 

" Out of 131 locomotives on the Griaii-Tsaritzin Bail- 
way, 72 are now altered and burning petroleum refuse as 
fuel, and by October thia year the whole of the locomo- 
tives on the line (465 miles) will be burning petroleum. 
From fully a year's experience with petroleum as a fuel 
on a large scale with passenger and goods' engines of 
various types, I venture to state that petroleum refuse is 
the best and most convenient form of fuel ever used for 
locomotives or marine purposes. Space will not admit of 
enumerating the many advantages this fuel possesses, 
but a few will suffice to show the saving in time and 
money which is possible by its use, on aea or land ; cer- 
tainly only in countries where it abounds in large quanti- 
ties, and at prices favourably compared with other forms 
of fuel. A practical evaporation of from 12 to 13J 
pounds per pound of petroleum is quite possible in loco- 
motives under ordinary conditions. A cold locomotive 
an be &red up to eight atmospheres in from 50 to 65 
ninutes ; and in engines in daily service where the water 
emains warm steam can be made to eight atmospheres 
a from 20 to 25 minutes. Water and fuel can be taken 
at the same time by simply having the water and petro- 
leum tanks or columns conveniently arranged, the latter 
being required only at engine depits, say from 100 to 150 
miles apart. Fxom three to four tons of petroleum 
carefully measured can be run into the tank on the 
tender in about four minutes, requiring the presence of 
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^M only one fuel attendant. The cotnbustioD is emokelesaly 

^H complete, leaving no soot or otlier residue in the tubes or J 

^H furnace. A cast-iron plat«, hariog simply a two-inch I 

^H sight-hole, is fixed oTer the firing door, thus Tirtuallj , 

^H having no door whatever. The main obstacles hitherto 

^H encountered when applying petroleum as a fuel for loco- 

^H motives are completely obviated by new and improved 

^H appliances especially designed for the purpose, a saving J 

^H of nearly fifty per cent, in weight aa compared with coal 1 

^V being attained in regular practice. Besides locomotive I 

consumption, petroleum has become qnite general as ftJ 
fuel for pumping and other engines at the sevenAI 
stations and works on the line." 

Tsaritzin is the first railway point touched at on the 1 
river Volga, and is 318 miles higher up than Asttakhan. 1 
Sailing vessels are chiefly used to convey the oil refuse to I 
the mouth of the river, where it is pumped into bai^B, f 
and thence tugged north as far even as Nijni-Novgoroi I 



The following is the average coat of i 
delivered at Tsaritzin. 

Price delivered on buard ship &t Baku 4 

copecks the pood or 

Freight Cu muulii of the Volga 3 copecka the 

Freight to Antrakbui at, 2 copecke the pood 

Freight to TBaritzin at i copecks the pood 
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Total 13 copecks the pood, or Ss. 2d. the ton. 

The maiimum coat last year was aiiteen copecks, or t 
shillings the ton, but the increase of shipping lowered \ 
freighla in the autumn. Some experts at Baku are of 1 
opinion that the price will fall lower than eight shillings ■J 
per ton ; but it is obvious that there is a point below I 
which it wotild not be worth while to carry it, and if the I 
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complaints of the shippera have any real basis, that 
poiBt is already almost reached. Thanks to its cheapneea, 
it IB a severe competitor of Kussian coal, vhich had 
begun to be developed in the Donetz valley. Moat of the 
South RuBeian railways are eiperimenting with petro- 
leum-burning locomotives, and there ia hardly a doubt 
that the eiauiple of the Tsaritzin line will eierciae an 
important effect on them. The total quantity of coal at 
present used yearly ou all the Russian railways is about 
a million and a quarter tons ; which is chiefly absorbed 
by the Bouthern and western lines, and ia for the most 
part imported from abroad. Baku could readily aupply 
the equivalent of this in liquid fuel. The amount of 
■wood used on the railways ia 650,000 cubic Bojinea, or 
seven-foot fathoms. Where wood ia abundant and cheap 
the competition with aelatki is severe ; but such localitiea 
are becoming rarer every year. In Moscow Engliah coal 
was the only fuel used on a conaiderable acale a few 
years ago, in excess of the native wood. Now petroleum 
refuae has been adopted by a considerable number of 

The Caspian is thus rapidly becoming a fuel provider 
for BuBsia proper. South of the Caspian Sea the uae 
of astatki extends aa far as the Persian capital. Fifteen 
hundred tons of atlatki and crude petroleum are des- 
patched from Baku to the Peraian ports yearly, and this 
supply will develop enormously with the extension of the 
fiuaaian railway syalem in the direction of Teheran. 
East of the Caspian it is the exclusive fuel uaed on the 
Tianacaspion railway, and in the forts and barracks of 
the newly-annexed Turcoman region. I have already 
referred to the immeuBc demand that will spring up 
when that railway extends to India. At present the gap 
between Eizil Arvat, the Ruaaian terminua, and Sibi, the 
English terminuB, is 1,12*2 miles. This will be reduced 
to I,0;i7 miles with the completion of the Quetta aection. 
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and again to 902 miles with the extension of the Bassiaii 
Iin« to Asbabad, which is simplj a question of a year or 
two. When these two sections are finished there will onlf . 
remain 900 miles of line to construct to join India with' 
Enrope by railway, and no power on earth can prerrafc 
the iiltitnat« junction of the two sTstems in this direction. 
When this is brought about the railway will use nothing 
but liquid fnel — ^no other is available in Central Aai&} 
and it ifi a remarkable circumstance that not only do 
enormous deposits of oil exist at the starting-point of the' 
BuBsian railway from the Caspian, but a ^e-at quantity 
has also been discovered recently in proximity to Quetta. 
How lar^ the Beluchistan deposits are has not yet tran- 
spired, but, for the moment, it is satisfactory to know 
that this iifreat railway of the future ia amply secured in 
point of fuel. Further eastward an extensive supply has 
been found in the Punjab, corering an area of 102 miles 
long by 88 miles broad. What haa been achieved by tha 
marine of the Caspian and the railways of the Caucasuc 
and South Russia in replacing coal with oil may yet b»^ 
repeat«d in the immediate future on board the steamt 
of the river Indus and the locomotives of North- 
As for the European outlets in the Black Sea, by meanfrj 
of the present one, rid Batoum and Poti, and the future. 
additional one when Baku is connected with Novoroasis] 
vid PctroTsk and Vladikavkaz, the prospect is eqi 
encouraging;. The Transcaucasian Railway Oompanj^ 
charRes, I believe, the same rate for aitaiki as the moi 
valuable burning oil ; which renders its cost delivered at' 
Batoum for tho moment not much tmder twenty, 
shilliuga tho ton. Russia imports yearly to the Black 
Sea about 300.000 tons of coal, chiefly from England. 
Tho price of this ranges from i£2toje3 a ton. Petroleum 
fuel is thus two or three times cheaper than EngliBh coal,. 
we reckon that it goes two or three times as far. 
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ton of petroleum fuel, coating at Batoum twenty-six 
Bhillings, is equal to £i — £0 worth of coal ; £4: being 
the minimum and £9 the maiinium. The price of 
English coal long ago reached its lowest price in the 
Slack Sea ; it is unsusceptible of further reduction. 
The present price of jietroleum refuse, however, is only 
at its maximum point, and aa the Transcaucosiau railway 
develops its resources, and the ramifications extend to 
Novorossisk, the charge at Batoum may gradually fall to 
ten ahillinga a ton. This is apart from any question of 
a pijfe-UnQ to pump the residue to the Black Sea. Some 
persons at Baku hold thia scheme to be impossible : the 
sediment would be too great, they say ; but I Lave been 
assured by an American engineer, thoroughly con- 
Tersant with pipe-linea iu the Pennsylvanian region, that 
this difficulty could be easily overcome by the employment 
of electricity and other means. 

The Bussian Government has recently been conducting 
experiments with liquid fuel at Sevastopol, with a view 
to using it instead of English coal for the men-of-war of 
the Black Sea fleet. It is contcmptatod to reduce the 
Caspian fleet to the proportions of u police flotilla, and 
place it under the control of the naval authorities of the 
Black Sea. This will render Baku dockyard a branch of 
the Block Sea naval estahlishment, and the Caspian will 
certainly prove a nearer source of fuel supply than either 
Newcastle-on-Tyne or Cardiff. When petroleum fuel haa 
spread to the Black Sea its extension to the Mediter- 
ranean is but a mere matter of time. The expensive 
English coal will be hardly able to compete with it there. 
-But it is through the Suez Canal, along the Eastern trade 
/ routes, that the greatest triumph of liquid fuel may bo 
^^ expected. Every mile adds to the coat of English coal in 
^H that direction, and renders competition with mtatki 
^M ahipped from Batoum more difficult. From Malta to 
^M Singapore Baku will be able before long to keep every 
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coaling station abundantly supplied with inezpenBiTe oil 
refuse. From Sin^pore to China the task of maintain- 
ing the cheap oil supplj could be undertaken by British 
Burmah, which posaesses enormouB deposits of petroleum 
gradually being opened up. Baku and Rangoon could 
readily furnish enough petroleum fuel for all the trade 
routes of the Eart, and may, in fact, be expected some 
day to do so, ODoe its advantages are generally recog- 
nized. 

Those odrajitages are more important than ib com- 
monly imagined. The fuel is perfectly BmokelesB, which 
ie a very great merit on board cruisers and men-of-war. 
Burned in locomotives on the Metropolitan Railway it 
would put an end at once to the greatest difficulty ex- 
perienced in working the line — the annoyance to the 
passengers caused by the smoke. If petroleum-burning 
engineB ran on the Underground Hne, as they run on the 
TranBcaucasian railway, there would be no need for 
hideous smoke holes ; and if employed in the projected 
Channel Tunnel, the necessity for using an elaborate and 
problematical system of ventilation would be done away 
with at once. 

Another great advantage is the absence of any stoking, 
and the ease with which the fire can be lighted or sup- 
pressed at a moment's notice. Few people reahze the 
miserable life led by stokers afloat, particularly during 
the passage through the Suez Canal and Red Sea. The 
sufferings of thousands of unfortunates would be sus- 
pended at a stroke by using liquid fuel, which, being 
burned in the form of a huge gas jet, requires no stoking 
or personal attendance of any kind, and maintains what 
is impossible to secure with coal — a steady even tempera- 
ture. The fire can be manipulated to any degree of 
intensity by simply touching the cock of the feeding 
pipes ; and the sole bit of trouble — burning a few hand- 
fuls of cotton waste or wood in the first instance to get 
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up a little Bteam to start pulTerizing the oil (the work o£ 
ten minuteB or a quarter of an hour) — ia abolislied in 
the recently perfected Walker furnace, in which some 
hydro-carbon gae is kept stored for this purpose. Instead 
of there being a stoker or two to each furnace, a single 
man can look after a dozen or twenty furnaces, and as a 
matter of fact, does bo in the Caspian oil refineries. This 
is a Tcry important economy. So simple is the fuel to 
use, and so reliable is the action of the pulverizer, that 
the English and the Eussian engineers running the 
ateamere from Baku to the mouth of the Volga told me 
that having turned on and adjusted the flame at starting, 
they concern themselves no more about their fires until 
they reach their destination, in a couple of days' time. 
The fuel is clean to use, and there is none of the dust 
arising from coal or wood, which la a^ great nuisance on 
board passenger steamers. 

Equally important is the economy gained in storage 
room. A ton of liquid fuel can do the work of two or 
three tons of coal ; thus a steamer can either take two or 
three times less fuel, and utilize the bunker space for 
cargo purposes, or it can go two or three times as. far 
without stopping to coal. But there ia an additional 
economy beyond even this. A ton of oil refuse, I believe, 
takes up very little more than half the apace of a ton of 
coal. In this manner, in the more economical liquid fuel 
furnaces, 1,000 tons of oil refuse not only goes as far as 
3,000 toua of coal, but takea up only the bunker space of 
500 or 600 tons of coal and allows the balance of 2,500 
tons to be applied to passenger or cargo purposes.* 

* Genenil Valentino Baler, Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P., imd other 
eminent travellers who unw the petroleum -burning gteatncrs of the 
Caapisn when the use of oil wtu in its infancy, speak in the warmest 
terms of the advanlagea nf liquid fuel. • In America, where there had 
not ;et been anything liko the development observable in the CaipinD, 
and the use of the fuel is still in a crude eiperimental stage, t 
folhjwing are the advantages claimed bj Chief Engineer leherwood, 
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, therefore, Tritltout touching upon minor 
ad vDJitogcs, liquid fuel compares so favourably with wood 
or coal that Baku would appear to be fully justified in 
anticipating such a great future for her inexhaustible 
stores of the article. If it be remembered that during 
the last two ecntitries upwards of 2,000 improyements 
have been registered in brinpug the present oil lamp in 
use to perfection, the progress achieved by fifty iuTentora. 
in England and Eussia, France and the United States, in 
creating in the course of a little more than twenty years 
a furnace capable of satisfactorily burning liquid fuel in 
steamers and locomotJTes. cannot but be regarded as re- 
markable ; and affords grounds for aanguiue expectations 
of further odvauces in the mode of utilizing the product. 
Such advances will not only be to the advantage of Russia, 
but of India also ; for there ia little doubt that some day 
liquid fuel will be extensively used throughout the 
peniuBula. Progreaa at Baku is thus calculated to react 
favourably on the development of the ptertroleum deposit* 
of British Burmah, the Punjab, and Beluchiatan, and 
add to the prosperity and comfort of the people of India. 

tlio Unital States Navy, for litiuid over solid fuel ;^" 1. Brduotion of 
40'5 per cent, in weight of fuel. 2. Reduction of S9'5 per ceat. in 
bulk. 3. Greater fadlitiea ia BtaragB. i. Redacliaa of number of 
atokcrs tu a quarter. 6. Greater epeed ia raising Ht«un. 6. Fires 
can bo exlinguialied iiutantli^. 7. Ko Btnoke, no aahee, □□ waste, 6. 
No toB3 nf h«t from opening furDBce doors to feed with coal. 9. 
Abilit; to cotomand iacrcUBed temperature witliout forced draught." 
The Rouiau authontiea uv bcgiiiliing tu use it ioBteftd of wood to 
heat the public buildiuga uid barracks in tha CaucoMia. 
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Hie HosC Important Factor of the Baku Oil Trade—" Beyond tlie 
Sen a Cbickon maj be Bought for a Fuibiag, but it CoBta a 
Pound to Bring it Home " — Career of Ludwig Nobel — Origin of 
the NobalB — Invention of tho Torpedo by Eminaaue! Nobel, and 
of Dynnmit* by Alfred Nobel— ^How Lodwig Nobel Acquired the 
Fortune with which he Started OperationB in Petroleum — Com- 
mencement of the Enlerjjrise at Baku— Laying Down the Firat 
Pipe-line — Replacing Barrels with Ciatem Steamers— Account of 
the Oil Fleet— The " Nine-Foot " Shallows of the Volga— Trana- 
porting the Oil from Baku tu Tearitzin — InauguintiDg the Tknk- 
Oar System— Establishment of the Petroleum Network of 
Depota Throughout Russia— Mode of Distributing the Oil in the 
Provincae — Not a Drop Sold except for Cash — Baku Koroaine in 
QBrmany — Prospects of the Trade Abroad— Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the Pre»cnt Position of Nobel Brothers' Petroleum Pro- 
duction Company — Tho World Does Not know ita Greatest Men 
— Russian Hatred of Foroignera— Character of Ludwig Nobel— 
His Remarkable Talents as an Engineer. 

The factor exercising the greateat influence on the past, 
present, and future of the Caspian petroleum industry is 
that of Inmsport. Baku controls a larger supply of crude 
petroleum than America. It can turn out a cheaper 
kerosine and a better lubricating oil, while poBHeaaing in 
addition an enormous quantity of liquid fuel. For all 
these products there is a great and growing demand. 
This is particularly tho case with kerosine. If the 
reader lives in London, where refined petroleum is only 
used as a casual substitute for gas, this fact may not be 
Bufficiently realized by him ; but he can hardly go away 
T 2 




from that great city without observing the demand 
good cheap lamp oil that prevajla in the villa^, the road- 
side cottage, and the country railway stAtioD. In 
parte of the Continent, where gas-lighting is I( 
developed, the demand for burning oil is still greater. 
Out of tho total of 101 millions composing the present 
population of the Russian Empire, probably ninety-five 
millions are dependent on other light than of gas. In 
the aubtirba of all Russian tflwns lamps are used — - 
Moscow, one of the beat lit cities in the Empire, having 
no less than 8,000 kerosine lamps in use in the streets. 
Consequently in Russia alone there is a great home 
demand for Baku petroleum oil, without touching upon 
foreign markets. But a cheap and abundant supply of 
good kerosine in tho Caspian is of no use to Russia, 
unless it can be placed in the lamps of the people at a 
price accessible to all. That price is entirely dependent 
upon the cost of the transport. The Russian people have 
a proverb that " beyond the sea a chicken can be bought 
for a farthing, but it costs a pound to bring it home." 
Applying this to kerosine, it is no source of satisfaction 
for Russia to have kerosine at a penny a. gallon at Baku, 
if its carriage to Moscow adds three or four shillings per 
gallon to the cost. 

There was a time, however, when this condition of 
things existed, and when it was cheaper for the merchants 
of tho upper course of the Volga to get their oil 
America than from the Caspian Sea. Even so recent 
as last year, Tiflis, up to within a few weeks of the open-' 
ing of the Baku railway, drew her supply of lamp-oil 
from America, a distance of more than 8,000 miles, in 
spito of countless millions of gallons of petroleum run- 
ning to waste 341 miles from her doors. For years 
America literally controlled the entire petroleum market 
of Russia. How at length her sway was overthrown, 
and her power attacked in turn in Austria and Germany, 
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forma one of the most interesting epiaodea of modem 
induBtrial progresB. The reTolution was due to Ludwig 
Nobel, the Baku oil king. The manner in which it was 
effected can be beat described bj giving an account of 
faimeelf and hia bro there. 

The father was a Swede of great ingenuity and skill, 
thoroughly devoted to his profession, who, in the hope 
of finding wider scope for his talents, proceeded to 
BuBsia in 1838, carrying with him the models of two 
torpedoes of his own invention — one for navoJ and the 
other for land purposes. These so impressed the Euasian 
Gkivemment that it gave hirn a sum of money for the 
patent, and assisted him in establishing a workshop to 
manufacture them. As he spoke no Russian, a young 
Finnish engineer, speaking Swedish and £ussian, was 
placed at his disposition by the authoritiea. Thia indi- 
vidual, Genera] Baron Stan dertskj old (pronounced Stan- 
dertsheld), is now bead of the Oovemment Small Anns 
Factory at Toula, and in subsequent years proved a 
■launch friend to Emmanuel Nobel's sons in assisting 
them in the petroleum enterprise. In 1842 Ludwig 
Kobel, then a boy of twelve, proceeded with the rest of 
the family to St. Petersbui^ — his elder brother Eobert 
had already preceded him and entered the business. 
Seven years later Ludwig also became an apprentice ; 
and it can be well understood that under the guidance of 
a father who possessed the characteristica which have 
made the Stephensons a proverbial type, he had every 
opportunity of becoming a clear-headed, ingenious, bard- 
working, practical engineer. Ere long the Crimean war 
broke out ; and the father and the sons had their hands 
full of making submarine mines for Cronatadt and 
Sveaborg. The task of placing them in the water to 
hamper the Allied Fleets aJao devolved upon them, and 
involved a constant exercise of ingenuity," It would be 
• The mines ocraBJoned more imiojuiee than injury to the Allied 
Flaeti, but thia wu due to caiuea beyond Emmuiuel ti>u\»V% ctiQn>^ 
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intereBtiDg to describe these operations more fully, bui 
they are bardlj relevant to the present vork ; and wha-t 
I have already said on the subject will be sufficient to 
indicate the genius of the Nobel family: — Emmanuel 
Nobel, the father, was the inventor of the torjiedo, and 
o£ hia sons, Alfred Nobel discovered dynamite, aud 
Bobert and Ludwig Nobel became the twin organizers o£ 
the Russian petroleum industry. 

In the second year of the Crimean war the Govt 
ment built a powerful fleet of gunboats and float 
batteries, and Emmanuel Nobel was encour^ed to 
struct engines for them. This was a very onei 
undertaking, as there was no skilled labour forthcoming, 
and the Swedes had to train the workmen as well as 
supervise them. For a whole year Ludwig Nobel worked 
as a bWkamith with the men to get out the large 
forgings required. This necessity for practically creating 
an organization out of the most unpromising materials 
gave both Robert and Ludwig Nobel a mobility of mind, 
energy, readiness of resource, knowledge of bunuu 
nature, and patience in elaborating success in i&oe 
ignorance, prejudice, and stupidity, of immense use tO' 
tJiem in after years. Between 1855 and 1858 the Swedea 
built three pairs of engines of 500 H.P., and five of 
200 H.p. ; from 1857 to 1862 they constructed fifty 
steamers, forthe moat part for the Volga, many of which 
are r unning to-day. By the year I860 the engineering 



At Sveaborg, tor inatanoe, he wiuit«d to lay thom down niEGdeiitly f»r 
from the forta to prevent the Allied Fleets Rpproacbing near enough 
to bombard the latter. The BubgIui authorities, however, thought 
that if thU were done our Bailors waulil Gsb thom up and steal tbem. 
They, therefore, bad tlicm placed cloae under Uie guiu of the torta, ■» ■ 
that the artillery might protect the torpedoes. The result ma w~ 
might have been expected. The Allieil Fleets approached neai anou 
to the torts to bombard them, without advancing sufficiently cIom to J 
experience injury from the strings of mines placed ai 
The latter, coasequentlr, proved of no use. 
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works had developed into an eitensive eBtaWishment — 
one of the iargeat in Russia — and in anticiimtion of 
lucrative Government contracts Emmanuel Nobel sank 
a considerable amount of capital instill further extending 
it. But a period of retrenchment ensued, the promisea 
of orders were not realized, and in the end the firm sus- 
pended operations. The father retired with broken 
fortunes and broken health to Sweden, to die there, and 
the prospect seemed black indeed for the three sons, 
although two of them are now milHoanaireB. But if their 
capital was gone, they had what was ultimately destined 
to rebuild their fortunes — an eiceptionaUj vigorous 
and practical engineering training. The manufacture of 
the Bubmarine mioes, and the laying of them down in the 
roadsteads of Cronstadt and Sveaboi^, had taxed the 
ingenuity of the Kobela for months together. After the 
war, for years they had been engaged making steamers 
and machinery at a period when improTementa were out- 
racing one another, and it was no easy matter to keep 
pace with the times. Ludwig Nobel, in particular, 
enjoyed a great reputation for engineering skill, and when 
the firm became bankrupt he was asked by the creditors 
to continue carrying on the works for a while as manager. 
itobert Nobel went to Germany, and in course of time 
began to take an interest in the petroleum industry, the 
rapid development of which in America was then the talk 
of Europe. Alfred Nobel applied himseK entirely to 
< chemical pursuits, and after a while discovered dynamite, 
the explosive that has since revolutionized warfare and 
shaken thrones, and rendered him a milliounaire. 

Ludwig Nobel carried on the business for the creditors 
for a couple of years, and then, with £500 saved during 
the interval, began life on his own account. In little 
more than twenty years that simple sum of money has 
developed into a princely fortune, bringing in X&OO 
•rdayl 
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EstabUsliing a small engineGring works, tie took a. series 
of coatracta from the Government for casting sliot and 
shell, ooQvertiDg guns, and mamifacturing rifle stocks, 
which rapidly carried him on to affluence. It has been 
said that he rendered himself a. mlllionnaire esclusiTely 
through Baku petroleum. This is a mistake. When hia 
brother Kobert, enamoured at what he had seen of the 
oil industrj' during a journey to the Caucaaus in 1874 in 
search of walnut wood for the rifle stocks manufactured 
by hiiu, urged lii'" to co-operate in the enterprise, he wa« 
already worth ^6400,000, realized during his twelve years* 
operations. Aided witli capital by his brother, Boberfc 
Hobel began operations as a petroleum refiner in a small 
way at Baku in 1875. At that time there were more thaa 
. 120 refiBeriea at work there, and hence he started in face 
of as severe a competition as any pessimist capitalist might 
eipect to find to-day. The Swede did not concern him- 
self, however, with concessions, subsidies, and other, 
similar crutches dear to the heart of the company pro-. 
moter. He simply settled down in an ordinary 
Baku, as any quiet plodding capitalist might from 
England to-morrow ; and commenced the campaign, con- 
eciouB that success lay in replacing the desultory, primi- 
tive, and wasteful operations of the native firms with thft 
resources of engineering, chemistry, and conuiercial'i 
organization. 

Aa soon as Robert Nobel began to refine the crude oil 
from the wells at Balakhani he revolted against the 
practice of carrying the oil in barreb as being slow, 
wasteful, and costly. But the other firms would not con- 
sent to co-operate in placing a pipe-line, and Ludwig Nobel 
therefore had to be applied to. For .£10,000 a pipe wa« 
laid down eight miles long, from Balakhani to the Black 
town of Baku, and paid its expenses the first season. 
This gave Robert and Ludwig Nobel a widespread repu- 
tation, and by inciting other firms to do the same, laid 
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tie basis of the modern activity aud enterprise at Baku. 
As for the thousanda of carriers who had made £150,000 
a year in conTCjing the oil in barrels to the refineries on 
the coast, a death-blow was struck at their trade, and to 
protect the pipe-line from their fury watch-houses had to 
be built the whole distance every few hundred yards. 
To-day all the oil ia pumped through pipes to the coaat, 
and a, carrier's cart is scarcely ever seen. This was the 
first revolution in. the industry effected by the brothers. 

Having got their re&nery in working order and a pipe- 
line laid down, the Nobels begim to think of securing 
their own oil supply. Ground was purchased, and the 
Swedes at once decided to improve upon the primitiTe 
Baku system of boring for oil. Sii petroleum borers 
were brought over from America, aud Robert Nobel set 
them to work boring in the Pennsylvania fashion. This 
was not found to be altogether suited to the requirements 
of the Apsheron region, and a number of modificationa 
were introduced by the brothers, and the "composite 
system " adopted, such as is in general use to-day through- 
out Balakhaui. For some time the Nobels were very un- 
lucky with their wells, and even began boring for a 
cheaper oil in the island of Tcheleken ; but at length 
they triumphed over difficulties, and for years have had 
more oil than they have known what to do with. The 
improved system of boring, resulting in an unpreeedeoted 
copious supply of cheap oil, was the second revolution 
effected by the Nobels. 

In the meanwhile a fresh problem had arisen, requiring 
to be solved. The Nobels had got a good supply of crude 
oil at Balakhani, a pipe-line of their own to convey it to 
the Black Town of Baku, and a well-organised little 
refinery there to convert it into kerosine. What was 
now needed was an improved means of conveying the re- 
fined oil thence to the consumer in Eussia. The system 
in vogue at the time was to put it in barrels, and convey 
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it by steamer and railwaj to the home m&rket. ! 
2,000 miles disfiint. This was a vierj inoonTeoient and 
coetljr mode of transport. In the first place, there was 
no wood in the localitj to make barrels of, and to bring 
it from the Volga occasioned a Bcrious expense. Barrels 
were so expensive that manr firms purchased the emptj 
American ones for Baku, and even then the barrel was 
considerably dearer and more valuable than the oil it con* 
veyed to market. In the second place, owing to the ex- 
treme drvness of the Caspian region half the year round, 
the leakage from the barrels was verj great ; and in the 
third, the steamboat and railway companies exacted heavy 
freights for conveving such inconvenient cargo to I 
To do away with them altogether, Nobel Brothers sug- 
gested to the Directors of the Caucasus and Mercury 
Company that they should fit up a steamer or two with & ' 
cistern, so that the oil might he conveyed in an unbar- 
relled form to the river Volga. In return for doing thia 
they offered them a lucratire contract for carrying oil for 
a term of years. The Caucasus and Mercury Company, 
however, has always been notorious for want of enter- 
prise. Making a handsome percentage yearly by means of 
the Stat* subsidy, no incentive exists to exertion. The 
offer, therefore, mas refused, and Kobel Brothers i 
compelled, in default of any other means, to decide upwt | 
constructing a fleet of steamers themselves. 

And now were displayed the advantages they possessed 
over other Baku firms in having an engineering establish- 
ment on the Neva, where steamers could be planned and 
built, machinery manufactured, and apparatus and appli- 
ances tested by skilled engineers before being sent to tha 
Caspian. With the engineer, Robert Nobel, on the spot, ' 
the engineer and financier, Ludwig Nobel, controlling | 
operations at St. Petersburg, and the talented scientiflo 
inveBtigator, Aired Nobel, to refer to in chemical matters, , 
the firm possessed advantages which rendered serious 
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rivalry from ill-educated and apathetic Eusaiana or 
Armenians, impoBBible. In making the first steamer, one 
or two difEculties of no mean order were encountered. 
The Caspian Sea is liable to sudden tompests, and it was 
neceasarj to take every precaution against the insecurity 
of such a shifting cargo as oil. Wiseacres in Bussia 
aasertfid, that as the gifted Americans had never deemed 
it feasible to bring oil to Europe in cistern- steamers, it 
was sheer folly for any one to attempt it in the Caspian 
region. However, Ludwig Nobel was by birth an 
inventor, and he schemed out a steamer, after a consider- 
able amount of thought, in which the cargo was kept 
under control by an elaborate and peculiar system of 
water-tight compartments, without in any way interfering 
with the rapid loading or unloading of the vessel. The 
trial steamer proved a complete success. As might have 
been expected, it paid for itself the first season. Having 
got the start, the NobeU kept it up. They added to their 
fleet as fast as they could, getting the steamers cheaply 
constructed in Sweden. The profits were relatively 
enormous. With their steamers they beat the barrel 
transport so completely that the other firms had no 
chance against them, and as the profits were swiftly ap- 
plied to extending the business, the company in a. few 
years became a gigantic concern. 

The first "liquid transport." or " cistem-steamer " 
appeared on the Caspian in 1879. There is now a 
regular fleet of them. Nobel Brothers possess twelve — 
the Mahomet, Taiarin, Bramah, Spinona, Danein, Talmud, 
Koran, Calmuck, Zoroanter, &c. The dimensions of the 
Spinoza will give some idea of the class of steamer com- 
posing the fleet. The vessel is steel-built, 245 ft. long, 
2 7 j ft. broad, and when laden with kerosine has a draught 
of 11 ft. The engines are of 120 nominal horse-power, 
steaming at ten knots an hour. They bum petroleum 
fuel, the bunkers containing a supply calculated to last 
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BIS days, i.e., sofficient for the journey from Baku to the 
mouth o£ the Volga, and back. The ciat*m-hold aecom- 
modatea 750 tons of fcerosine each trip. Some of the 
other TeaaelB vary sHghtlj from these dimensioDS. The 
Koran and Talmud are eaeb 252^ ft. long, and 28^ ft. 
broad, and carry passengers as well as oil. 

Owing to the gpleodid canal system connecting the 
Neva with the Volga comparatifely little trouble wan 
experienced in conveying the Swedish steamers to the 
Caspiau, In the case of the lai^r ones they were cut 
amidships to facilitate the passage ; the open eitremitiea 
being filled with iron bulkheads before entering the 
canals, and the vessel being put together again at Aetra^ 
khan. Altogether Nobel Brother have sunk over .£400,000 
in establishing their petroleum fleet, and possess » 
regular dockyard at Astrakhan to repair the Caspian 
transports and the flotilla of smaller steamers on the 
Volga. 

Directly Ludwig Hobel's cistem-steamera proved a 
success other firms hastened to purchase similar ones for 
the Caspian, most of tbem ranging from 150 to 250 ft. in 
length. Some of these were built by Mitchell & Co., on 
the Tyne. Up to now aboiit forty or fifty have been 
added to the Caspian marine, and twenty more are to 
arrive at Baku this season. The creation of such a fleet 
is an exploit of which any engineer might be proud, and 
Ludwig Nobel may certainly claim credit for having, by 
the substitution of the steam-propelled 200,000-gaIlon- 
lloating'oil-tank for the 40 gallon wooden barrel, effected 
the third great revolution in the Caspian petroleum in- 
dustry. 

The mouth of the Volga is too shallow to allow of the ■ 
passage of vessels of deep draught, and the lai^e 
steamers were therefore restricted to service in the 
Caspian. The transhipment of passengers and cai^ is 
usually effected at a locality 80 miles below Astrakhan, 
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known as " Daivet Foot " — " Nine Feet," from the depth 
of water at the spot. This is not an ordinary river bar, 
but a fan-like ahotil extending for miles beyond the delta 
of the Volga. Here, twenty miles or so from land, the 
transhipment staff of the various steam boat companies 
live on hiilis for eight months out of the twelve, retir- 
ing to Astrakhan in the winter. Following the general 
practice, Ludwig Nobel arranged that the oil should be 
pumped into light draught cistern-steamers or large 
b&rgea at Daivot Foot, and tugged up the river. This 
involved the formation of a second flotilla. 

The vessels of this range in size from 60 feet to 150 feet, 
and convey the oil from the Nine Foot shallows to 
Tsaritzin, the first railway point on tie river Volga, 400 
miles distant. Nobel Brothers have about a dozen such 
vessels, coating ^£6,000 or so apiece, besides eleven iron 
tank-barges for feerosine, four wooden ones fitted with 
128 iron tanks, and twenty-eight wooden barges for the 
liquid fuel. Thanks to these vessels, the oil can be con- 
veyed from Baku to Tsaritzin vrith wonderful rapidity, 
Prom the storage reservoirs at the refinery at Baku the 
kerosine descends by its own gravity through an eight- 
inch pipe to the head of the pier on the bay, and pours 
into the cistern- steamers at the rate of 100 to 200 tons 
per hour, Nobels' large steamers, containing 750 tons of 
oil, can be loaded in this manner iu four and a half hours. 
The cistern full, the steamer proceeds to the mouth of 
the Volga, pumps the oil into the barges, and returns 
again with water ballast, the journey there and back 
being done in four and a half days. Water being scarce 
at Baku, and in fact more precious than oil, it ia pumped 
from the steamer into reservoirs, and ia either used at 
the refinery, or for irrigating the park at Villa Petrolia 
which Ludwig Nobel is having laid out for his employes 
on the shore of the bay a short distance north-east of it. 
In the meanwhile, the smaller steamers nm oil up the 
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Volga to TBaritzin in a couple of daja, ajid pump it into 
reservoirs £or storage alongside the railway, from which 
it is ultimately sent to every purt of the Eussian railway 
system, and to Middle aud Western Europe, 

In all there are twenty-five piers for loading oil at Baku, 
most of them lai^ enough to accommodate several ves- 
sels at a time. Only the l>e!<t steamers are employed to 
carry the kerosine, the conveyance of liquid fuel bein^ 
confided to wooden sailing vesaels, or any kind of craft. 
These latter, however, are now being rapidly replaced by 
steamers. Thanks to the tank-steamer service between 
Baku and Tsaritzin, kerosine, which in the barrel days of 
, the industry could not be sold at the latter place under 
ninepence a gallon, now realizes a profit at l^d. 

It was a great achievement for Nobel Brothers to haT» 
covered the Caspian and Yolga with a fleet of steamers, 
conveying the oil in floating cisterns instead of barrels to 
the starting point of the Russian railway system at 
Tsaritzin, but a deal more remained to be done. At first 
the oil, on reaching Tsaritzin. was barrelled and sent in 
that form to various parts of Russia ; but after a while 
Nobel Brothers sought to replace the truck loads of in- 
convenient and leaky barrels with regular oil-wa^ona, 
or ta,nk-carB. As with the Caucasus and Mercury Steam- 
boat Company, so with the Griazi-Tsaritzin Bailwaj 
Company, the directors pooh-poobed the idea of carrying 
the oil in a " liquid " form ; they refused to add a sin^ 
lank-ear to their rolling stock, in spite of the offer of 
an advantageous contract. Thereupon the courageooa 
Swedes set to work to make hundreds of those t&nk-can 
themselves, and before long had 1,500 in operation, con- 
veying kerosine to every part of Russia at a price render- 
ing competition on the part of the barrelled oil impos- 
sible. This was the fourth revolution effected. 

When the tank-cars began lev run Nobel Brothers 
found they needed depots, and here ^fun the Bussiaa 
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railway companicB refused to give any aasistaDCC. If 
Nobel Brothers required oil sidinge, they must build 
them thcmBelves. So, besides placing their own oil trains 
on the line, they had to purchase lands at various com- 
mercial points and build stations for themselrea. That 
they should have never been discouraged by the opposi- 
tion they met at every st«p they took, from Baku fimiB, 
steamboat companies, and railway companies, is a re- 
markable testimony to the unflioching course asd 
irrepressible peraeverauce of Ludwig Nobel. By thiB 
time the firm had undergone considerable changes. 
Stricken in health, Robert Nobel had quitted Baka and 
Russia, after firmly laying the foundations of the oil 
industry, and Ludwig Nobel, from merely taking a sleep- 
ing interest in the speculation, had embarked in it a con- 
siderable portion of his wealth and become the soul of 
the enterprise. In 1879 the business became a joint- 
stock concern, under the title of Nobe! Brothers' Petro- 
leum Production Company (" Tovarishchestvo Neph- 
tSinavo Proiavodatva BratiefE Nobel ") ; the chairman 

ing Mr. Ludwig Nobel, and the directors General 
Bilderling. Count Tatischeff, and Mr. Beliamin, of St. 
Petersburg, and Mr. Alfred Nobel, of Paris. Hence- 
forth, the control of the organization centred in Ludwig 
Nobel at St. Petersburg, who devoted himself entirely to 
the development of the concern from the Russian capital, 
while Mr. Tomudd. the mana^r. artned with autocrstio 
power, supervised the operations in the Caspian region. 
In EuBsia " Nobel Brothers " is only the official designa- 
tion ; the public always evinces its recognition of the 
master mind controlling the firm by ascribing every 
movement or innovation to Ludwig Nobel. 

We have seen that the firm sunk, between 1879 and 
the close of last year, over -£400,000 in placing " float- 
ing cisterns" on the Caspian and Volga. A further sum 
of .£275,000 was also sunk between those two periods in 
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^ 1,500 tank-cars, or sixty trams of twentj-five cars 
/each, on the Busaiau raUwavs. TsDjitzin woa made the 
atarting point. Here wharves and reaervoirg were built, 
numerous sidings constructed, barracks erected for the 
employes, and a factory fitted with barrel-making 
machinery for caaking lubricating oiL To facilitate 
operations at night, the whole of the area from the 
wharves at the water-side to the rearmost reserroirs on 
the lofty bank of the Volga was fumisbed with the 
electric light. The united capacity of the storage tanks 
is now 5,000,000 gallons. That of the other depots and 
stations is as follows : — 

Central depOt and statitm at Orel ... Tanks for 18,000,000 

Depflt aDd atation at St PaterBburg -.. ,, 2,300,000 

Two depAU and alalions at Moecot 
Depot and aUtioii at Warsaw 

„ „ Saratoff ... 

TVenty-ons various umaller atatit 

depflla 



k: 



Total atorage capacity, including T^ariliin „ 36,800,000 

The construction of this ramification of dep3ts has 
inTolved an outlay of more than a quarter of a million 

sterling. 

The organization of the petroleum network, the extent 
of which will be appreciated by a glance at the map I 
have given, has occasioned an enormous amount of 
thought and care, and only a Tnan of the Lesseps or 
Ludwig Nobel order, possessing peculiar and rare talents, 
could have ever carried it out. In winter the Volga is 
frozen over, and no oil can be carried for four months 
from Baku to Taaritzin. In summer, on the other hand, 
when the boats can run freely, twilight prevails all night 
long, and the public needs no kerosine. As a result of 
this, it was necessary to form in different parts of Russia 
great storage depfits, where the oil could be coUected in 
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summer, and from whKnee it could be distributed in 
winter. The central plaue choBen for this operation was 
Orel, which ia conveniently situated in Middle Euasia for 
distribution in the most populous districts. Here the 
reservoirB were made to hold 18,000,000 gallons of 
burning oil at the time, and with the oil station, the 
eidings, and the repairing shops for the tauk-cars, cover 
Beveral hundred acres of ground. Four other large 
depfits were erected at Moscow, St. Petersburg, Warsaw, 
and Saratoff, Scattered between these, and between the 
Baltic and Black Sea on the one aide and Germany and 
the Volga on the other, were twenty-four smaller depots. 
In this manner, in the summer the sixty oil trains run 
from the Volga to the twenly-six dep6ts in every part of 
European Eussia, including Poland and Finland, filling 
up the reservoirs ; and in winter they change their base 
of operations from Tsaritzin to those depfita, and convey 
the oil to the various intermediate railway stations where 
a demand exists for kerosine. No barrelling is carried 
on by the firm. They sell the oil by the train-load to the 
petroleum dealers in provincial Eussia, who bring their 
own barrels to the railway station, and carry it away ia 
this form to their stores. A fortnight is allowed for this 
operation. A remarkable fact is, that although Nobel 
Brothers are able to send to Eussia over 200,000 tons, 
or more than 54,000,000 gallons of kerosine every year. 
not a drop is sold eicept for ready cash ! By arrange- 
ment, the railway companies undertake to receive pay- 
ment for oil consigned to any station, receiving a small 
couunissioQ for their trouble, and until the money is paid 
to the booking clerk the petroleum dealer is not allowed 
to touch the oil. At St. Petersburg large scale maps are 
kept in the central office of Nobel Brothers, and a clerk 
is posted in charge, whose duty is to receive telegrajns 
from the guards of the varioiis trains, and note with 
flags on the maps tbeir whereabouts. All the year round 
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the sixty oU trains of Nobel Brothers are continuing ran- 
ning over an area twenty times lai^er than Great Britain, 
yet at any moment of the day Ludwig Nobel can go into 
the office and see at a glance the actual whereabouts of 
t'vcrv one of them. 

The tank-cars hold about ten tons of oil apiece. 
Twenty-five make a train, which thus conveys 250 tons 
of oil each trip. A tank-car can Ixt filled in three and a 
half minutes, and the whole train in a little more than 
an hour. The cost of a tank-car ia about .£200. Kone 
of the other firms at Baku possess tank-cars of their own. 
Recently the Griazi-Tsaritzin Railway has added 300 to 
its rolling stock and about a couple of hundred are run- 
ning on the Trans Caucasian BaUway. None of the other 
lines have any. 

Thanks to their petroleum network, Nobel Brothers 
have practically secured a monopoly of the Kussian kero- 
sice trade. Refined petroleum conveyed by railway in 
barret from the Volga has no chance whatever against 
them. Possessing vast resources, they can raise or 
depress prices in that quarter, and not only drive the 
American oil completely out of the market, but undersell 
all RussiiW competitors likewise. It is but fair to say, 
however, that up to now they have never abused their 
position, and have always displayed generosity towards 
rivals, seeking of their own accord to enter into friendly 
arrangements vrith them rather than ruthlessly expel them 
from the field. 

Stimulated by the profits Nobel Brothers have realized 
from their tank-cars, the railways have been discussing 
of late the expediency of adding them to their regular 
rolling stock. A short time ago the Griazi-Tsaritzin, 
Eailway applied to the Minister of Ways of Communica- 
tion for permission to increase its capital to purchase 
tank-cars, but for some reason or other the proposition 
fell through. The Baku firms, ou their part, have raised 
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an iigita,tioii that tlie transport of oil should be under- 
taken by the State, and rendered a Crown monopoly. 
But, although the authoritiee have responded to the 
chimour and discuased the idea, nothing has come of their 
deliberations, nor is any action apprehended. As a 
matter of fact, the cheap and eipeditious transport of oil 
is not a task that can be efficiently undertaken either by 
a, railway or by the State. The market needs to be care- 
fully watched, so as to concentrate oil on a particular spot 
at a given advantageous moment, and this is a matter 
which is not likely to be well performed by a Government 
official or the traffic manager of a railway. A railway, in 
fine, can only properly look after the oil on its own line, 
which is but a fraction of the entire Russian network ; 
and besides, only two or three railways, sitiiated close to 
the Volga, have evinced any inclination to supplement 
Nobels' transport with a service of their own. In this 
m anner it is very improbable that the Kussian Govern- 
ment will burden itself with oil transport, or that the 
Ituesian railways will do more for the moment than add 
a few trucks to their rolling stock. In the meanwhile 
Nobel Brothers, having established their organization 
and got the start, may be expected to develop into a 
Bussion Standard Oil Company, if, indeed, they are not 
that already ; and, stimulated by the new trade they are 
opening up vrith Austria, and Germany, and England, 
assume proportions which will render rivalry of any kind 
in BuBsia completely out of the question. 

Until last year Nobel Brothers confined themselves 
to Eussia ; they were fully occupied completing their 
organization, and, further, the home market was a better 
one for kerosine than Western Europe, where the 
American oil was less handicapped by a duty and the 
trade was more thoroughly developed. However, last 
summer a train-load of Baku kerosine successfully 
undersold American refined petroleum at Bromberg, and 
u 2 
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out of the aensatioii created bj tMe new inTasion haa 
sprung up what ie daily bi^coimng a larger trade. At 
first the German buyers held aloof, but, practice re- 
vealing Nobels' brand of kerosine to be aa good as the 
best American, a company was formed with a capital 
of 1.500,000 marks (^75,000), in 300 shares of 5,000 
marks each, to import the oil. The Deutsch-Russische 
Naphtha Import G«seHschaft in November last con- 
cluded an arrangement with Nobel Brothers for dis- 
tributing Baku keroeine, and preparations were made for 
erecting at the various railway points on the German 
frontier large barrelling depfits, the German regulations 
forbidding the transport of the oil in tank-cars. 
However, these regulations have since been abolished, 
and arrangements are now in progress tor running oil 
trains on the German railways. As the oil can be pumped 
from a Russian oil train into a German one (the differ- 
ence of gaiigo rendering the circulation of the Bussian 
trains on German lines impossible) in a bttle more than 
an hour, the expense of transfer will be a mere nothing, 
and render the EuBsian article able to evict the American, 
oil from the German market. If a similar arrangement 
can be entered into with Austria, where there is already 
a considerable trade in Russian oil, and if no obstacles 
bo raised against the " liquid" form of oil transport by 
other States, we may see, in the course of a year or two, 
trains laden with Baku petroleum circulating from one 
end of Europe to the other, and carrying consignments 
from Tsaritzin, SaratofE, Samara, and other railway 
points on the Volga to the leading cities of Germany, 
Austria, Friinco, Switzerland, Bel^um and other States. 
While the Continent is thus being opened up by railway, 
Nobel Brothers and one or two other firms are shipping 
oil products from Libau to Gorman and French porta, 
and to England. Libau is Lkely to become a great 
outlet for Baku oil, and it is said that Nobel Brothers 
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contemplate ninning a ciBtem-Bteamer service between 
it and Western Europe. They have also purchased 
land at Batoum, and project flimilar operations there. 
In.this maimer, while the tank-car trains running from 
the Volga will attack Americaa oil in every country oa 
the Continent, flotillas of ciatero-ateamers issuing from 
the Baltic on the one flank, and from the Black Sea on 
the other, will do battle in the northern and southern 
ports. 

Such a prospect is moat alluring to Bussia ; although 
I must admit that many unenterprising and dim-visioned 
firma at Baku — sighing for State aid, increased duty on 
imported kerosine, and other crutehes — do not yet realize 
it. The remarkable growth of Nobel Brothers' business 
may be cited against those who consider the picture over- 
drawn. Nine years ago Nobel Brothers had not devoted 
any attention to petroleum ; they were simply engineera. 
They began in a very small way, simply with a view to 
giving Kobert Nobel a chance to make a fortune, Ludwig 
and Alfred having already in other spheres of life accu* 
mulated wealth ; and it was not for three or four years 
that Ludwig Nobel began to take a direct interest in the 
industry. They never had any support from the State, 
they received every disconra^ment from the people at 
Baku, from the shipping and railway companies and the 
transport trade generally, and they were constantly being 
asaailed by the Panslavist Press because they were 
foreigners. Yet these two Swedes, Robert and Ludwig 
Nobel, have as completely revolutionized the Russian 
petroleum industry, and the Russian industrial and 
political position in the Caspian, aa Alfred Nobel has 
transformed mining operations and the art of war, and 
given incalculable power to democracy, by his discovery 
of dynamite. 

Nobel Brothers' Petroleum Production Company now 
control a capital of d£l, 500,000 sterling, paying on an 
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average a dividend of twenty per cent. At the oil fields 
o£ Balakhani they have over forty wells, of which fourteen 
are " fonntainB." One of the latter, as 1 have already 
aaid, yielded last year 112,000 tons of crude oil in a 
month. Two pipe-linos, each eight miles long, and able 
to convey 4,000,000 barrels yearly, connect the wells viith 
the refinery in the Black Town of Baku. These cost, 
with the branches and pumping stations, over .£75,000 
to lay down. The rcfineiy covers more than a. mile of 
ground, and is able to turn out daily in the busy season 
220,000 gallons of burning oil, 80 tons of lubricating oil, 
and 1,300 tons of liquid fuel; equal to a yearly production 
of 65,000,000 gallons of illuminating oil, 27.000 tons o* 
lubricating oil, and 450,000 tons of liquid fuel. Each of 
ita large refuse reservoirs holds 4,000,000 gallons of liquid 
fuel at a time. On the Caspian the firm have twelve 
large cistem-Hteamers, coating over ^250,000 sterling; 
twelve steamers and forty barges on the Volga, and a 
dockyard at Afltrakhan, costing collectively ^£180,000; 
besides which they charter a large number of schooners 
and barges every seaaon from other owners. At Tsaritzin, 
and twenty-six other points in Russia, they have estab- 
lished depots for 35,000,000 gallons of kerosine, at a cost 
of nearly d£300,000, and have placed on the railways 
1,500 tank-cars, at a cost of more than .£275,000. The 
raUway freight alone they pay yearly eiceeds a quarter 
of a million sterling. Altogether their organisation gives 
employment to no less than 5,000 people, and at times 
this has been raised to double the number. If it be borne 
clearly in mind that Robert and Ludwig Nobel came 
quite fresh to the petroleum trade in 1875, and that the 
growth of all this vast organization practically dates from 
the close of the Turkish war, I think my readers will 
agree with mo that few enterprisea will compare with, 
what baa been so auccessfully accomplished in such an 
Amazingly ahorfc apace of time by these talented Swedes, 
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It is often said that the world does not kaow its greatest 
men. To my view, i£ Mr. Smilea were to examine the 
story of Ludwig Nobel's achievements, he would find that 
in far-uS BuBSia a practical example had been furnished 
of engineering genius, inventive talent, capacity for 
organization, power of patiently pressing down obataolea, 
and by sheer force of character commanding success, such 
as he would readily give honourable prominence to in a 
revised edition of his " Self Help." 

In that popular work Mr. Smilea gives many remark- 
able instances of industrial enterprise and succeaa, but it 
seems to me that there are few that surpass what Robert 
and Ludwig Nobel have achieved. The story of their 
career would make a most interesting book — -I have 
simply been able to give a, silhouette of their achieve- 
ments. And in connection with their success there is a, 
very striking fact. Eusaia is notorionaly a corrupt 
country. There are few commercial fortunes made there 
that would bear a public examination. The Nobela have 
amaased their fortune by an honesty and broadness of 
principle rare even in England to-day.* Their generosity 
towards their employes is remarkable. Outside Baku a 
handsome suburb is rising on the coast of the bay. It 
is really a walled park, to contain when conaplete fifteen 
beautifully designed stone bungalow-villas, with lodgings 
for several hundred persons. Those are surrounded by 
hundreds of trees brought from the Volga, and irrigated 
by fresh water conveyed thence by the oil steamers on 
their return journey. This suburb is Villa Petrolia, 
where Nobels' chief employes will form a colony and live 
under conditions of comfort which many an English 

* Aa ui itutaaca vt thia, I taay mention that the moment Ludwig 
Nobel ikcquired eufficieiit maoef ho ptud off all the liabilities hia htbcr 
had coDtncteil whea he become bankrupt, a duty which visa canainly 
not incumbent upon him, and which only a, m^n with a, rare, ohiralrouB 
aenw of liocour would havo thought o£ discharging. 
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capitalist might copy with benefit to those beneath him. 
A public libraiy ia being built for them, biUi&rd-tablea 
have been sent to amuBo them, ajid a sort of co-o[>eratiTe 
principle baa been introduced enabling the employi-s to 
invest their money in and participate in the profits o£ 
tlie firm. 

The feeling of enmity and jealousy of the Baku Trral 
finns towards the Nobels is easily understood, but I could 

/" never get at the bottom of the hostile attitude of the 

Bussian Press. Probed to the depths, the only reason I 
could discover was an ultra- Slavonic foreign- hating spirit. 
It is a feeling Englishmen cauaot imderstand. A short 
time ago Sir William Siemens, a Qerman located in this 
country, died, but the circumstances of his nationality, 
and the fact of a large proportion of his employes at 
Charlton — several hundred I believe — being GermanB, 
did not prevent England honouring him with a funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey. Kot a word was uttered 
against him on the score of nationality, Ludwig Nobel 
holds a position similar to that of Sir William Siemens. 
He found the Buasians unfitted for his enterprise, and 
employed Swedes instead. The fact of his being a 
naturalized Russian, speaking Bussiau like a native, and 
having a sincere sympathy for Russia, has been uo excuse 
for this crime. \VMle I was at Baku a Russian special 
(.'orresijondent visited the petroleum district. Nobels* 
manager gave him every asaiBtancc, and at the end of hia 
inTestigatioDS asked him what he thought of the industry. 
The Russian replied : "Your organization is splendid — it 
is perfect ; but there is one thing that provokes my regret 
/ — what a pity it is notEuasian." The reply was charac- 
teristic. "Russian or Swede, what does it matter, so 
long as Russia, gets good cheap oil p You say the Baku 
firms dislike us. We cannot help that : but if you can. 
find in Baku any man who can prove wo are dishonest, 
beat, adulterate, or refuse to redress substantial griev- 
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ancea, we will confront an inquiry in jour presence ; and, 
if guilty, make amends." 

Generally speaking, there is very little that is attractive 
in the careers of miUionnaires. Qiaats in their own nar- 
row money-grubbing domain, they are insignificant, and 
too often contemptible out of it. Men enriched by 
shoddy, by patent pills, by sharp practice on the Stock 
Exchange, and other modes of spoiling the public, are 
not worthy of much notice, and the less literature has to 
say about them the better. But there are millionnaires 
and millionnaires. No shoddy feature is to be found in 
Ludwig Nobel's career. Hia wealth is due not to specu- 
lations favoured by the exceptional cheapness of oil in 
the purchasing market, and the exceptional deamess in 
the selling one — if that had been the case, hundreds of 
BuBsians and Armenians already in the trade when 
Bobert Nobel started operations in 1875 would have stood 
an equal chance of becoming millionnaires — but to the 
genius that planned a vast transport organization, the 
engineering skill that carried it into effect, and the 
integrity that raised the quality of the product trans- 
ported from a debased and despised condition, crushed 
by foreign superiority, to a position fit to compete in turn 
with that superiority and overcome it. Only a man of 
rare and remarkable talents Could have done what Ludwig 
Nobel baa achieved ; and if his success haa brought him 
immense wealth, he has the proud consciousness that not 
a voice can be raised against the genuine ring of every 
penny of it. But without dwelling any further on his 
character — the facts I have given chant their own praise, 
ajid need no additional eulogy from my pen ; there are 
one or two more pointa connected with his success, which 
posseas considerable intereat. Times are very bad, we 
are daily told, and for yeara past the opportunities are 
alleged to have been few for piling up a fortune. Yet 
Ludwig Nobel'a wealth haa been chiefly formed since the 
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Bosso-TiirkiBfa. war, diiriDg the seroreBt period of com- 
mercial depression Buaaia has experienced for generations. 
Again, moat fortunes are of slow growth, and are the 
outcome, as it were, of a man's whole existence. This 
cannot be said of the fortune Ludwig Nobel has realized 
from Baku petroleimi. Up to 1874 he had nerer taken 
the slightest interest in the product; until 1879 the 
attention he gave was only of a casual and intermittent 
character ; and when at length he took in hand the 
organization of the industry, nisety-nine out of a hun- 
dred people would have said that the development of tiie 
petroleum trade was more the task for a city man, a 
clever financier, than for on engineer whose life had been 
spent amidst machinery- Yet it was the engineer, and 
not the trader, who was destined to reap in fire or six 
years such a fortune from oil that the most covetooB or 
sanguine merchant might be elated with. 
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THB FHTUEE OP THE CASPIAN PETEOLEUM TEADE. 

Rcpoitisl CriHsi ot Lata Years at Baku— Tl.eir Cbubc— Production of 
Riiaaian Kafiuod Petrolouni hy Nobel Brothers aud Other Firma 
— Buiaia Beginning to Puah the Patpoloum Industry— New Oom- 
binationa on the Volga— Stntutica ,o[ the Import of Ameri<»n 
Oil into Russia— Tlie Ruadan Petroleum Trade and tha Markets 
of Germany and Austria— Prospect* ot RivBlry with Ameriw — 
Projected Railways to Transport the Oil to Europe— Potroleum 
Traffic on the Transcaucasiao Rwlway in 1883— Eiport from 
Bafoum and Puti— Pr<^[reas ot the Various Branches of Ihn Trade 
—New Uarkcts id Southern Europe and the East that may ba 
Expected to Fall to Russia Once tlie BBtoum Route is Developed— 
Tlio Choaper tho Oil the Larger the Coasumption— English Eutcr- 
prise of the Past and tlie Present — Whether we participate or not 
the Baku Potroleum Region ia sure to be developed. 

The Buccesa of Nobel BroUiers has oot been unmarked 
with suffL'riug on the part of other intcresta at Baku. 
There are always two aspects to a. vietory— the radiant 
triumph of the conquerors, and the groans and grief of 
the vanquished. The succeea of George Stephenson's 
locomotive meant ruin to hundreds latcrested in stage- 
coaches, and in a like maimer the improved methods 
introduced by the Swedes have reacted adversely upon 
the fortunes of those wedded to old ways. Thus, the 
introduction of the pipe-Unes at Baku caused the collapse 
of himdreds of carriers who conveyed the oil in barrels 
from the wells to the refineries. When cistern- steamers 
were introduced many coopers at Baku found the demand 
for barrels gone, and with it a very lucrative business. 
Before the petroleum fleet reached its present propor- 
tions 2fobel Brothers gave handsome freights for the 
cajria^ of oil products to the Volga. This led to over 
speculation in the eonatruction of oil schooners, and when 
the steamers arrived the former were left anchoring idle" 
at Baku, their occupation gone. TW witsa** *A. S>mi 
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Nobels in boring for oil al<o, accompanied with a aacces- 
sion of eitraordinaiy spouting wells, brouglit down the 
price of crude petroleum to a few pence a ton, and re- 
duced to inBignificant proportions the income of those 
who had lived eicluaivelv upon the monej realized from 
the sale of the produce of the wells. Worse than all, 
howBTer, was the crnshing competition which the 200 
other refiners experienced at the hands of the Nobela. 
The cheap transport of the Swedes brought down prioea 
eTcrywhere in Eussia, while the 200 firms having no 
organized transport of their own, and having to rely npon 
the careless, shiftless, exacting railway and steamboat 
companies, could not possibly deliver oil at a price that 
would enable them to compete with the Nobels. It is 
true that after a while they bought steamers of their 
own, but in the meantime they had last their hold upon 
the market. Besides, Nobel Brothers not only delivered 
oil cheaply, but the quality was unfailingly good, and 
improved erery year, while the suppUes of less organized 
and scrupulous firms could not be relied upon. The sub- 
joined table of the production of Russian refined petro- 
leum during the last twelve years will show how severely 
the battle has gone against the non-Nobel Baku firms. 
PRODUCTION OF RDSSIAN KEFINED PETROLEUM. 
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Thus in a few Bhort years Nobel Brothers' production 
has progressed until it has completely surpassed that of 
the 200 other oil refiners at Baku put together. By 
further additions to their refinery they have rendered 
themselTes able to turn out this year 232,000 tons of 
refined oil, or nearly enough to supply the whole Kussian 
market. All this will explain why for several years past 
there hare been several so-called crises in the Baku 
petroleum trade, and a considerable amount of outcry at 
times about the industry going to the dogs. As I have 
already pointed out, the industry, generally speaking, has 
been prosperous and progressive enough, but this im- 
provement has been mainly due to the enterprising 
Swedes, whose rapid and unprecedented success has been 
the innocent cause of stagnation, arrested growth, and 
even ruin in individual cases. There has been nothing 
whatever during this period to warrant any pessimist 
views with regard to the general future of Baku petroleum. 
Baku contains enough oil to supply the whole world. 
The markets of that world lie open to it, and the success 
of Nobel Brothers in the limited sphere of Bussia is a 
sufficient demonstration of what may be done by other 
foreign capitalists in the hundreds of other markets in 
Europe, Africa, and the East. 

Already Russia herself is beginning to participate in 
the eit^nsion of the enterprise. The Caucasus and 
Mercury Company is arranging for the conversion of old 
steamers to oil-carrj'ing purposes, and the construction of 
new ones, with a sufficient aggregate capacity to convey 
120,000 tons of oil during the season. The company 
will build its own reservoirs at Baku, and convey oil of a 
uniform quality to Tsaritzin. Here a newly-formed 
EuBsian company, called tho " Neft," or " Petroleum," 
with a capital of d£200,000, will receive it in reaerroirs 
and convey it in tank-cars to different parts of Bussia ; 
the Caucasus and Mercury Company, the " Ncft," and 
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the Oriazi-Tearitziu Railway worked a through traiBc in 
oil by a. mutual arrangement with each other, Tbii 
comhiiiatioa will not oppoao very aoriouB riTaliy to Nobel 
Brothers, because it« ratea are high, and the manage* 
ment divided ; but it will enable other Bsiku firms to send 
oil to BuBsia under more favourable conditions than 
hitherto, and probably result iu the complete expulaioa 
o£ the American oil from it. 

The following shows the import of American oil into 
BuBsia, compared with the growth of the refined petrO* 
leum trade from 1871 to 1880, beyond which year no 
official statistics are forthcoming. It ia known, however, 
that the import of American oil haa still further decreased 
of late yeara. The figures are in poods, each 
4i gaUona :— 
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Now that Baku keroaine is from 80 to 100 per cent. I 
cheaper than American refined petroleum at St. Peters- I 
burg the latter product can hardly be imported into i 
Kueaia much longer, eapecially as it is weighted with » 
duty of 40 copecka the pood. Beaides the new transport , 
service just mentioned, a large number of bai^s Eind 
steamers are to be added thia year to the Volga flotilla 
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as well as to tho CaBpiau marine, and consequentlj ihe 
Volga outlet for Baku petroleum will rapidly attaiii its 
fulleat development. When tliia ie accompIiBhed, and 
cheap oil floods tLe KuBsian. market, there will naturally 
be an overflow into Grermanj, Austria, and other atates. 
At Berlin Baku petroleum is boiog sold for one rouble 
twenty-four copecks the pood, as compared with one 
rouble forty-three copecks asked for the American oil. 
At Stettin it can be sold for sixpence per gallon.while the 
price of the American oil is 7id. per gallon.* Germany 
imports over 100,000,000 gallons of oil from America 
every year, and Austria at least half that quantity. In 
Austria for some time past the Russian oil has been gain- 
ing ground, having been conveyed thither by sea, from 
Batoum to Fiume, as well as overland vid the Volga. 
Without going further west, the reader will see at once 
that an extensive market for the oil exists immediately 
outside the confines of Russia. From Libau large 
quantities of lubricating oil are being shipped to London. 
As already stated, this port promises to be the Baltic 
outlet of the Caspian petroleum trade, Nobel Brothers 

* Cuat of the refiucd pfltroleum delivered at Tsaritziu ou the 
Volga, includiiig general cborgea and a rcAAcmable profit, 
per golloD I|d. 

RailwB; freight for coaveyiuice in Nobel Brotbon' tank- 
caro from TaaritEin to Libau, per gallon Igd, 

Eitrachargefor wear and tear of the tanlt-coTB Jd. 

Pretgbt from Libau to Stettin jd. 

Proportionate coat of barrel at Stettin, with atomge, dis- 
charging, leakage l|d. 

Toliil cost per gallon 6d. 

Actual selling price of American petroleum per gallon at 

Stettin rid. 

Selling price of Baku petroleum ' (Ed. 

Difference in favour of Baku I}d. 
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having already established as exporting depot there, and 
other firms beginning to follow their example. 

Summing up the Volga route, we may expect to see 
during the next few yeara not only a continual develop- 
ment of the steamer aervice at the Bame remarkable rate 
that has characterized ita growth since Robert and Lud- 
■wig Nobel showed how cheaply oil could be conveyed in 
floating cisterns, but also a rapid increaao of the rolling 
stock of the railways ; the result being a large export of 
Baku oil from the Baltic ports, in escesB of the inrush 
of the article across the frontier into Germany and 
Austria. 

To overcome the diaadvanta^ occasioned by the freez- 
ing of the Volga four months out of the twelve, a proposal 
haa been put forward by the Minister of Railways to 
extend the Russian railway system from Yladikavkaz to 
PetroTsk, on the Caspian. Petrovsk is only a day's run 
by Bt«amer from Baku, and once railway communication 
establiahed vessels could carry the oil thither, and tank- 
cars convey it thence to every part of Russia, including 
RostofE-on-the-Don, where it could be shipped to South 
Europe. It would thus compete with the TBaritzin route 
on the one hand, and with the Batoum route on the 
other ; giving facilities, as a third route, for the addi- 
tional export of from 50,000,000 to 100.000,000 gallons of 
oil from Baku every year. 

During the autumn of 1883 a party of Government 
engineers aurveyed the ground for this undertaking. The 
length of the line was found to be about 160 milea, and 
the cost estimated at a little over one and a half milliona 
sterling. The atratcgical value of the railway haa been 
so often instated on by military experts that the Baku 
refinera entertain reasonable hopes that the line will be 
early taken in hand. In connection with this scheme 
there is another, to which I referred in my description of 
Novoroasisk, for extending the Vladikavkaz EaUway to 
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the Black Sea at that point. This would give the oil a 
better European outlet than Eostoff-on-the-Don, which 
ia frozen up in winter. There is aUo a third scheme tor 
extending the railway from Petrovak to Baku, and link 
that place with the RusBian railway Bystem, When 
this ia carried out the tank-cars will convey the oil direct 
from Baku to OTery part of Europe. 

In the meanwhile, pending the constitution of theae 
lines, the Baku-Batoum railway is the most accessible 
outlet for Europe. The opening of this line is calculated 
to exerciae a remarkable effect upon the deTelopraent of 
the trade, bringing the oil at a stroke into a region where 
the American article can only be sold at a high price, 
and whence it can be readily despatched to the Mediter- 
ranean for the southern European ports, and, via the 
Suez Canal, to India and China. The markets moat 
advantageously situated for Baku, and the least open to 
American competition, by this new route, are as follow : 
appending thereto the quantity of fine petroleum they 
imported from America in 1882 : — 





Totw. 




... 42,692 


Italy 


G2,310 


Algeria 


4,808 


MalU 


775 


Gr«-» 


a,820 




9,BI2 


Other Turkiah porta 


is,S2e 


Egypt 


... 10,181 


Qibmltor 


4,278 


AfriamCoBt 


11,718 


Britiflh India 


... 03,967 


Chinn 


SZ.4ID 


J"!*" 


55.717 


Bangkok 


1,230 


Indian Archipelago 


... 44,763 


AuBtnUia and New Zealand 


47,173 
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With the adveat of a cheaper oil the consumption in . 
these couatries would rapidly incr«ase, as in the case of j 
BuBsia. where in the daja of dear petroleum in 1871 only j 
9.000,000 gallons of kerosine were burnt, while last year J 
the amount exceeded 40,000.000 gallons. 

Nobel Brothers have already secured the monopoly o 
tho Volga oil route, and there is very little probability o£ 
foreign capitalista interfering with thera there, but the 
Batoum oil route stitl remains to be developed. Although 
no organization has yet been estabHshed, an encouraging 
trade has already sprung up, as the kerosine oil traffio. . 
returns of the Trans Caucasian Railway for last year n 
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275,962 
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287.2B3 
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97.4S2 


April 






117,710 


M»y 


453.335 


S3r.500 


780,885 


June 


397.»8« 


480,870 


878,268 


July 


42T.S28 


406,913 


924,841 


August 


bl5.m\ 


365,175 


830,778 


September 


718,227 


09fi.340 


1.413,667 


Oetobar 


6a.->,9S3 


.ilM.SOO 


1,119,798 




1,000,940 


248.626 


1,240,486 


December ... 


1.780,725 


843,200 


2,733,926 


Totil .„ 


5,810,135 


4,181,323 


10,839,87S 



These returns do not include the esporta of MesKm.' 
Bimg6 and Palashkovsky, the eotiBtruetora of the Baku 
Railway, who for some reason have kept their traffic a 
Bocrot, and have been allowed to do so by the Govem- 
meot. Of the kerosine exported between August and 
December 80 per cent, went to Batoum, and 5 per cent. 
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to Poti ; the remaining 15 Iper cent, was a 
passage over the line, 7 per cent, being taken by Tiflia, 
and the rest by other towns and stationa en route. From 
August to December 1,300 tons of lubricating oil were also 
transported from Baku, of which 450 tons went to 
Batoum and 650 tans to Poti ; the remainder being 
delivered at TiSis and Shamkhor. During the same 
period 1,200 toas of liquid oil were transported ; 350 
tons to Batoum, 250 tona to Poti, 450 tons to Tiflis, and 
the rest to intermediate atationa. Aa regards crude 
petroleum, only 140 tona were carried by the railway, and 
of this only half a ton penetrated to Batoum. These 
figures, which Goapodin Guliahambaroff has been at great 
pains to collect, are not put forward by him aa perfectly 
accurate. The Curtoms' rettxroa at Baku, as well as the 
traffic returns on the Transcaucaaian Railway, are not 
kept with aufBcient care to be treated as altogether 
reliable ; but tliey give an approsimate idea of what has 
been done in the way of the eiport of oil from Bakn, 
via the Bla,ck Sea ports, since the railway waa opened. 
The returns of the Batoum Custom House supplement 
the above figures by including the producta sent abroad 
by FalashkoTsky, and making good other omissiona. 

EXPORT OF BAKU OIL PRODUCTS FROM BATOUM TO 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM MAY, 1883, TO JANUARY 

1, 1884. 

GbUoiu, 

RcGned petroleum 3,S5B,298 

Crude lubricating uil 418,410 

Refiued labricatiiig oil 738,211 

EXPORT OF BAKU OIL PRODUCTS FROM BATOUM TO 

RUSSIAN BLACK SEA POUTS DURING THE SAME 

PERIOD. 

OallonB. 

Refined petroleum S,716,flB2 

Cru<)e lubricating oil S2,S78 

Throughout the autumn of 1883 great dissatisfiotion 
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esiBted at Baku at the inadequate transport Bervico of tiie 
new railway, and the slowness in deapatchiiig oU to the 
Black Sea. A conBignment of oil rarely reached Batoum 
under three weeks. In reply to a deputation, the traffic 
manager of the Tnmscaucosian Kailway excused himself 
on the grounds that no reservoirs existed at Batoum, thus 
preventing the despatch of oil in large quantities, while 
no organization had been yet established to ship the oil 
regularly to Europe. He did not think it was the duty 
of the company to construct reservoirs or to provide tank- 
caxs ; although he admitted that the despiatch of the c 
in barrels was detrimental to the trade. The foIlowing'J 
in his opinion, were the measures needed to establish t 
export trade on a proper basis : — 



e oil^^l 
I tba^H 

1 



1. To build & port at Biktoum. 

2. To eatablisli a Im-ge taiik-car service between Baku and BatouQL ] 

3. To form n fleet cil ciatem-^tcAmen to hhitb; the oil from 

Batoum to Europe. 

4. To reconatrucL the Suram section of tLe rulvraj, ■ 

away with tlie ixingeation occasioned by that paae. 

5. To enforce a uniform itandaid in tha keroaine exported fraa_ 

Baku. 

Shortly afterwards General Possict, Minister of Eail- 
ways, visited Baku and Batoum, followed by General 
OstRivsky, Minister of Crown Domains, and Admiral 
Shestaboff, Minister of Marine. All held conferences 
with the Baku petroleum firms, and one of the results 
waa the decision of the Government to construct at 
once a port at Batoum. The formation of a tank-car 
service and a fleet of steamers was left to European 
enterprise, but a promise was made to construct a tunnel 
under the Suram pass as soon as circumstances would 
allow. 

Since the beginning of the year there has been a rapid 1 
increase in the export of oil from Poti and Batoum.'l 
From the former port no less than five vessels were a 
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away with cargoes of kerosine during the first ten days 
o£ February. Already the trade has increased beyond 
the limits of conreaient shipment at Batoum, but this ia 
being remedied by the steps taken to create a great 
commercial port there, to accommodate the traffic. In the 
meantime, it is stated that a number of temporary jetties 
are to be erected to provide for the shipment of oil. 
When a pipe-line is laid down between Baku and Batoum, 
to cany the kerosine to the Black Sea coast, as is confi- 
dently anticipated will be the case in the course of a 
few years, the oil trade of the Caspian will assume vast 
proportions. Such a pipe-line would not seriously inter- 
fere with the traffic of the railway, as the tank-cars would 
still be needed to convey the lubricating oil and the liquid 
fuel to the Black Sea. 

For the crude petroleum a large eiport is neither ex- 
pected nor desired. Toutjlizethis, refineries would have to 
be erected in Western Europe, and aa the principal products 
can be more cheaply extracted on the spot, the present 
disinclination of the European petroleum trade to make 
USB of it may bo expected to continue. A curious in- 
stance of this occurred a short time ago. Instructions 
were given by a Russian export house to despatch a ship- 
load of |)etroIeum refuse to Western Europe for the use 
of lubricant manufacturers. The Baku agents, having 
no dregs on hand, concluded that crude oil would do as 
well, and consigned a shipload as directed, with a result 
that the vessel had to go begging from one country to 
another before a purchaser could be found for the article. 
But there is no need for this mistake to be repeated, or 
for the inference to be drawn from it that the market for 
Baku petroleum products is in any way restricted.* For 

* America only oiporta 2 per cent, of crude petmleuoi. A atroDg 
feeling prex-ul^ in ItuBsiii sgaiaiit allowiog tbe oil to be exported 
except \o a numufactured [arm, ao u tu retJun for RuEBi» the profit of 
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the kerosine there is an immense future, particularly in 
the East, ita high flaBhing point rendering it superior to 
the American oil in hot climates. The crude lubricating 
oil hfts already found large purchasers in France and this 
conntry, and for this product and the refined article there 
is likely to be a veiy large sale in England, owing to its 
extreme cheapness and excellence. The oil refuse is also 
in great request, and apart from its employment in 
various manufactures there must be an immense export 
of it, at no distant date, from Baku to tho Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean, for purposes of liquid fuel. The 
establishment, on a large scale, of kerosine candle manu- 
factories and dyc-cxtract works at Baku is only to bo 
expected when the industry has become more mature. 

Nobel Brothers have taken the lead in the opening up 
of the Baku oil supply, and, excited by their success, 
capitalists in other parts of Europe are turning their gaze 
towards the Caspian Sea. Some have already done tho 
wisest thing under the circumstances — gone direct to 
Baku to see the state of affairs with their own eyes, and 
are no doubt now reaping the benefit of their journey. 
Up to the present moment England is the only country 
that has held aloof from participating in the enter- 
prise. This is a Tery curious circumstance, since the 
English were the first to open up and survey the Caspian 
for Bussia, and sought for many years in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and again in the time of G«orge II.. to estab- 
lish a trade via the Caspian Sea with India. Of late 
Ei^lish enterprise has withered in that corner of Asia, 
but there is no reason why it should not rcyive, once tho 
importance of the Baku petroleum trade is realised. Mr. 
Peacock, the British Consul at Batoum, wrote to me early 
this year : — " The petroleum riches near tho Caspian are 
so great, and the wells yield so much more than the Baku 
traders are in a position to work or send raw to market, 

kt the question of exhaustion for at least many years 
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to come need create no fear among people directly or in- 
directly connected with the Baku petroleum industty. It 
is almoat painful to observe the total absence of English 
merchants at Baku. I know the drawbacks of the 
country very well, but I daresay they were aa numerous 
and perhaps more a^ravating in the time of Jonas 
Hanway, described in your pamphlet on Baku, and still 
our merchants risked penetrating to the wildest comers 
of the world," If we do not act as the carriers of petro- 
leum from Batoum the future fleets oE ci stem- steamers 
will be in other nations' hands, A regular line of 
jsteamera has already been established by the Germans 
between Hamburg and Batoum. We cannot retard the 
development of the industry by holding aloof, nor is the 
industry, like problematical mines, of such a character as 
to involve serious risk to those who participate in pushing 
it. Whether the lucrative export trade of Baku oil vid 
Batoum shall be taken up by English merchants, or revert 
to Continental rivals, depends entirely upon ourselves, I 
have done my best to describe the industry impartially, 
and the option of acting upon my information rests with 
the community at large. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

OLD PEKSIA — HEW BDBBIA. 

SermoDa Preached by the Rocks at Baku — The SloTenly Fernuu of 
To-dny — Will the Eiigluh Suuie Day bccuiue ForUha in India I 
— RuEaiA Growing Tuiv&nlB Dur Eaalem Empire — We are Only 
Snjoumers in India, the JtusdanB are Settlers in tha Caspian — 
The Material Growth of Ituuia Hore Fraught nith Danger to 
Our Rule than hor Military OperatiaQB in Central Aaia — Kuuia 
becoming Hare UnwHiilnble in Central Asia, while We continue 
as Vulnerable aa Erer iu India— The Shortfiightetlnesa of Engltab 
Stateamen — The Caspian now a European Lake— The Widening 
of the Bouudariea of EuTOjie— Its Significance— The Waterway 
between London anil Baku— The Population of Baku ; Betnark- 
able Growth— TchemayefTn N'ew Kuad to Central Asa rid tha 
Mcrtvi Eultuk and Khiva — Diiscavety of Fotroleum along it 
— Tho Traffic on the Volga—RuHsia'a Progress towards the Peraian 
OuK— Fate of Peraia-The Baku Road to India— Statistics of it 
^Diaap[>oaHng Obstacles — The Cusaack Approaah to India- 
Impossible to Prevent an ApproDination of the Two Empirea— , 
Tho Duty of all Englishmen. 

Old Persia — New Russin ; what deep meaning exista 
those words ! What visions they conjure up of the 
extension of the White Tsar's dominions towards our 
Eastern Empire! Twenty-live centuries of Fereian 
priests mumbling their prayers at the Surakhani altars, 
day after day, year after year, and in the interval the 
great Peraian Empire esiianding to its fullest — stretching 
from the Indus in India to the Bosphonis in Europe, 
and embracing at times Afghanistan, modem Persia, the 
Caucasus, and Asia Minor — and theu contracting, break- 
ing up, and becoming bit by bit what we see it to-day — & 
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mere Khanate, dependent for its oxiBtence upon the nod 
of the Emperor of RuBsia. If the rocks at Baku could 
speak, what tales they could tell the alovenly slippered 
Persians, loafing about the bazaars under the eye of the 
bearded, heavy-hooted Euasiau policeman, of the great 
creed and great empire of their ancestors. Ah they pass 
me chattering — a sapless, effeminate, dirty rabble — I 
regard them with curious interest. To think that these 
should be the children of men, proud citizens of a great 
and warlike empire — who once upou a time used to 
resort to the Surakhani altars, to thank the great Fire 
God that they were not as other people, poor cowardly 
oppressed creatures, but warriors and statesmen respected 
from Delhi to Constantinople. It is not the past, how- 
ever, that engroBses all my thoughts. What if I could 
penetrate a few centuries into the future ! I might then 
see some curious traveller watching with similar interest 
ragged loafers in the bazaars of Bombay and Calcutta, 
and asking himself — can these (wsaibly be the children of 
the gifted English warriors who once possessed the most 
magnificent empire the universe had ever seen ? 

But the world rolls faster to-day than it used to do in 
olden times. Empires rise, ripen, and rot more rapidly. 
Our Eastern empire is growing towards Russia ; Russia's 
empire is growing towards ours. In a few short years 
the two will touch, and then humanity will see whether 
the EuBsian empire will swell beyond the line of demar- 
cation, and break up our empire as it has already broken 
up and sucked the sap out of the Persian empire ; or 
whether the superior vitality of our empire will stem 
any further advance in the direction of India. More we 
cannot hope for. The Russianfl can break up our power 
in India — they can trip us off the backs of the natives : 
we cannot break up their em]>ire iu Asia. The English 
are only sojourners in India r the Bussians are settlers in 
the Caspian region. Generations hence, unleBs the 
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cliaractf r of our rulo cliange, we sliaJl still be merely 
casual residciata in the Ea§t, while the CaspiaiD region, 
from being on the outskirts of the Russiaii empire, will 
be aa much within its limits as Novgorod and Penza ; 
and the Buasians dwelling there will exorcise the influ- 
ence attaching to numbers which we cannot hope for in 
India. The English will be then, as now, but a drop in 
the ocean of Indian humanity. The Russians, on the 
other hand, will be the main element in the Caspian 
region. While u mere handful of white faces will be all 
that will represent English suzerainty at Benares and 
Allahabad, Merv will be a busy Russian mart — another 
Kazan or Orenbiu-g — and Baku, with a. population of 
half a million or more Bussians, the all-powerful metro- 
pohs of the Caspian, 

Hence, the rocks of Baku have sermons to preach to 
Englishmen as well a^ to the degenerate children of 
Iran. We are citizens of a. great Empire. The jewel of 
that empire is India. We know, although there are 
traitors in our midst, erer whispering suggestions to the 
contrary, that the greatness of England is largely bound 
up with the maintenance of her rule over that grand 
dependency. We know it to be the set purpose of 
Russia, who is already at the gates of India, to strive to 
expel us from the peaiusula next time we openly thwart 
her ambitious plans in Europe, Yet though we see the 
■rigorous roots of Russia deriving sustenance from the 
Titals of Tartary, Persia, and Turkey, and every year 
thrusting out suckers further and further east, we make no 
attempt to check that growth or set our empire in order. 

To my view, the materia! growth of Russia is fraught 
with more danger to our rule iu the East than the eiten- 
aion of her armament towards Herat and Candahar. 
We are developing India enormously. I do not know 
anything more calculated to make au Englishman proud 
of his empire than the rapidity with which we are open- 
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ing up the resourceB of that aplendid counti^. But 
while commerce grows and wealth accmnulates the num- 
ber of Englishmen ruling and defending India ehowa no 
sign of increase. Excluding women and children, and 
including the , army, adminiatration, and mercantile 
claeaea, there cannot be more than 160,000 Engllah iu the 
country, All these regard themselves as strangera in a, 
foreign land, and look to some day returning home ; 
none are encouraged to settle in India. Quite the reverse 
is the caao with Euasia. The Caspian Sea, which not so 
long ago was a purely Persian expanse, is now becoming 
as much a Buasiau lake as Ilmen or Ladoga. The pea- 
sants of Middle Euaaia are colonizing the steppea at the 
foot of the Caucasus. Soldiers are aetding down in 
colonies in Transcaucasia. Baku, Tiflis, Batoum — once 
strongholds of Persia, Georgia and Turkey — are aaaum- 
Ing the aspect of Bussian towns. Officials, soldiers, and 
traders come and go, but there is always a proportion, 
and a significant proportion, that permanently settles 
down in the country. Twenty yeara hence the 150,000 
EogKah in India will have received only solitary addi- 
tions to their numbers ; they will still be strangera in 
Kuracheo and Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. On the 
other hand, by that time Baku will have become as 
thoroughly Hussian as Odeaaa, and the Persian element 
wiD have disappeared from the Caspian as completely as 
the Turkish element from the Sea of Azoff. In plainer 
language, while we shall be still aa liable as now to be 
shaken off the surface of the 250 millions of India, by 
means of a judicioua manipulation of the discontented 
elements there, it will be beyond the power of any mortal 
man to expel Knsaia from the Caspian. Therein lies tho 
great significance of the Kusaian advance. BuBsia, as 
she settles down in Ceutral Asia, becomes more and more 
unassailable. England, on the contrary, remains just as 
vulnerable as ever. 
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Our stateBmen have neither imagination nor memory. 
Thsir foreign jx>licy alwajB rominds me of the classical 
imbecile, who sat down by the watereide, and deferred 
crossing until the river should nm dry. They are 
always expecting that the Buaaian advance shall some 
day cease. The eipanaion of Russia has never halted 
from the time of Ivan the Terrible, and never can arrest 
its course until the Sepoy-guarded frontier of India be 
reached ; but with a persistent foolishness, indifference, 
stupidity, or any other epithet the exasperated reader 
may choose to apply to it. the larger proportion of 
English statesttien have always treated an approximation 
of the two empires as impossible in our generation. 
Although their views of Kussian progress have always 
been falsified by events, they have never allowed them- 
Bclvea to be influenced by the teachings of history. Lord I 
Salisbury used to think that the Turcoman barrier would | 
hist his time. The Buke of Argyll ridiculed the notion i 
of the ItuBsians establishing a great base in the Caspian. 
The one was as short-sighted as the other. The Cossack I 
is now far in front of the Turcomans, the Caspian has . 
btjcome the grandest military base in the world, and I 
yet, although Merv is in the Postal Fuion, and Mr- 
Gladstone can send a penny post-card to Sarakhe. the 
day is still regarded as far distant when the Bussiarts 
or the English will be ruling Herat and Candabar, and . 
free communication will be established between Europe 1 
and India. \ 

It is but the other day that the Caspian was a distant 
Asiatic Dead Sea. It is now a busy European lake. In 
maps published in the early part of the century the 
frontier of Europe is drawn along the Volga to Tsaritzin, 
and then down the Don to the Azoff and Black Sea. 
Orenburg and Astrakhan, the plains of Stavropol and 
the valleys of Transcaucasia, belonged to Asia. The 
llussians have changed all this. They have dealt aa 
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nraghly -with geographers' maps aa with Htateemen's 
treaties. Bit by bit the Asiatic border haa been thrust 
back, until all these towns and districts have become 
included in the European system. And this removal of 
Asia from the Don to the Fersiau porta of the Caspian is 
not a mere academic freat, but a significant fact. The 
population of Russia has expanded with the frontier, 
until Astrakhan and Orenburg, and the towns of Cia- 
and Transcaucasia, have aa much right to be regarded aa 
members of the European system as Odessa and Sevas- 
topol, St. Petersburg and Cronstadt — all four cities 
founded by Russia long after we first made our appear- 
ance in India. Madras and Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kurachee, which have grown up under our fostering care, 
are admirable instances of Indian progress, but they are 
not English towns. On the other hand, Kara and 
Batoum, Tiflis and Baku, Merv and Samarcand wUl 
have become quite Russian in another lifetime. There 
are men living who remember when Odessa was a 
wretched Turkish fort. There are boys living who, long 
before their beards have grown, will see Afghanistan 
wiped out as completely as Tartary, and trains running 
from opposite Baku to the Burmese limits of India. 

Fatuitous and frolhy politicians of both parties will 
perhaps ridicule such a prediction, but the revolution 
that haa taken place in Central Asian affairs since 1880 
should put the reader on his guard against such traitors 
to his interests. There was a time when similar men 
tended the Eternal Fires at Surakhani. Did they ever 
tell the crowds of prosperous Persian devotees that their 
Empire would some day succumb to the forces from 
within and without, and their sacred altars be ultimately 
turned into greasy stills for stowing lamp oil P For 
years, fatuitous and frothy priests, Conservative as well 
as Liberal, have been tending the sacred flame of Oabble 
at St. Stephen's, assuring their infatuated admirers that 
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all was well and erer would be well with the Empire ; 
aud even now that the Russians hare left the Caspian 
far behind them, and are posted at Merv and Sarakhs, 
we hare them still asserting, in solemn chant, that Ruaaia i 
will never meddle with India. j 

As I rested against the uewly-erect«d stone embank-'l 
ment at Baku, which always reminded me of the Thames 
EmbankmE'ut, and looked over into the water splashing 
against its base — water stretehlngin never ending ripples 
all the way from the one embankment to the other, from 
Baku Bay to the River Thames — I used to wish I coulA-J 
take one of the fleet of Caspian steamers, and pro 
direct viil the Volga, the Neva, and the Baltic to We»t*J 
minster Bridge, turn on a steam jroarer and roar a fi 
tacts into the ears of the chatterers. 

One of which fai3ts would have been this: Growth o 
the ]>opulation of Baku, the future metropolis 
Caspian region : — 

1870 

1879 

1SS3 

Baku, which ten years 
passed through and " saw i 
diplomatists, by the way, 
anything of interest). 
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' posBOBses 5,000 houses and 
1,500 shops, and an immediate prospect of rapid and 
indefinite extension. When we contrast Russia's in- 
dustrial and mercantile development in the Caspian with 
our mud-pie progress at Quetta, it is imiwssible not to 
feel that we are l>eing beaten out and out in every factor 1 
of the great game of Central Asia. 

Even EuBsians themselves are only now finding out the 
resources they possess in the Caspian region. They have 
looked so far ahead in the direction of India that many 
advantages esisting under their very noses have remained 
imseen. It is only the other day that the expedition took i 
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place against Khiva. We all remember wliat difficulties 
beset tlie march of the various converging columns, and 
Low that one Buccumbed miserably in the Kara Kum 
sands, and two others were only aaved by a miracle. Yet 
all the while there was a simple eaay road from the 
Mertvi Kultut Bay, opposite the mouth of the Volga, to 
the oasis of Khiva, which, if it had been known, would 
have saved Russia hundreds of lives and millioBs of 
roubles. This road merits a few words of description, 
because aiuco I began to write this chapter petroleum hag 
been discovered at the starting poiut. 

When Qeneral Lomakin was deservedly thrashed by 
the Turcomans at Geok Tepe, in 1379, the whole of the 
Transcaapian steppes became exposed to their raids, and 
Yaniushin, a Russian merchant, accustomed yearly to 
despatch caravans of goods from Ehiva to Krssnovodalc 
for the Great Fair at Nijni-Novgorod. was obhged either 
to suspend his operatious, or else strike out for a safer 
point further north. He had some idea of making for 
Port Alciaudrovsky ; but the Kirghiz were restless, and 
the route thither loug and arduous, and so at last he deter- 
mined ho would attempt a short cut direct from the 
oasis to the Caspian, immediately opposite the mouth of 
the Volga. To his surprise the road proved to be the 
best ho had over traversed ; it was tolerably level moat 
of tho way ; it had plenty of water, fuel, and forage ; 
and at its extremity the Dead Bay was found to yield a 
very accessible harbour to the Volga steamers. 

Tidings of the new road penetrated to Oreuburg, aud 
Oospodin Rajeff, agent for the Russian Transport Com- 
pany, who had hitherto conveyed goods from Bokhara 
and Turkestan to Orenburg, via tho Kirghiz deserts 
north and south of the Syr Daria, decided to despatch a 
consignment in that direction from the upper part of the 
Oius. He also, in his turn, found the road as superior 
to the Khazala-Orenburg road as Vaniuahiu had found 
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it to be to tbc Krasnovodsk one, and adopted It as the 
regular caravan route for his Company. This decision 
got known in time at Taslikent, and General TchernayeflF, 
to ascertain whether the road would be equally practic- 
able for troops, deapatched Colonel Aleiandroff to surrey 
it. Aleiandroffs report waa eminently satisfactory, and 
led Tchemayeff himself to adopt it when he proceeded 
to the Tsar's coronation last year. Tchornayeff, finally, 
was delighted with the route, and had a scheme drawn up 
for running a railway to Khiva, so as to render it the 
chief highway to Turkestan. 

A few months (^o he fcU in disfavour, and his enemies 
at once seized the opportunity to ridicule his Eultuk- 
Khivan railway scheme. " TchemayefE's road to Central 
Asia," as it was called, although it was really Vaniiislun's, 
was pitilessly assailed by the innumerable enemies he 
had made by his reforming zeal in Turkestan. How- 
ever, roada with a destiny, hke men with a destiny, can. 
never be killed by ridicule. The traders stuck to the 
road they had opened up (and such unbiassed preference 
was worth a bushel of staff officers' reports), and now a 
peculiar importance has been given to it by the discovery 
of petroleum springs near the Mertvi Kiiltuk Bay. 
Should these prove to be of a copious character, the rail- 
way to Khiva (an inevitable undertaking of the future) 
will possess its own fuel supply, and another reserve will 
be afiorded for Russia, should in distant ages the Baku 
oil supply begin to fail." It is not improbable, indeed, 

' A few psrticulttTB, eondenacd from reportd by VBCTolod Kreatov- 
■ky (TcliEniayefl'fl private Becretary), Vaniuahin, BajefF, and ol hers, may 
not bo withuut interest to euiieru. The new higliway niaa from 
Bokhara to Uatik Kur^ui, od the Oxub, 60 milea, with cniwded settle- 
ments and cultiTitted fields &I1 Iho way. except one break of IS miles 
of Bands. Uetik Kurgan is a small Bokiuran fortreis ; lias tt good 
descent to the river, and plenty of ferry boats. The journey tiienoo 
Kungrad, ii9 miles, occupies sis or seven days going down the 
and a fortnight or Ihree wcela ascending the stream. Thi» 
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that other diHcoveriea of petroleum may be made when 
the mining engineer inveBtigateB more closely the Trana- 
caapian Steppes. Only so recently as the winter of 1883 
Eonahin, in one of his surveys, came across a hill fifty feet 
high, amidat the Eara Kum sands, containing at least 
eight million tona of the finest brimatone. 

Such diacoveriea of new routes and fresh resources bid 
us to anticipate a wide development of Bussia'a power in 
the Caspian ui the immediate future. Besides yielding 
ineihaustible quantities of petroleum, the Caspian is the 
seat of the moat flourishing of Russian fisheries. Ex- 
cluding the thousands of tons of sturgeon, over 200 
milUon herrings are caught off the mouth of the Volga 
every year. Then there is the increasing trade with 
Persia, between .£300,000 or .£400,000 of goods being 
conveyed from the Persian porta to the Great Fair every 
season.* Afterwards we may glance atbuay Astrakhan, 

would be lessened when the steameni arrive of the BlAte-aided Oxus 
ll&vig>tioo CompKuy, which ia nuw being formed nt Moscow, with a 
Ctpibil of i:iDD,DOO, to work tlie river tntffic, Tlie water hu t. mini- 
mum depth of 4) feet u for aa Knbakli, and S feet to Kungnd. 
Fnim Kuugnul to Fort Ysman Arakti U t, dislAtice of 292 milee, 
occupying ten or twelve daja : a wheeled transport service already 
ciiata along iL A pier st Yunan Arakti, erected b/ the Husaiui 
Transport Company, runs out into 5 feet of water. There is a houio 
for travellers ; sakaaoul fuel aboundn ; tlie Kirghii are settling down 
round about ; and a detachment of troops lioa been located there 
(May 18S4). Tiie minimum depth of water in the Mertvi KuUultbaj 
is 6^ feet in summer and 9 in spring. The distance frum Astrakhan 
is tbrec days fur a tug, and forty -eight houra for a passenger steamer. 
Using Uie Kultuk-Kungrad route, troofis from Port Petro-Alexand- 
rovsky, in Khica, can reach Astrakhan in fifteen to seventeen days ; 
by the old route the journey to Kaiala occupied twonty-eight dayt, 
and to Orenburg thirty days, or in all, fifty-eight daj-s. Troojie were 
sent to Khiva by the routfl in May this year, and 3,000 tona of cotton 
despatched by it from Khiva to A,itralihan. 

• In 1883 the total was 3,763,225 roubles or £376,323. Among the 
ftrticles were : raisitui oud kiphmiuli, £12d.£'25 ; lunlwkiiis, i^ai,100i 
cotton, £48,500 ; millet, £33,090 ; u u la, £25,(125 ; almonds, fl8,7S0j 
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that great emporium at the mouth of the Volga. In 
J882 the trade of thia port was estimated at ^5.350,000 
sterling. Formerly Teasels of more than three or four 
feet of water could not pass between Astrakhan and the 
Caapian, owing to the shoals in the outlets of the Volga. 
During the last two or three j-eara. however, the Bakh- 
tomir channel has been deepened to eight feet, aud now 
a large number of steamera run regularly lietween the 
upper Volgi and lower Caspian, without transferring 
goods at the mouth of the river. 

Finally, the Caspian is the receptacle of the Volga 
itself — ^thit grand waterway, wholly encloaed in the 
Kuaaiau d imlTiiiin. dr.iiniu:; Tvirh its iilllu.-'nts iind the 
Caspian an arj.i of C.S2.].'-W0 s i'.in,re ver.sta pjpiikted by 
32,364,000 people. The traffic on the Volga amounts to 
over 10 million tons annually, conducted by 650 cargo 
steamers, and 3,000 barges with a united capacity of 
nearly 3,000,000 tons. The value of these steamers and 
bargea is estimated at 8 millions sterling. In excess of 
the 3,000 permanent barges of 1,000 tons capacity each, 
there are hundreds of temporary ones constructed to 
convey cargoes to Nijui-Kovgorod or other destinations, 
and then broken \\p. On the Volga aud Kama 100 such 
bargea are yearly constructed, with a car>,'() capacity each 
of from 300 to 500 tons, aud 200 with a capacity of from 
5,000 to 8,000 tons. These hu-o vessels, aud the 300- 
foot permanent barges, are too large to pass through the 
canal system to the river Neva, the locks and sballows 
of which do not admit of the passage of craft exceeding 
•in length 147 feet, and in breadth 27} feet; hence 1,000 
smaller barges, 100 feet long, and having a capacity of 
200 or 300 tons apiece, are yearly coustruclod simply for 
the transport of goods from Rybinsk on the Volga, to St. 

silk, £1,860. The Persian mercliaiits remittcil Iiomc 1.1,000 gold half- 
imperials and £3,000 in [injier rcniMisi ; tlio rciuaiuiler ivaa espendod 
in RussiSQ goods for tlic Porniaii niBikct. 
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Petersburg on the Neva. St«pa are now being taken to 
improve the eanal system, which, as will be obBcrved, is 
already on a. magnificent Bcale, and ultimately vessels 
300 feet long will be able to float from the Neva to the 
Volga. Besides the extrusive shipbuilding referred to 
above, 4,000 barges, wherries, fishing boats, and other 
craft are annually built on the Volga for the lower course 
of the river and the Caspian Sea. The central point of 
the traffic on the Volga is Nijni-NuTgorod, where there 
is an annual turnover at the Great Fair of from twentj 
to twenty-five millions sterling. The traffic passing 
through the mouth of the Volga amounted to a million 
tons in 1882. 

These, then, are some of the resources which could be 
directed upon the Caspian through the new eight-foot 
channel with the greatest ease, the flowing stream bear- 
ing them swiftly down the river to the great outlet-basin, 
with the magnificent concentrating point of Baku Bay on 
one side of the sea, and the equally splendid harbour of 
Krasnovodsk on the other. The great trade-route be- 
tween Baku and St. Petersburg is already well organised 
— there is a water-channel the whole way. The trade- 
route from Europe to Baku via Batoum I have already 
dwelt u])on. Two others are now left to be examined : 
from Baku to India, and from Baku to the Persian Gulf. 
Let me deal with the latter first. 

Bearing in mind the high pitch of orgaiiizatioD the 
trade ou the Volga has already attained, and the rapid 
development of Russia's commerce in the Casiuan Sea, 
I think that there can be hardly a doubt that ere many 
years are over our heads the Russian traders will be 
pushing their way to the Persian Gulf. The distance 
between the Caspian and that gulf is altogether insig- 
nificant compared with average distances in Russia. 
From Baku to Rybinsk, where vessels leave the Volga for 
the canal journey to the Neva, is over 2,100 miles. On 
1 1 
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the ot r band, from the decks of the Russian eteamers 
in the ^uthora Caspian, to the Persian Gulf, is only a 
mattei f 900 odd miles. 

The jcently published opinion of a Rusaian official i» 
not wi out interest on this Bubject.* In describing the 
uUim&» -ade to the Persian Gulf, 

Gosp< 

" A uutie Ecient to show that tli» 

newly ilway does not fulfil tho 

requii , and that another line 

must Lo L. kne valley from Erivan 

to some port lie Caspian is a natural 

extension of the nver Volga: the P.rsiiui Gulf is a 
natural continuation of tho line of communication run- 
ning from north to south vi>i the Volga, the Caspian, 
Persia, and the Persian Gulf to the Indian Sea. From 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf all that would be needed 
would be a railway 700 or 800 miles longt to comjdete 
this highway of communication with India. In course- 
of time there is very little doubt that such a line will be 
constructed, and it is indispensable that Russia should 
take timely measures to secure the control of the branches 
that converge upon the Caspian." 

. If we bear in miud the fascination which the trade of 
the East exercises over Russia, and the growing ambi- 
tion of the ofBcials in the Caspian region, we can hardly 

consider Persia's independence destined to be long lived, 

Persia is assailable at a hundred different points, and the 
prestige Russia enjoys throughout the country is such 

that a heavy blow swiftly struck at Teheran would lay iu 

* Au Invc3ligBtii.il of (lie \'iil6a Riiil the waters of iw riverino 
territory, foumleri oii official and locul ilnta. Hy N. B. Yogel, ei-Chief 
of the Kaian Cirelc of Ways of Cumniunifatioii. St. Petersburg, 
18S4. 

+ By the esiiatiiiy caravau road tlic dL-lanco from Heaht to Biuhb« 
uSS3 miles. 
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dust for ever the rotten renananta of the old Persian 
monarchy. Seveu million people, scattered over desert 
or mountain -severed provinces, susceptible of being easily 
broken off the Shahdom in detail, and possessing neither 
national vitality nor ardent love of liberty, do not con- 
stitute a very formidable community for a power to crush 
and annei, which ho^ already robbed it of the Caucasus and 
Caspian. To go into the past and present of the rival 
politics of Russia and England in Persia is beyond my 
province on this occasion, but two short opinions may be 
expressed. As regards the past, I do not think that any 
Englishman can carefully read the history of Persia for 
the last thirty years without being amazed at the persis- 
tent imbeeilily of English diplomacy, and the credulity 
of a large proportion of English political writers in imag- 
ining that Persia could offer any check to the material 
and militaiy progress of Kussia. As regards the present, 
although the coast of the Persian Gulf lies to-day as 
closely under the English guns as the shore of the Caspian 
does under the cannon of Russia, yet there is one very 
essential difference. A great Russian colony is growing 
14 the Caspian, which will spread its roots southwards, 
finding nothing to check their course till they touch the 
ports of the Persian Gulf. We have no such colony or 
eettlement developing in the Persian Gulf, nor are we 
striving to create one with the resources of India. 
Hence, when the ramifications of Russia i-each the 
Persian Gulf, I cannot see any other prospect for 
English influence than that it should droop and die.* 

• Such a dereliipment need not imply & costly cimquest of Parai*, 
•Jthough BUBsii in quito willing to pay & good price tur territorial 
«it«naiuDB or )ireilanuniuit inauence in the Shahdom. In March, 1884, 
died at Shuaha an uncle of the Shah, Bahmen Mceria, who Bed from 
Telitraa during the trouUe* of 1818, and had navor left Ma place of 
«iile in the CaucoBUii. Riuaia maintained him aa a convenjemc pre- 
tender to the throne in case at DeceeaiCj, and allowed him a pension 
«f 36,800 roublea a year. Altogether, from the time he arrived from 
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If !u.ku IB destined to play an important part in the 
open g lip of dirert relations between the Caapian and 
the i rsian Qulf, atill greater is her future in connection 
with Jje Buaeian CoBHock find Caravan advance upon 

Indii i>.,.„:_i_ • «n);^ ^j seeking to attain the 

Indi and eommeri^ial purposes 

from ^tiaies spoken of as a new 

and tj, it ia only the rcTival of 

an o! eferred to the time when 

the 1 ake their way to Europe 

vid th isia ; and to the mania that 

posses a liiindred years ago to 

despatch goods from London to India via the Baltic ports 
of Kussia, the Volga, the Caspian, and across Persia or 
the Khanates of Central Asia. Ignoring both these 
movements, English statesmen when they eyacuated 
Candahar treated intercourse lietween the Caspian and 
India as a matter that would never ripen in their time. 
Since then, most of the obstaj^les, geographical and 
political (the greater portion existing only in the fancy of 
English statesmen), have disappeared ; and Kusaians are 
talking freely of the time when the great trade-route of 
the past will lie re -established. 

In effecting this re-establishment, Russia will doubtless 
be largely aided by the enterprise and public spirit of her 
merchants. Eussiaa caravans followed immediately ia 
the track of the Cossack when Mcrv was occupied in the 
early part of the year. And this energetic action was 
accompanied by a circumstance which deserves to be 
recorded in these pages. The oeisis of Merv is peculiarly 
well adapted for the cultivation of cotton, of which there 
has always been a slight exixirt to Bokhara. Moscow 
draws several thousand tons of cotton yearly from 

Pereian until bin death he receive.Ul ;ir..000 fraiu the Russian Govera- 
ment. Ho was very ionil of marrjiiife', aud licqueatlied to Kuedk 
IG wives ftnd neitrl; 100 childreu. 
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Central Asia, asd has long advocated an extension of its 
cultivation. But Bussiaa mcrcliants are not like many 
English ones— continually talking of public spirit, and 
never displaying it. When the occupation of Merv had 
been effected, the firat act of the Moscow cotton spinners, 
Eonshin and MorozoS, was to distribute gratis several 
tons of American cotton seed among the Turkomans, 
knowing that this was the most efEective way of realiKing 
the wishes of Moscow. Sawa Morozoff did not rest 
content with Russian subjects, but adopted a similar 
course with those of Persia, distributing a, ton and a half 
of seed gratis at Meshed and 900 pounds in Deregez. 
Such enterprise will make short work of the trifling 
obstacles to trade existing between the Caspian and 

How slight these are we may realize by exam. 
few hard facts. From Calcutta to Quetta is about 2,000 
miles. When the Quetta railway, now in course of con- 
struction, is complete, there will be railway communica- 
tion the entire distance between the two places. From 
St. Petersburg to Baku is a little over 2,000 miles, with 
steam conununi cation complete almost the whole way. 
Baku and Quetta are thus about the same distance from 
the respective Capitals of Russia aud India. Now, cross- 
ing the Caspian Sea from Baku to Port Micha«loYsk, we 
find that the distance thence to Quetta is as follows : — 



Michselovsk til SBrakhi 

Sarakha to lloral 

Herat to Candahu' 

Caminhar to Quclta 

Totiil cliBtanco from the Cuipiaii to Quetta 

That is to say, it is only about half as far from the Cas- 
pian to Quetta as from Baku to St. Petersburg, This la 
not calculated to damp the ardour of Russian traders 
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very much. But if we uncoil ihia fact further, we find 
otlior poiuU of greater siguifieauce wrap{)ed inaido it. 
From MichaeloTsk to Kizit Arrat there is a railway to 
facilitate inttTtourae ; hence we may kuock ofi 144 miles. 
From Kizil Arrat to Askabad is a wagou service along au 
easy, safe, and well supplied road -, hence we may reduce 
the figure further by 135 miles. From Askabad to 
Sarakhsthe distiuiceof ISSJ miles is similar to the !a«t in 
characteristics, and will be organized for trade in a few 
mouths' time. We may tliertfore eliminate from the 
general total this section also. Thus, from Sarakhs to 
Quotta all the distance the Russian trader has t« traverse 
is 7165 miles, or a trifle further than from St. Pel^ersburg 
to Nijui-Novgorod. Perhaps I lack the penetration of 
Btatesmcn of the Gladstone school ; but I certaialv caji- 
aot detect iu this insignificant distance any bar to the 
almost immediate establishment of commereial iutercourae 
between the 101 millions of the Russian empire on the 
one side of the vanishing Afghan zone, and the 260 
millioua of the Indian empire on the other, especially if 
it be borne in mind that only two slightly fortified towns 
bar the intervening high road the whole way- — Herat with 
50,000 i)eopIe, and Candahar with a jiopulation of 60,000 
souls. 

Should the Russian trader jiut ofE direct intercourse 
with India for a while, and confine his operations to 
Afghanistan, five easy marches will take his caravan from 
Sarakhti to Herat, and if he goes beyond, the distance 
from Herat to Cundahar is less (Lau from Tiflis to Baku. 
From Sarakhs all the way to Caudahar is only ten miles 
longer than from Baku to Batoum. 

Hence, apparently the time is not far distant when the 
Parseca will lie back again at Baku, not to worship the 
Everlasting Fire, but for the pur]ioae of buying lamp oil 
for the bazaars of India, and other commonplace objects. 
What will be the effects of such intercourse I have no 
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apace to discuss in this work, but some Buggestiona as to 
their character may be found in the Appendix. We 
vaonot prevent this intercourse. The past and present 
policy of Mr. GlBrdstone's Govemment, of making a 
Chinese wall of Afghanistan to keep out the Russian 
trader and Russian tchinomik, is so appallingly stupid 
thiit one cannot wonder at the statesmen o£ St. Peters- 
burg holding our miuisterB in such high eatveni. Even 
now that Russia is upsetting things right and left in 
Central Asia, they stiU continue to hope that a couple of 
towns held by a rabble will indefinitely separate the two 
empires. Yet nothing on earth and nothing in heaven 
ean prevent the approiiniation of Russia and India. If 
we do not secure at once a strong frontier to defeud 
India. Russia will organize a strong frontier to assail it. 
And when she gets that strong frontier, England will 
have to be on her good behaviour in the East. 

On this account, with the Cossack entrenching himself 
at Merr and Sarakhs, and Kerosine revolutionizing affairs 
in the Caspian, the time has arrived when we should 
leave off being, like the Quebers of old — mute devoteea 
Iwfore the Altar of Everlasting Talk — and ourselves 
fashion and impress a sound patriotic policy upon our 
rulers. The Empire first, Party afterwards — this should 
be our motto ; nor can I conceive a loftier aim than that 
all should combine to uphold that Empire against those 
forces which have made Old Persia a. prey to New 
Russia, and given over lo the sway of the Cossack the 
magnificent resources of the Region of the Eternal Fire. 




CHAPTER XX. 

1884-1887. 

Hftpid Devslopment of Baku aioca ieS4~Ap>tlif of t 

Petroleum Trwle— " The Now Wonder of the World " - FounUuns 
Kt Uaku of Late Yeani — Tlie 11,000- Ton Gusher — Tsgier* 
Fountwn— The Great FouqUuq of 1887— Pmductinn of Crude 
Oil— New Pipe- lino*— Growth of Troilio on the Tran»cauaunan 
Railway— Tniie at Botoum— The Conflict lietween the Crude 
Pipe-line and the Keriwine Pipe-line — The Pi^ie-line over tbe 
Suram Pan — Policy of the Russian Uovernmeut— The Burmeae 
Oil Fields- Ooe Thousanil Million f<allana of Lamp OU nwnufaO- 
turod every Year— The " Moloch of Puraffin "— Growth of Ru«- 
■ian Power in the Ca»pian — The Afghan Bnundary Settlement — 
" A Clerk in Epaulettes " — Huasia aud the Helmuod. 

Theee eventful jeare have elapsed since I penned the 
foregoing chapters on the condition and prospects of 
Russia's power in the Caspian region, and there is 
hardly a forecnat I ma-lo in 1884 that haa not been 
realized in a maantT not only amazing to the world 
at large, but to mjaelf also. To-day every i>etroleum 
merchant knows Bomething of Baku, and Russian oil 
maintoinB its place Bide by side with the American 
article in every market in Europe. Yet only three jeajiw 
ago Baku was practically unknown, and I had to argue 
and prove over and over again in the press that a lai^ 
supply existed there at all. The copiousness of the wells 
I had seen was ascribed to ephemeral volcanic agency, 
and prophets hastened to declare that Baku would be 
played out long before she became a rival of Pennsyl- 
vania. That a single Baku well should spout more oil in 
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a day than all the -wellB of America put together, -waa a 
statement Bmiliogly described as a " traveller's tale," and 
mj ap]jeal that England should take a prominent part 
in the development o£ the new mduatry, in advance of 
foreign rivals, apparently fell dead upon the public ear. 

Had Baku been situated in some inaccesaible and iso- 
lated region, my fate might have been that of Bruce, 
Marco Polo, and other travellers, but being plated mid- 
way between England and India, aud occupying a central 
position ou the Euro-Indian railway system — a sjatem of 
which only a few hundred miles, from Merv to Quctta. 
remain to be constructed to complete railway communi- 
cation between London and Calcutta — it came into promi- 
nence as fioon as Eussia began breaking down the sole re- 
maining obstacles to a re-opening of the great highway of 
commerce of the past between Europe and India, via. 
Poti, Baku, and Herat. In a couple of years Baku was 
visited by more Englishmen than during the whole of ita 
previous history. The Lumsden Mission, after passing 
through it, on its way to the Afghan frontier, maintained 
communication with London by means of couriers and 
detaihed officials, who constantly halted at Baku. Oaze 
and Cook, adopting my su^estion. escorted thither bodies 
of tourists. Of military officers anxious to see (at their 
own ei]>enflo, a la Buraaby) what Eussia was doing in 
the Caspian, at least a dozen must have paid a visit to 
Baku. The accoiuits these and other visitors gave of the 
wonderful oil dei>osits of the Apsheron Peninsula, fully 
confirmed all I had said, and England began to think 
that, really, after all, there must bo some money lying 
latent in Baku oil. Then the English and the United 
States' Govemmcuts sent consuls thither to report, and 
the scientific ImkUcs of this country set a good example to 
somnolent Ctamliers of Commerce by promoting discus- 
sions on the futiuv of Rnaaian petroleum. Finally, the 
importation of Baku oil into Austria led to an acute 
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Tniiusteria.i crisis at Viomia, which secured a. wide adrer- 
fisement for Baku, and revealed to Eugland that while 
nhe liad been aleepinff the Germans, Aiiatriana. and 
Preni^h had been going largely into the trade, ! 
money out of it. 
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would shake off her lethargy, and make up for the deca- 
deuce of old branches of commerce by developing new 
ones. A business into which the proverbially c^utioua 
Eothschilda have thrown themselves with vigour, invest- 
ing nearly ^£2.000,000 in the Baku industry since 1884. 
aurely cannot be considered unsafe for Englishmen, 

Thi3 copiousness of the Baku oil supply is now a point 
thoroughly established, and my views in regard to it have 
been confirmed over and over again, by fountains pouring 
forth prodigious quantities of oil. in a manner that 
renders Baku, to quote the expression used by Professor 
Tyndall in a letter to me on the subject, "the new 
"Wonder of the world." The Droojba fountain, spouting 
in 1883 upwards of 3,400 tons of oil a day, or more 
than all the 25,000 wells of America put together, had 
been looked upon as a phenomenon that would never 
occur again. However, i^ subsequent years, there were 
numerous other fountains, although not so prodigioua, 
and then, in 1886, a clunai was reached with one that 
spouted the almost incredible quantity of 11,000 tons of 
Petroleum per diem. In other words, from a single orifice, 
ten inches wide, there spouted more oil than was being 
produced throughout the whole world, including therein 
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the 25,000 wella of Am'-rica. the thousands of wclla in 
Qalicia, Eomnania, Burma, and other countrieB, and the 
shale oil distiUeries of Scotland and New South Wales. 
On the 6th of Oi'tober 1886, the Eussian official news- 
papers published the following telegram ; — " Baku. Octo- 
ber 5. — At Ta^efTa wells a fountain has commenced 
placing at the rate of 500 tons an hour. Its height is 
2S4 feet. In spite of its being five versta from the town, 
the Petroleum sand ia pouring upon the buildings and 
streets," The news was all the more interesting, because 
the TagieS spouter was the offspring of quit* a new 
locality. As described in this volume, most of the great 
fountains had occurred in the Balakhani district. The 
new one, however, was situated three milsa to the south 
of Baku, and eleven or twelve from Balakhani, on the 
promontory of Bybyibat, forming one of the jaws of 
Baku bay. Here Gospodin Tagieff had commenced 
boring in 1884. Petroleum was reached in duo course, 
but after a wliile the flow subsided, and the oil had to bo 
pumped to the surfaoe. Later on, the yield diminishing, 
Tagieff resumed boring operations. At its best the well 
had never yielded more than 16,000 gallons a day, which 
ia not enough to excite competition at Baku, and hcnco 
Tagieff had no rivals to speak of at Bybyibat. On the 
27th September the boring tool found oil at 714 feet, and 
the oil began to spout with a force unparalleled in the 
annals of Baku. 

" From the town," said tho Bahi lavetlie, " tho foun- 
tain had the appearance of a colossal pillar of smoke, 
from the crest of which clouds of oU sand detached them- 
selves and floated away a great distance without touching 
the ground. Owing to the prevalence of southerly winds, 
the oil was blown in the direction of BailofE Point " (on 
which Baku dockyard is situated), "covering hill and 
dale with sand and oil, and drenching the bouses of 
Bailoff, a mile and & half a,ira.j. ITothing could be done 
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to stop the outflow. The whole district of Bybjibat was 
<-oTered with oil. which filled up the cavities, formed a 
lake, and on the fifth daj began pouring into the sea. 
The outflow during three davs was estimated at 5,000 or 
6,000 tons daily. On the siith da_y the wind fresliened, 
and the oil spraj began flying all over the town. The square 
in front of the Town Hall of Saku was dreai-'hed with 
petroleum, which ercn fell on houses in the outakirta to 
the north. The loss of oil was prodigious. On the eighth 
day the maximum was reached, the oil then spouting at 
the rate of 11,000 tons, or 2| million gallons a day. To 
prevent the petroleum being totally lost, attempt* were 
made to divert the stream flowing into the sea into some 
old wella. After the tenth day it began to diminish, and 
by the fifteenth day the engineers had ao far got it under 
control that the outflow was only a quarter of a milli on 
gallons a day. Altogether over 10 million gallons of oil 
came to the surface, and most of this was lost for want of 
storage accommodation. Had the owner had a cap read; 
in time he might have saved the whol-> until wanted. As 
it was, the oil simply poured itself uselessly into the 
Caspian Sea, and was lost for ever to mankind." 

In the spring of this year the eopiousnesB of the new 
locality was attested by another " gusher," known as the 
Zubaloff Fountain. This occurred on ground belonging 
to the Crown, and denominated " Group 20." It had been 
leased to the firm of Jakelli and Co., who in turn sublet 
it to Zubaloff. The latter stai-tj?d boring in 1885. and 
penetrated to 56? feet, when from discouragement ajid 
other causes he suspended operations. The success of 
TagiefE. however, whose 11.000-ton spoufer was situated 
close to his own, caused Ikim to start boring afresh in 
November, 1886. The depth reached when the fountain 
burst forth was 672 feet, the 16-inch diameter tube reach- 
ing 196 feet, the 14-inch to 392 feet, the 12-inch to 623 feet, 
and finally the 10-inch to 672 feet. The TagiefE Fountain 
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had not epouted until a depth of 714 feet had been 
attained. 

At aeren o'clock on Suadaj morning, March 20, petro- 
leum began to spout freely, and soon attained a height of 
350 feet. Stones were thrown up in great abundance, 
some weighing over 201ba. The wind heing light and 
blowing from Baku, the eand and stones fell on and round 
about the well and did no great dama^. At eleven 
o'clock in the day there wasapercepliMe falling off in the 
strength of the fountain, the height of the etalk being 
only 200 feet. Gangs of men were set to work and 
directed the stream in the direction of some reservoira 
Zubaloff had been conatructing. Those the oil filled in 
course of time, broke dowu the earth walls, and forced ita 
way into the Caspian. From the 20th to the '24th the oil 
spouted without intenniaaion. when it suddenly ceased for 
four days, the tube becoming closed with stones and 
aand. On the 28th the fountain began playing afresh, 
and gushed with great violence for seyeral days, aft«r 
which the tube became completely blocked. Mearly the 
whole of the oil was lost. 

This year, the Balakhaui plateau, as if to revive its 
dimmed prestige eprung a fountain which for weeks ex- 
cited the wonder of Kussia. The well belonged to the 
Baku Mining Company, and on the 13th I'f August 
began spouting at the rate of ?,000 or 8.000 tons daily. 
In a couple of days it bad already formed a crater of sand 
14 feet high. The force eicrciaed was prodigious, the oil 
shooting 400 feet high at times, and the spray falling, 
when the wind blew fresh. 12 versts (8 miles) away. In 
other words, the oil siwuted twice as high as the Monu- 
ment, and sprayed from it as far aa Woolwieh Arsenal is 
from the City. All the holes and depressions near were filled 
with oil, which finally flowed away for miles. The sand 
buried houses two or three hundred yards off. The gas 
emitted was so jjowerful that it was dangerous to approach 
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the fountain, and not a fir; could be lit for miles rounil 

about. Yet one day a heedlesfl aightaeor from Baku 
nearly provoked a universal catastropte by attempting to 
atrike a. match to light a cigarette. The fool, very luckily, 
waa Been by some workmen, who knocked the mat^^h from 
Ms fingers, and would have lynched him on the spot by 
hurhng him into the oil lake but for the opportune arrival 
of tbo manager. After this the fountain was Burrouuded 
by Coasacks to keep off idiotic intruderB. Day after day 
the fountain played for more than six weeks, the voliuno 
gradually dei.-rcaaing to about 2,000 tona a day. At last 
the patience of the Buaaian Government was eihauatcd, 
and pcrmisaion was given to the rest of the firms at Baku, 
to seize and lynch the well. Availing themselves of the 
power given. Messra. Nobel, the Kothsehilds, &c., assembled 
their best engineers on the spot, and after a few days 
managed to fix a cap on the well and throttle the foun- 
tain. The amount of oil wasted was almost as great as 
that of the Droojba— 50 million f^llons. 

These three fountains completely falsified the prediction, 
of those who, after the DrcK'jba Fountain of 1883, had 
argued on the fiimsieat grounds that Baku would speedily 
j)lay itself out. " See," these peasimiats said, " they have 
to bore deeper for oil every year," Of course they did, 
for it ia the inevitable experience everywhere. There ia. 
however, this all-important difference Ivetweeu Baku and 
America — the deeper Baku bores the greater the gush of 
oil, which is not the case with her Transatlantic rival. 
Then the margin ia altogether in favour of Baku. In 
America it ia quite common to bore 2,000 feet for oil, and 
many wells attain a depth of very much more than thia. 
At Baku a well 700 or 800 feet deep is considered by 
croakers a deep one, and last year the average depth of all 
the wells was only 4fi2 feet. Considering that the Apshe- 
ron Peninsula has been bleeding oil 2,500 years, and that 
every season is characterized by gushera of a more and 
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more extraordinary description, it is difficult to beliere 
that 500 prickings in an area o£ three or four Bquara 
miles should cause the entire oil area of 1,600 square 
milea to dry up in a few yeara. Of the two it ia rather 
America that is becoming exhausted than Baku. 

As a result of the copiousness of the fountains, the crude 
oil has been selling at times at the rat« of fifty gallons for 
a penny, and there is every reason to believe low prices 
tf will be maintained for many yeara to come. Of course 
the development of the industry has been accompanied 
by numerous crisea, and ignorant obserrera have mis- 
taken these " growing pains " for symptoms of a collapse. 
But, although this collapse haa been " going to occur " 
several times it haa never yet come off. while at the end of 
every year the industry haa been found to have forged 
ahead considerably. The growth of large firma usually 
means the ruin of many little ones, ajid Baku bos been no 
exception to the general rule. In 1884 there were about 
200 refineries at Baku, now there are 121, comprising 36 
large ones and 85 small. On the other hand the output of 
oil has immensely increased, demonstrating that al- 
though many of the small Asiatic refiners have been driven 
from the field, the industry generally has developed. 
Phouuctioh or CniiiiB Pstboliuu. 

Tons. I Tons. 

800,000 1885 1.780,000 

. l,«5,00l) I 1886 2,000.000 

la 1883 the quantity of kerosine, or refined oil, manufac- 
tured, was under 60 million gallons. In 188S the quantity 
exceeded 150 millions. 

As might be imagined, the bulk was produced by 
Nobel Brothers ; after them coming Messrs. Rothachilda, 
who own large refineries in the new suburb that haa 
grown up l)eyond Villa Petrolia. This has been dubbed 
White Town, in contradistinetion to Black Town. The 
latter in time may become whitfi also, since the Baku 
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authorities aow rigorously prosecute ajiy rpfiui.T who fails 
to consume his own emoke. The firm of MeerzoeS has 
diaappc'art'd altogether. 

The sii pipe-lines nmning to the refineries from the 
oil fields iu 18S4 have derelopcd to fifteen, having a tot«i 
length of 100 miles, and valued at .£400.000. It is 
encouraging to note that many miles of these iron pipes 
have been supplied by the firm of Messrs, A, and J. 
Stewart, of Glasgow, The uneipeet^d benefits that 
proceed from pushing business in new markets is 
strikingly illustrated in the operations of this enterpris- 
ing firm. The reputation which it obtained in supply- 
ing Baku with oil pij^ea led the Russian Goverument to 
order at a stroke 23 miles of pipes, to be laid down as a 
water pipe-line along the Transcaspian Railway in the 
direction of Kizil Arvat. The idea of piping water 
across the desert being adoptod by the British Glovem- 
mont also, the same firm received an order for 55 miles of 
pipes, to be laid down along the Suakin-Berber Railway. 
This order was eiecut«d at the rate of a mile a day, 
without interfering at all with the ordinary business of 
the firm, and the quantity might have been doubled or 
trebled per diem, if neccBHary,*; without unduly straining 
the resources of the establishment. People sometimes 
talk of the proposed pipe-line between Baku and Batoom, 
600 miles long, aa an undertaking of eitraordinary diffi- 
culty ; but from the foregoing it will be obvious that the 
whole of the pipes needed could be manufactured by a 
single British firm iu a little more than six months. As 
in the future many ramifications of pipe-lines will extend 
from Baku, it is to be hoped that the good name Glasgow 
has secured there as a producer of iron pi])eH will cause 
the bulk of the orders to fall into British hands. At any 
rate it will pay us to keep a sharp eye upon Baku. 

The great drawback the petroleum trade of the CaapiaD 
^ has all along had to contend with has been a deficiency of 
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tranaport. Every year the meajis of eiporting the oil 
hare improved, but ou the other hand the produution has 
always kept ahead of the improvement. In 1883 there 
frere foity tank steamers plying on the Caspian Sea ; the 
number is now 100, and is yearly increasing. 

In 1883 the export of refined oil from Baku to Buasia 
via the Caspian Sea was under GO million gallons. In 
1885 it exceeded 87 miUion gaUons. In 1883 the eiport 
of astatki by the same route amounted to 281,000 tone; 
the total in 1885 was 460,000 tons. 

When I described the TranacaucaHian route in 1884 
there were only a few htmdred tank cars running on the 
line from Baku to Batoum. There are now several 
thousands. In the interval the transport 6£ oil by the 
railway has developed as under : — 
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As the limit to traffic imposed by the elogging in 
the Suram Pass is estimated at 80 million gallons, it is 
dear that the traffic in 1886 — 71 million gallons — almost 
reached this .margin. To improve matters the Russian 
Goyemment in the summer oE 1887 decided to allow 
a kerosine pipe-line to be laid over! the pass, the idea 
being that tank cars should run the Baku oil to one side 
2 2 
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of the Lesser Caucasus ridge, and tank cara take it on to 
Batoum from the other, the iiit«rmediate stage o£ about 
40 miles across the pass being done la pipes. As tlie 
pipe line will increase the traffic power of the railway 
from 80 to 130 million gallonB at a stroke, this deci&ion 
gave great satiBfaction. and before long will exercise a 
favourable influence on the export from Batoum. 

Baku oil was only just beginning to percolate through 
that port to Europe when I visited it in 1883. By 1885 
the export had so far grown that it comprised 24 millioa 
gallons of kerosine, 330,000 gallons of lubricating oil, 
and 532,000 galloua of aataiki. making a total of 25 mil- 
lion gallons of petroleum products altogether. IdAt year 
the total exceeded 45 million gallons. Thia did not in- 
clude oil shipped from Batoum to Odessa and other 
Bussiau ports. 

la 1883 the oil waa shipped from Batoum solely in 
barrels, and there was not a single tank-reservoir in 
the place. Now there are forty-five, capable of holding 
20 million gallons of oU. Instead of being conveyed to 
Europe in barrels, the oil is shipped in tank or cistern 
steamers, of which there are now more than a dozen run- 
ning regularly to various Euroiwan ports. At Odessa, 
Smyrna, Fiume, Trieste, Genoa, Marseilles, Antwerp, 
Bremen, Libau, and other European ports, iron reservoirs 
have also been erected to store the oil in bulk. 

When I published " The Region of the Eternal Fire " in 
1884, many pooh-poohed my prediction that in a few 
years tank-steamers would be plying in European waters 
and running oil in bulk across the Atlantic. Such 
steamers, I was assured by naval men, could not stand 
the huge Atlantic waves, or the rough waters of the Bay 
of Biscay, although they had weathered many a squall in 
the Caspian ; while the members of the petroleum trade 
of this country, who, almost to a man, are as devoid of 
general intelligence as they are of enterprise, assailed me 
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with abuse as a dreamer. However, while they were still 
declarJDg, with all the vehemence of Podsnaps. that 
tank-st«amers never could come into use in Europe, the 
Russian tank-steamer Sviet brought a cargo of 1,700 
tons of kerosine across the Bay of Biscay from Batoum 
to London, and directly afterwards the English-built, but 
German owned, tank-steamer Oluckauf arrived at Bremen 
with 2,600 tons of oil from New York. After this, tank- 
steamer succeeded tank- steamer— Messrs. Sir William 
Armstrong, Mitchell and Co. constructing half a dozen in a 
year, and now the conveyance of oil in bulk is regarded 
as a matter of course. It is true that what I chiefly 
aimed at — that the revolution from barrels to tanks 
should be accomplished by England, and the bulk trans- 
port of oil on the ocean highways of the world pass 
wholly into her hands — has not come to pass, but England 
cannot complain that she was not warned in time. 
While English merchants have been sleeping, or lec- 
turing to workmen on the advisability of removing the 
existing depression of trade by the universal adoption of 
technical education, the revolution has been allowed to be 
accomplished mainly by the Germans, and these enter- 
prising rivals promise to control the whole of the petro- 
leum carrying trade at no distant date.* 

It is not simply that English merchants refuse to open 
up new markets of their own accord, but they assail with 
abuse those travellers and consuls who attempt to point 
out the advantages to them. In the autumn of 1886 I 
drew attention in the press to the fact that the Russian 
Government contemplated giving permission to home or 
foreign capitalists to lay down a pipe-line, 600 miles 

• A pamphlel I publuibed io 1880 on this movement, entitled " The 
CoDiiug Deluge of Petrcleum," wm twice IranalBtetl uilo Gennin ; 
my liewa eagerlj dUoumed und noted upou by Oerniiui merchanta ; 
yet, notwitluOuiding »i"a™l buudred tavourable reviews in the EogUtb 
prew, the petrolcam trade of Loudon did uulhing. 
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long, between Baku and the Black Sea. For merely 
desoribing this. I waa attacked m a " aceret agent of the 
Bussian GoTernment " hy one of the City Poilsoaps. Yet 
it was surely to the interest of the jjetroleum trade to 
know every moTSment that was taking place in the 
Euaaian industry. This question of the pipe-line to 
the Black Sea was one that had attracted a good deal of 
attention just then, and it may be useful if I say a few 
words about it for the benefit of those who. like the more 
cultured merchants of Germany, conault this work for 
the purpose of assisting them in their business. 

To overcome at a stroke the difficulties of transport, 
the proposal has frequently been made that a pipe-line 
should be laid down from Baku to Batoum, or some 
other point on the Black Sea, through which the oil would 
be piped direct to the piers of the sea-going st«amer8. 
The engineering difficulties are of no great importance, 
for there are several pipe-lines 300 miles long in America, 
where, in all. 9,000 miles of pipe-lines are in use ; so that 
600 miles of line from Baku to Batoum would not in the 
leaat be very wonderful. As I have already said, a aii^le 
British firm, such as Messrs. A. and J. Stewart, of Glas- 
gow, could manufacture all the pipes for this line in little 
more than sii months. A pipe-Une of the capacity 
sanctioned by a committee appointed by the Bussiaii 
Government, would allow of the passage of 160 million 
gallons of oil yearly, and enable Baku to completely beat 
the American oil supply. 

Up to 1886 the Russian Government opposed all pipe> 
lines, on the ground that, having to meet the guarantee 
on the Transeaucasian railway, it could not allow the 
traffic on it to be destroyed. Towards the summer of that 
year, however, it became clear that the traffic provided by 
Eastern goods, and com, wine, manganese ore, and other 
local products, was ample enough to occupy the energies of 
the railway, and a committee of officials from tlie different 
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yminiBtries was appelated to fommlate a general scheme 
for a conccHBion. This was accordingly done ; but before 
the EuBsian Government uoidd even adopt the suheme. 
freah conBiderationa arose whiuh involved another investi- 
gation. The fhief of these was the question, whether the 
line laid down should be reserved for the passage of crude 
oil or for that of the refined product. Not so important, 
but still serious onoujjh, was the demand of the Tiflis au- 
thorities that the terminal point of the line should not be 
Batoum, but Poti ; to whii'b jiort they recommended the 
whole of the petroleum export trade should be shifted. 

Messrs. Nobel and other large refiners at Baku opposed 
the proposed crude pipe-line scheme, because they feared 
that rival refineries would spring up on the Black Sen 
coast, which, being able to dispose of all their residual 
products, and thereby make a larger profit, would be able 
to seriously compete with, and perhaps ruin, the refining 
industry at Baku. This jirobabilitj was admitted by 
those who advocated the crude pipe-line scheme ; but 
they urged that national interests were more precious 
than private ones, and that it was intolerable for 
SuBsia that millions of gallons of residual products (30 
millions in 1886) should be barbarously wasted in the 
Caspian region every year, for want of a market, when, if 
the refineries were situated at Poti or Batoum, the bulk 
could he sold to European consumers. To construct a 
kerosine pipe-line meant a rapid increase to the refinery 
development of Baku, but, at the same time, a propor- 
tionate increase of the waste, which already excites the 
indignation of the scientific men of Bussia. 

It is difficult at present to say which side will win. If 
anything, the chances are rather in favour of the kerosine 
pipe-line. The promoters of it, at any rate, have secured 
A start. Until the spring of this year the Tronscaucasiaji 
Bailway Company enjoyed the right of running only its 
own tank-cars on the line. In consequence of the con- 
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slant complaJnta of Baku respecting the deficiency of 
rolling- Btock, the Government then gare penmsalon to any 
refiner to run tank-cars. The principal refiners imme- 
diately availed themaelveB of this privilege, and the 
natural, and perhaps anticipated result was, that in a few 
months there were so many tank-cars running that it waa 
impossible for the whole of them to circulate over the 
Suram Pass. A fresh clamour thereupon arose, and the 
Government had to give permission to the refiners to lay 
down 40 miles of piping over the Pass. 

When this korosine pipe-line is in working order the 
oil pumped to the top of the ridge from the tank-cars on 
the Baku side of the Lesser Caucasus will Iw able to 
flow by its own gravitj much of the distance towards 
Poti and Batoum, the former of which is only 78 miles 
from Quirill. It is already foreseen, therefore, that the 
question will soon arise — ^why not allow the Suram kero- 
sino pipe-line to run on to Poti or Batoum, instead of 
transferring the oil a second time to tank-cars at Quirill ? 
If the Government yield to this agitation, the refiners 
will then demand — why, seeing that one-third the dis- 
tance from Baku to Batoum is traversed by a pipe-line, 
not allow the remaining two-thirds to be put down ? In 
this manner, by degrees, it is hoped that the kerosiofi 
pipe-line will win the race. 

Such is the state of affairs in regard to the pipe-lines. 
The financial side of the question — the expenditure of 
two millions sterling on the crude pipe-line scheme — on 
which stress has been laid by ignorant persons, is really 
the least difficult part of the affair ; for a Government 
which has already sanctioned the expenditure of a million 
sterling on the Suram tunnel, and finds miUions to 
make lines to the heart of Central Asia, would not 
stop short of giving financial support to the pipe-line 
scheme, if the problem were not confused bj a variety of 
distracting issues. A wrong pohi.'v might ruin Baku. 
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without giving proper compensation in the shape of 
another refinery town on the Bhi«k Sea, or it might place 
the industry under the control of a few firms, who 
might check its development, as MeerzoefE did during the 
monopoly period. The Russian Government, therefore, 
vrisely maintains an expectant attitude, and it is really 
only persons ignorant of the historical march of eTents 
who mistake this for financial inipot«nee. 

As the construction of the pipe-lines would involve 
large orders for pipes, pumping-nuuihinery, and reservoirs, 
I have always maintained that England should keep a 
vigilant wattih upon the Russian petroleum industry. 
Tears ago, when the first tank-steamers were appearing 
in the Caspian Sea, I urged that England should compete 
with the Swedes in supplying them. My recommendation, 
repeated time after time, fell on deaf ears, and ultimately 
not only were nearly the whole of the 100 steamers now 
there huilt hy Sweden, but when an English firm sent an 
a^'ent to Baku a year ago it was found that the Swedes 
had too firm a control over the market to be dislodged. 

I am well aware that a disinclination exists to invest 
money in Russia, but trading is a very different thing 
from investing, and my charge against the petroleum 
trade of this country is, that not only has it held aloof 
from the Russian market, and allowed the foreigner to 
lay the basis of a future monopoly of trade, but has also 
ignored advantagi's eiisting within the limits of the 
Empire. Upper Burma, annexed two years ago, contain* 
in the valley of the Irrawady and elsewhere enormous 
deposits of petroleum, potentially as copious as those of 
America, and, perhaps, as those of Baku. Yet, although 
situated alongside the river, and within 60 miles of the 
Rangoon- Prome railway, and although possessing a repu- 
tation as old as that of Baku, if not older, no attempt has 
been made to open up the deposits by the merchants and 
capitalists of this country. In this volume I have dea- 
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cribed the wondera that the doTelopment of the petro- 
leum iniluBtry have ac-hieveil at Baku. There ia no 
reasou whr simitar wondera should not be" reiieat«d in 
Burma.* 

Brerr year the petroleum industry liecomos more and 
more important. The world now ransumes nearly one 
thousand million gallons of petroleum lamp oil every year, 
and the consumption is rapidly on the increase.t Liquid 
fiiel. a novelty when described in 1884. ia now lar^ly 
ueed on steamers, on railways, and in manufactories in the 
United States, and has become one of the oommonpIaceB 
of engineering. That it will supersede coal in countries 
where coal is cheap and oil is dear, may be doubt-ed. but a 
wide sphere of usefulness may be predicted for it where- 
ever the reverse is the case. 

Simultaneously with the progress of Russian petroleum 
in the Caspian, the ptilitical and military power of our 
rival in that region has developed in a manner fully fore- 
shadowed in this work. Ijut which at the time was as 
much unheeded as my forecasts regarding the future of 
Baku oil. So long ago as 1881, I published maps in my 
'• Merv the Queen of the World " in which, in large type, 

* For nn Kconnt nf the Burmese oil fieldj, see " Eofjlsiid m a 
Fetruleum Power." (Londou, H. Aiiilenoii& Co., 14, CockepuT Stneti 
priL'e One Shilling.) 

+ Uufortunately ihi* increow is occompuiieil by an increue of 
fatftlitiea. uiiiitig from tLe use i>t the oil in tUngerouB latapg. In the 
United Kingdum uenrl; 200 people meet an a^niziug death, viil 
Mveisl thouBsuda are injured Ilirough lamp occidenU every year. To 
check thii evil I iwued iu 188e » ptmphlet, eutitled "Tlie Moloch 
of ParatGn" (H. Anderom k Co., 14, Coctspur Street), in which I 
ipadfied the conditions of danger and mfety ill Ikniiw, and deacribed 
thoae thftt should lie avoided. Only one Ump — tha Defriea Stletj 
Lamp — reached the Btaiiilard of safety 1 cstaliliiihed. Now liiM 
public opiiuon ia arouud, I triut the time Vi-ill nut bo far dutant 
when the ravages of the Moloch of I'araffin will be Blayed, uther by- 
law, or by people resolutely refuning to use any olber lamps thsti 
those whicli can lie jirovcd [o be iu evury eBsential absolutely safft. 
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I indicated tiat the " aimexatioii o£ Merr would infallibly 
lead EuHsia to Penjdeh " — Ptinjdeh being then a point 
beard of foi the first time in this country — and recom- 
mended that the frontier line should he drawn from the 
Oius to Sarakhs while there was yet time for Eugland and 
the Ameer to arrange their interests on the Murghab, in 
advance of the Russian occupation of Merv. This and 
other recommendations fell on deaf ears, and in due 
course Russia anneied Merv, occupied the " no man's 
land" I indicated, and a conflict occurred for Penjdeh 
which no really patriotic and impartial Englishman can 
look back upon without a feeling of humiliation and 
shame. The Afghan frontier delimitation must ever 
remain a stain on two administrations — on that of Mr. 
Gladstone, which for years made no attempt to anticipate 
the clearly foreshadowed movement, aod finally, after 
swallowing humiliation after humiliation during the seizure 
of Merr, Sarakhs, Pul-i-Khatun, and Ak Robat, submitted 
to the eipulflion from Penjdeh ; and on that of Lord Salis- 
bury, which, after a show of firmness, suddenly surrendered 
to Russia the district of Badghia. The latter act, in many 
respects, transcended in pusillanimi^ and perfidy the 
surrender of Penjdeh; because Sir West Kidgewaj 
quitted the ranks of those brave military men — General 
Sir Charles MacOregor, General Valentine Baker, Colonel 
Bumaby, and others who had made every sacrifice to 
stem the Russian advance, and, for the paltry credit of 
having suwessfully negotiated a paper treaty, supported 
the concession to Russia of a camping ground within 
80 miles of Herat. For the first time in my writings 
on Central Asia, I had to brand a British officer as a 
traitor to the Empire. It is hard to be deceived by a 
Russian ; but to be deceived by one's own countryman 
is a miserable ending to the gallant efforts made by 
a host of military men to keep back the Russians 
from laying their hands upon Herat. As a soldier 
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himself. Sir West Ridgew^T might have left it to some 
poltroon iiF a. party politician to bctrHj to Ruisia the 
Key of India. 

But tliere are BoldierB and soldiers. One cannot 
examine the liveB of Skobi-lt^fE in Russia and General Sir 
Charles MacOregor in India, without feeling that both 
men were patriots in tie truest sense of the term, siaco 
tiey were eyer ready to saerifice their career to promote 
the interests of the country, and resolutely refused to 
truckle to time-serving ofBcials and ministers when those 
interestd were in danger. Speaking of one of these to 
me once. SkobelefE, in reply to my remark that the person 
under discussion was a "general," eielaimed, with 
■withering contempt, "phoof, a clerk in epaulettes." 
Burke has finely said that " great empires and little 
minds go ill together." If England sends little minds to 
represent her Imperial interest*, whenever such matters 
Bs the Afghan frontier question are under discussion, she 
must not be surprised if the envoy fails as miserably in 
safeguarding them as Sir West Ridgeway did in the pre- 
sent year of grace. 

Year after year Russian power is extending in the 
Caspian region at a pace which is fraught with serioOB 
danger to our rule in India. Already her ability to attack 
is so far ahead of our ability to defend, that she can phkoe 
her home troops in front of the fighting position of Can- 
dahar, i.e., on the river Helmund, in advance of any home 
troops we may send there to assist our Quetta garrison, 
and it is not easy to see how the counterpoise can be re- 
estabhshed. Still, the problem is one that will have to be 
faced, and faced resolutely by the statesmen of this 
country ; and no evasion of our duties as citizens to-day 
will save us or our children from the ruin that will befall 
England should erer our Eastern Empire succumb to the 
forces that menace it from within and without. 
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SKOBELEFF'S PEOJECT FOE DTTADING 
INDIA. 

At TariouB times small extracts have been given from 
the coireapondence of the late General Skobeleff, contain- 
ing hia views of the practicabiUty of a EuBBian invasion 
of India. The subjoined ia the first complete document, 
however, that has yet been pubhshed on the subject. 
Its authenticity is beyond question. The italicised 
passages eiiat in the original : — 

Letter from Qeneral ShobeUff to a near relative, on Ike 
invasion of India, receiilly found among ike papers of 
Ike late Prince TekerkoMky. 
" I thank you heartily for your unchanging remem- 
brance of mo. I am thankful, but not surprised ; it was 
by your co-operation that I began life in the military 
arena, and I am indebted to you for the first impressiona 
of independent military semce. To a certain degree I 
boldly express my conviction that you will henceforth 
take an interest in me, and assist me to continue to serve 
flxclnuTely for war, which (aft«r the success I have 
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achieved it has now become mamfest) is for me in life 
not u means but an end ; and, moreover, the onlj one 
which causes mc to value life. In this is really included 
the eicIusivenesB of my ambition, not always Intelligible 
lo everybody. Tou, who with discernment supported me 
more than twelve years ago, will probably now not refuse 
my petition.it bein)^ of a j>erreclly identli-al character; 
of pourso, conformably with fresh circumstances and 

esitioD. as that with which Comet Skobeleff, of the 
irae Guards, stood before you. However, my petition 
is not alto|^ther of an unconditional character. If I 
have decided to trouble you, it is because I am firmly 
persuaded that we have nothing U> expect of a deeidediy 
eerious nature on the part of the inhabitants of Turke- 
stan in the event of a war with Turkey, and that if we 
are going to fight eicluaively with Turkey, or that the 
idea of the terrSile, offensive, decinve, tigrtijieance of 
Turkestan iu the event of hostilities with England 
has not yet come to maturity in the highest spheres, it 
would be too severe a trial to remain here during the 
war. 

'• The object of this letter is to partly remind you of 
myself and my recent responsible fighting, but chiefly to 
express to you with the fullest frankness what in my 
opinion ought to be and could be undertaken by Turke- 
stan for the glory and greatness of Russia, in the event 
of a decisive rupture with England. The aim to which I 
point possesses a great, a world-wide significance. Sverr 
Russian, acknowledging the possibili^ of success, and 
placed by fat« near the affair, cannot fail to display the 
very significant means which, I allow myself to say, our 
authorities have accidentally amassed in tliis country, 
and with which, with corresponding decision and timely 
preparatiouB, we could strike not only an effective blow 
at Engl^id in India, but also crush her in Europe. All 
this I repeat in the pretence of the full control we haoe 
over Ike Turkettan region, and iU perfect security as a haae 
of operaiiong. In the latter I firmly believe, and I have 
too many facta not to be convinced of the absolute 
character of our strength and prestige here, of course 
subject to the condition, more easentiaJ in Asia than else- 
where, ■ not to waste words where force should be em- 
ployed' Impressed with the indispensability of fulfilling 
my duty to Bussia at such a critical moment. I gave ia 
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my notice to the Governor-General on the 27th of 
December. 1876. wrote to Uncle Sasha, and now write to 
you, without thought of the conaequeneea to me of what 
I have done, but only praying God that attention may be 
given to that terrible offensive power which we pOBseee in 
Central Asia. 

" I was appointed Governor of the Namangan diatrict 
on the 22ud of September, 1875. A detachment was 
confided to me which had been assigned for defensive 
operations in the expectation of the reinforcements that 
were to arrive from the Empire in the spring of 1876. 
The condition o£ affairs on our frontier at that time was 
very serious — very unfavourable for us ; in proof of which 
mhty be cited the fact that eighteen companies, eight 
sotnyaa of Cossacks, and fourteen field guns, not reckon- 
ing the cannon for the fortifications, were assigned to 
defend the department. 

'■ Directly after the departure of the main body for 
Kfaodjcnt on l€th of October, 1875. under the command 
of the head of the troops o£ the district, the whole of 
the seriouaness of the position of the detachment con- 
fided to me became at once apparent. The enemy in all 
his strength burst upon the unfinished fortifications of 
Namangan on the 29rd of October, and from that time 
commenced a series of incessant conflicta with him. The 
results were at first the storming of Namangan and the 
purging of the Namangan district of the presi.uce of 
hoatile bands, and afterwards, when tho troops had 
secured supplies, a period of active operations, comprising 
the routing of all the available foroea of the former 
Khanate of Kokand, in niimbcr more than 40,000 men, at 
Baluiktche, on the 12th of November, 1875, and a whole 
series of more or less bloody eonflicta (I will name those 
of Goor-tiube on the 28th of November, and Uladjibai 
on December 2, as being the more important of them), 
after which the Namangan active force stormed Andijan 
for a second time on the 8th of January, 1876, crushing 
at AssakiJ the remaining forces furnished by the war 
party, compelling the surrender of the leader of that 
party, Avtobachi, and laying, aftera six months' compaign, 
the whole of the Khanate of Kokand at the feet of the 
Emperor. All this happened a year ago, and with this 
period coincides my appointment as military governor of 
the province of Ferghana. As may be imagined, there 
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remamed many unsettled elements in the proTmoe. With 
& Tiew to finaJi;^ pacifring liem, the troops wens directed 
upon the Alai. where, resigning myself to eicluaively 

Careful aims, I &cied quite in & different manner &om 
fore. The Ala.i expedition did not coat Russia a sing-I^ 
drop of blood, and the rebels were compelled to throw up 
the inaccessible positions they had occupied by the exclu- 
sive employment of strategy, by which I consider was 
fulfilled to the utmost degree the will of an Emperor who 
values so mut:h the blood of his aubjects. What was 
done under orders you had an opportunity of seeing 
from the ajmouncement of the Governor-General after 
his inspection of the province of Ferghana. By rights I 
ought not to concern myself at such a time with ray tata, 
but leave it to my sujteriors to deeide where it is Ijest I 
should serve, I reveal to you my heart on every occasion, 
and announce to you beforehand my desire to go on active 
service, at any moment, and in any position whatever. I 
can still less, I repeat, uncondition^y beg leave to quit 
this region, firmly believing in its mighty offensire 
significance in solving the Eastern Question. 

" More than once haa the warning been uttered that 
Bussia can menace from Central Asia the dominions of 
the English in India, and that it is indispensable in 
oonaequence to take measures to check the advanoea of 
the BuBsians in Turkestan. In reality, if we loot- 
around, we shall see that our position in Turkestan ia 
extremely threatening, and the apprehensions of the 
English not without foundation. We have formed n 
strong base in Central Asia, with an army of about 
40,000 men, from which we can always set apart for 
operations beyond Turkestan not lesa than 10,000 or 
12,000. Besides, we can rely on the tranquillity of the 
country, the more so, since up to now there have been no 
serious indications whatever of any connection between 
the Mussulmans of Turkey and those of Central Asia at 
the present political moment. If the military means of 
Turkestan could be reinforced from Western Siberia l^ 
say six companies, with as large a number of Cossacks 
possible of the Siberian army, and a battery and three 
regiments of Cossacks could be sent from Oreuberg, a 
corps could be formed, the approximate strength of which 
would be from 14,000 to 15,000 men. Such a corps, 
thrown acrosH the Hindoo Koosh, might achieve a good 
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deal. Everybody who has ever coniarned himself with 
the question of the position of the Eoglish in India has 
declared it to be unsteady, that it is only maintained by 
absolute force of arms, that tho European troops are only 
sufficient to keep the countir quiet, and that the native 
soldiers are not to be depended upon at all. Everybody 
who has concerned himself with tJie question of the pos- 
sibility of a Russian invasion of India would declare that 
it is only necessary to penetrate to a single point of the 
Indian frontier to bring about a general rising. 

" It may be said that an enterprise against the English 
in India is a hazardous one ; that it might end in the 
destruction of the Russian force. I imagine it to be only 
right that I should admit that the undertaking is a, haz- 
ardous one. It is only necessary to remember, however, 
that in the event of the complete success of our enterprise 
we might crush the British Empire in India, the results 
of which it would be impossible to estimate even in Eng- 
land itself. Competent people in England acknowledge 
that a defeat on the Indian frontier might drag in its 
train a social revolution in the metropolis itself ; since 
for the last twenty years identical causes and effects in 
all the relations with France (including unfitness for war) 
have bound England of to-day more than any previous 
period of her Indian possessions. In a word, the fall of 
the British power in India would be the beginning of the 
fall of England. In the event of an incomplete success 
on our part., i.e.; should a mutiny not take place in India, 
and we should not be in a condition to invade her terri- 
tory, we should, nevertheless, tie the whole India army to 
Hindustan, and prevent the English transporting any 
part of it to Europe ; nay, we should even compel Eng- 
land to send some portion of her European troops to 
India. In a word, we should, to a considerable extent, 
paralyze the land forces of England for a war in Europe, 
or for creating a new theatre of hostilities from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Tabreez, and on to Tiflis, which has been 
the aim of English military men eror since the Crimean 
war. The indispensabili^ of the participation of Turkes- 
tan in the impending events is demonstrated by the fact 
that we should be compelled, in the event of ill-success 
in war, to evacuate the country or restrict our position 
there. If we, even in the event of a complete failure of 
our undertaking in Europe as well as in Asia, displayed. 
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through an unfortunate apirit of enterprise, all the poa- 
sible menace of our present poaitJoa in Centml Asia, we 
might have the aitematiTe, should we be compelled to 
conclude on unfortunate peace, of buying ourselves oS 
with Turkestan, which would have risen in ralue. Theie 
can be no compariaon between what we should rist. in 
deciding to make a demonstration against the English 
in India, and those universal consequences that would b& 
the outMtmc in the event of the success of our demoostn^ 
tion. The vast difference in the results of success between 
ouraelTes and tie eaemy should urge us to go boldly tor- 

" On the declaration of war with England, operatioas 
ought to commence by sending immediately an embassy 
to CabuL and by the formation of an active detaclunent, 
(to give it more prestige I would call it an army^ ftt 
Samarcand, consisting of ten battalions, fourteen sotnyas, 
and about forty guns ; in all from 10.000 to 12.000 men. 
This to be the niinimuni, and to consist, moreover, of our 
very bust combative forces. The object of the mission 
would bo to draw Shere Ali into alliance with us, and 
enter into lea^e with the disaffected elements in India; 
and in order to enable the negotiations to attain thetr 
end it would be indisptensable, after forming the detach- 
ment, to march it without delay rUl Bamian to CabuL 
If Shero Ali, in spite of all this, remained the ally of Eng- 
land (not very likely; the invitation of him (imonjr'^voMdlr 
to Delhi to the festiTitiea on the occasion of the proclama- 
tion of the title of ' Empress of India ' was not accepted, 
and in general he expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
insult he considered was done him by this invitation) — 
if he remained the ally of England, then the pretender to 
the Afghan throne. Abdur Eahman Khan, who lives at 
Samarcand, should be sent forward, and through him a 
civil war sown in the country — Persia in the meanwhile 
being secretly encouraged to renew her prctenaions to 
Herat. By turning Persia's attention towards Afghani- 
stan we should draw her away from the Caucasus : and 
since the movement of Persian troops towards Herat 
would demand suppUes and transport on a vast scale, 
this, among other tLings. would paralyze in the most 
effective manner the English plan of marching from the 
Persian Gulf upon Tiflis. The active force having left 
Samarcand. a fresh detachment should be formed there. 
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compriaing two battalions of infantry, a battery, and 
sixteen Botnjaa of Cuseacks, to occupy supporting points 
on the line of communications, and in general for serrice 
in the rear. Without going into details, the campaign, 
in my opioion, ought to fall into two periods — first, that 
of swift action and diplomatic negotiations with Afghan- 
istan, the latter to be supported by pushing forward our 
active corps towards Cabul. The second pieriod after the 
occupation of Cabul would be one of waiting, when we 
should have to enterinto relations with all the disaffected 
elements in India, and convert them to onr interests. 
The main cause of the failure of the rebellion of 1857 
was the fact that the insurgents were not properly 
organized and led. And, finally, it would be our chief 
duty to organize masses of Asiatic cavalry, and, hurling 
them on India as our vanguard, under the banner of 
Blood and Rapine, tliM bring back the times of Tamer- 
lane. 

" To define the further operations of the Eussian 
column from Cabul in the plan of the campaign would bo 
sheer guess work. If circumstances favoured us, our ope- 
rations might end with planting the Eussian banner on 
the walls of Benares, H the contrary were the case, the 
column might with honour retreat upon Herat, and meet 
troops pushed forward from the Caucasus. Such an 
operation would involve several battalions and about six 
guns to every 1,000 men. An Asiatic enemy, above all, 
the Turcomans — is not very terrible in the open, and even 
the victorious English army would melt away to a con- 
siderable extent in marching upon Herat.'*' In the present 
condition of the British army, the English could not move 
beyond the borders of India more uian 26,000 men, of 
■whom a considerable number would have to be left at the 
supporting points. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
Turkestan would lie on the enemy's flank, and that our 
means would increase in proportion as we approached the 
Caspian. I have already said that the whole undertaking 
would be a riskv one, but it is justified by the greatness 
of the aim and the immensity of the results. If the 
results bo kept in view, there can be no talk on the part 

* It is H fact boyood dispute that the acctimnlizeH troops oF ItusaiB 
arc better lotted tu endure the lurdshipa of a Centnd Asuin campaign 
thhii the Englisli. {Sve " B'alory o( the War iu AJghaaUlui." By 
Johu WiUiaui Keje. London : ISSIO-Skodelkff. 
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of Russia of risk, and notbing at all is worth while saying 
about Turkestan. From lie troops thul would be fortu- 
nate enough to participate in such an expedition more 
should be eiact(?d than self-sa^^rifice. even in the highest 
sense of the term amon)^ military men. The Hindoo 
Eoosh once crossed, I belieTe the couTietion would l>e 
kindled in the breast of eat-h combatant that he had come 
to Afghanistan to conquer or die. This the Emperor 
demands of him, and there would be no reproaches made 
if our banners remained in the hands of the foe bejond 
the Hindoo Koosh aft«r every Kussian soldier had. 
faUen. 

■' Such eonsciousnesa. such a dei-ision on the part of the 
entire corps, could only be brought about in the Busaian 
army, in my opinion, by the undoubt^ feeling of all of 
boundleaa attachment and love for their SoTereign. The 
difficult task of animating a corps to a degree propor- 
tionate with the character of the enterprise might be best 
accomplished by sending one of the Emperor's sons with 
the erpedition, who, when the proper time arrived, would 
proclaim to the troopa what their Tsar and Russia 
expected from them. I firmly beliere that a corps made 
happy by the presence of a son of the Emperor would 
not under any circumstanix^ soil the name of a Kuasian. 
During our ten years' stay in this region the Turkestan 
troops have worked out for themselves an entire system 
of military operations (founded on the knowledge of 1ck»1 
conditions, of the character of the enemy, always the 
same in MusBulman Asia, but chiefly on the consciousness 
of its own aptitude for fighting) which enables them to 
clearly define military undertakings corresponding with 
the present military means of TSirkestan.. It may be 
said that there eiiste no longer any invincible barrier in 
Central Asia if we go on acting with our Turkestan force 
as we have done up to now. Masses of Asiatics can only 
disturb us; they cannot prevent us in the least from carry- 
ing out our intentions. We have now reached a point, 
thanks to which defined and systematic operations c&d be 
carried on by a corps, possessing arms and supplies 
relatively far exceeding the requirements of any Eviropean 
campaign, against almost any enemy in Central Asia, in 
the open as well as behind walla, aud this, I repeat, with 
scarcely anything like the losses in the past. In fine, 
with our present experience, our plucky troops, and in 
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my opinioo our very considerable military resources, there 
is nothing in Asia that could really prevent us from 
carrying out the broadest strategical schemes. 

'■ Our policy during the last ten years haa given a 
world-wide importance to Russia. The sublime activity 
of our Government in the opinion of Englishmen and 
Asiatica has no bounds in Asia. This preslige serves in 
a, principal degree to render our position secure. Not 
long ago, while reading Lieutenant-Colonel Cory's 
work — ' Shadows of Coming Events ; or, the Eastern 
Menace. London ; 1876 ' — I was struck at his not 
imagining to himself the power of Turkestan, otherwise 
than connected by a railway running from Tchardjoi on 
the OiuB to Moscow. Asiatics believe to this very 
moment that our troops apit fire when they nieh with 
hurrahs upon them. 

" An acquaintance with the country and its resources 
infallibly leads to the conclusion that our presence in 
Turkestan in the name of Russian interests can only be 
justified by hastening to our own henefit the tolulion of the 
Eastern Question. Otherwise the Aeiatic Jleece u not worfA 
the tanmng, and all our efEorta in Turkestan will have 
been in vain. To prevent this it is very essential for us 
to take care lest by our inactivity here in Central Asia, 
at the decisive moment in the West we display to the 
enemy all the easualness of our conquests. This would 
infallibly lead in its train the diminution of our prestige, 
and demand in the future still great«r fruitless sacrifices. 
I repeat, that with a minimum army of 40,000 men, 
knowing how to operate, it would be possible not only to 
keep the Turkestan region in order, with Kashgaria and 
Bokhara acting against us, but also, I dare to afhrm, 
enable ua to evacuate Turkestan and conquer it over 
again. In case of need we could draw into Turkestan sir 
Siberian Cossack cavaliy regiments (thirty-six sotnyas), 
several companies from West Siberia, a battery of eight 
guns, and perhaps three regiments (eighteen sotnyas) 
from Orenburg. It must not be forgotten that, even 
after throwing from 16,000 to 20,000 men across the 
Hindoo Eoosb. with proportionate artillery, of which 
there is any amount in Turkestan, there would still remain 
with the above-mentioned reinforcements 31,800 men for 
the defence of Turkestan, and this without touching the 
effective forces of the Amu Darya district (two battalions. 
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four sottiTaa, eight field fcuns), and irithout rcdcomi^ Uii 
forces in the Tta,nsca8pian region. 

" There are no doubt many trials in store for us u 
Central Asia, but for them to attain a head it is necessary 
for the Mussulman nnx to first come to maturitr, and thai 
a whole class of influential men should rise linowiiig ui 
■well, and thoroughly realiziae the mainsprings o£ oui 

EDwer and sui^i.'eBs. The well-known Nana Sahib wtu 
rought up in the midst of Europeans, and he wat 
admitted into the highest English circles, and for that 
reason alono was able to be such a menace to the English 
Elements of that sort have not yet formed among us 
Therein lies one of our absolute advantages over th( 
English, and when once events in the West attain a cul' 
minating point, this fact, together with many others 
should impel us to get from Turkestan the whole of the 
benefit it is in a condition to accord. 

" En Asie. la ou eesseat les triomphea commencent 1« 
difficultes (Lettre du due de Wellington a lord Auekland, 
gouT. des Indes. 1839). This is indisputably true — in s 
political sense we are outliving the epoch of triumph, and 
must therefore make the utmost use of it. You see bon 
much I anticipate from our might in Central Asia. Il 
can be easily understood that having had the fortune foi 
a long time of sharing the trials of war with the Turkes- 
tan forces, I cannot wish to exchange my fighting serricee 
here for any other ; but it would be rather hard to be 
here doing nothing when the greater part of our army 
was shedding bloc"! in the West for the fatherland. 
Hence I beg you again not to forget me in the event oi 
any declaration of war. — Your affectionate and grateful, 
"MicuABL Skobeleff. 

" P.S. — A few orders of the day to the troops of the 
Ferghana District to give you an idea how we live here. 
Bead them through, and do not refuse to share with me 
your impressions, which I prize bo much," 




" I have just received the Ooloi, No. 358, of December 
29, 1876. On reading the leading article I see that a 
declaration of war on the part of Russia against the 
Ottoman Porte constitutes the desired event of our 
enemiea, "CasX 'Suio'^ \Laa la^idfi «. Tauddle of the questdoa. 
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and tniHts to the precipitancy of BuEaia, so uuf avourable 
for her (Huasia) ; and, finally, that events have got in 
Buc'h a tangle that a deluded and apeedj unraTellmg of 
them is altogether out of the question for the moment. 
Already in the third decade of the present century Field- 
Marshal Count von Moltke pointed out the impossibili^ 
of obtaining rapid and decisive results in European 
Turkey, and acknowledged it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to carry on war there without having a powerful 
fleet and the absolute dominion of the Block Sea. As is well 
known, even Field-Marshal Prince Varshavsky in 1829 
eapressed a doubt respecting the significance of a^res- 
sive operations in Asia Minor, on account of the lack of 
a decisive objective point. The only advantageoue one 
he could see was the trade route joining Bagdad with 
Scutari ; but this has now lost its importance with the 
opening of the Suez Canal. And thus one might almost 
decide on saying that, however happily a campaign might 
be carried on in European and Asiatic Turkey, it would 
be difficult lo find in thoee seaU of war a golviion of the 
EaMfm Question. A frank behaviour on the part of 
England, conformable with the views of our Government, 
would, of course, so far as I understand the question, 
lead to the satisfaction of our legitimate reqiiirementa. 
However, we ought not to lose sight of the chance of a 
war with England. That country might not declare war 
formally against ua, but by sending her officers to the 
ranks of the Turkish army, and by helping Turkey irith 
means, would virtually be at war with us. 

•' Would it not be better to make use of our new, 
pou-crfnl, strategical position in Central Asia, our better 
acquaintance than before with the routes and means in 
the extended sense of the term, in order to strike at our 
real enemy a deadly blow in the event (doubtful) of the 
evident signs of our determination to operate against the 
line of operatiom most sensitive to the Englith failing to 
cause them to entirely give way to us ? This Btat« of 
affairs is, obviously, very serious, and therefore we might, 
having resolved to remain on the defensive on the Danube 
and in Asiatic Turkey, place a corps of 30,000 men at 
Astrabad to co-operate with the troops of the Turkestan 
military district against Cabul. By doing this we might 
spare our Euasian array in Europe and Asia Minor those 
insuperable difficulties it has had to contend against uil- 
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BUccessfullj BeTeial times every centuir. It is. of courae, 
not for me to decide by what means Transcaui-asia should 
be defended against an invasion of a Turkish anuj, or 
how far the helpless condition of the Christian inhabi- 
tonta of Turkey would allow the Danube army to main- 
tain a purely defensiTe attitude, in the event of war being 
proclaimed ; but in any case I will presume to put on 
record my convictions, 

'• 1. That if an invasion uf India with a force of 
18,000 men, in the present condition of the English 
power in Asia, is a rather hazardous feat, but all the 
same a possible and desirable one. then such an inva- 
sion with 50,000 troops would be without any risk what- 

" 2. That in the Caspian Sea, from the early spring, we 
posHees all the means for the rapid concentration at Astra- 
bad of a body of 30,000 men, and the furnishing of them 
with supplies. 

"3. That the country from Astrabad to Herat and 
Cabul is in every respect favourable for the passage of 
considerable forces. By eierciaing adequate political 
pressure on Persia, Khorassan might be rendered a base 
for supplies — Transcaucasia, Transcaspia, and Persia fur- 
nishing the transport. 

"4. That the Turkestan military district having been 
reinforced with sii regiments of Siberian Cossacks, three 
re^menta of Orenburg troops, sii companies of infantry, 
and one battery from Western Siberia (the troops ought 
arrive in Turkestan — i.e., Tashkent, towards the spring), 
it could push forward 18,000 men with corresponding 
arlUlery to march upon Cabul. 

"5. That it is possible to march from Samarcand to 
the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and that the passage from 
Ehoolum, across Khebek, Kurem, Bamian, and the 
passes of Kara Kotel, Dentan-Shekeu, Ak-Bobat, Ealoi, 
Hadjikak, and Unna, into the valley of the river Cabul, 
is likewise feasible. Although it has been shown that 
field artillery (battery guns) could be conveyed across these 
passes without special appliances, still, all the same, tn 
order to be prepared for the teorst, I have occupied myself 
with the question of those appliances uecesxary to ensure 
the complete success of the passage of field artillery over 
mountain tracks. 

" Already I can confidcutlj say that the simplest method 
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baa been discovered, a new conveyance, with a four-pounder 
elitng underneath, having proved on experiment yesterday 
a aucuess. However, a. final jud^^ent as to its merits, 
and consequently aa to its bebg able to cross any kind of 
mountain, can only be given after a practical march with 
two trial guns across the snowy mountains on the confines 
of the province, which we have decided shall ta,ke place 
in February. 

" 6. That Shere Ali, the successor of Dost Mahommed, 
cannot but long for the possessioD of Peshawur, and that 
in general it would not be difficult to raise all Asia against 
India, in the name of blood and raplae, and revive the 
times of Tamerlane. 

" 7. That Shere Ali is dissatisfied at the present moment 
with the English. 

" 8. That the English troops in India do not exceed 
fiO.OOO men, with corresponding artillery, and that the 
native army is more a menace thau a support to its 
rulers. 

" 9. That even the contact of an insignificant force 
with the frontier of India might lead to a general insur- 
rection throughout the country and the collapae of the 
British Empire. 

"It would appear to be opportune at the present 
moment to give heed to all that has been written above. 

" Kokand, Jan. 27 (O.S.). 187?, 12.50 a.m." 
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GENERAX SKOBELEFF ON THE RTTSSIAir 
POSITION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

The preceding letter of General Skobeleff's waa writteD 
before the Kuaso-Turkisti war of 1877-78. The sub- 
joined was penned afterwards, in 1879, It was published 
tliia year in the Bum hj Goapodin Aksakoff, the well- 
known PanBlarist. 

LeHer from General Skobelfff to a Ru-«sinn Diploviatitt 
abroad ih1879:— 

"In a,ccordance with your wishes, I venture to com- 
municate to you an abridgment of my Report to General 
Eaufmann on the question, ' What to do in Turkestan in 
the event of war between Russia, and England V ' written 
in Kokand, Dec. 25, 1876. and afterwards eonipltjted from 
data tumiBhed by the unpublished ' Manuscript Maga- 
zine' compiled by Colonel Soboleff in 1870. 

" You yourself are good enough to observe that cur- 
rent events in Central Asia are in no way a surprise to 
those of us in both camps— Russian and English — who 
have followed the question of the probable conflict 
between Russia and England, in its decisive phase, which. 
can only take place on the eastern and western slopes of 
the Indian Hindoo Khoosh, The cliJef aim of the policy 
which is called by the party of action in England ' Impe- 
rial' consiHtB mainly in employing every effort to turn 
the balance of chances, in view of a war in Asia. Minor 
and Central Asia, decidedly in favour of England. The 
near future will show us, I believe, that England is 
about to make in this direction a series of attempts and 
effort*, bearing at first a purely commercial character, but 
which will eventiially result in our borders being threat- 
ened by a mighty offensive force of Mussulman elements, 
armed and organized in European fashion, but none the 
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less iuBpired by that spirit of religious fanaticism so 
characteristic of the people of Asia, imd ao dangerous in 
fighting them. 

"The occupation of Cyprus on June 4, 18"8. the Ex- 
pedition to Afghani Htan— taken together and coupled 
with the consideration of the great strategical import- 
ance of the points occupied — conatitutea more than the 
prologue to the first part of the British progranune. 
This advance will be finally completed when English 
influence ia confirmed by the establishment of military 
General- Consulships and other such-like institutions in 
Erzeroum, Diarbelar. Mossul, Bagdad, BuBSora, Candahar, 
Cabul, and even Herat, if, unhappily, we allow the latter 
to be thus controlled — and when the railroads which are 
already being surveyed for, join the Qulf of Iskanderoon 
with the Euphrates (the waters of which wiU be cut by 
thousands of steamers), with Kurachee a] large naval 
port, and with Bombay ; when railroads stretch far away 
to the north from Kurachee through Candahar to Qhuz- 
nee and Cabul in one direction, and to Herat in another. 

" All these suppositions, fictitious and fantastic as they 
seem — and the realization of which would indeed be 
beyond the power of any other State — will, unhappily for 
us, only too soon enter the domain of fact, unless England 
meets on her way serious obstacles. The gigantic works 
undertaken aft«r the terrible Mutiny of 1857 to establish 
the network of Indian railways may be cited as convinc- 
ing evidence. The result will be the weakening of our 
influence and diminution of the security of our Asiatic 
frontiers, the extent of which is so enormous. 

" When once these results, attained by the fulfilment 
of this first part of the programme, are sufficiently estab- 
lished, I am convinced that even with the most peaceable 
— if Bueh an expression is permiHsible^with the most 
QIadstonian Ministry, England will be drawn into the 
paths of invasive action — at first, perhaps, indirectly — 
against our possessions in the Caucasus and in Central 
Asia, and also against the prepoude rating influence which 
guaranteed the observance of the Treaty of Turtment- 
chai for us both at the Court of Teheran and throughout 
Persia, and which neither our reverses in the Crimea 
nor the victorious campaign of England in 1857 could 
shake. 

" At the same time, our position in Central Asia can 
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only be considered comparatively scHrure so long as our 
influence meets no riftd. Our iminterrupted successes 
during t«D years in this country have been attained not 
merely by numbers and the attvn^h of our battalions, 
but mainly by the unquestioned nature of our influence. 
When General RomanofEsky t«ok Oura-Tioube by stonn 
in October, 1866, the elders of the tofra who were brought 
before him kept asking. ' But where are the giants who 
breathed out fire ? ' The General wisely answered them 
that he had sent the giants back to Russia, but would 
recall them at the first necessity. At the present moment, 
after General Kaufraann's abortive attempt of last year, 
when the natives have found out that there are fire- 
breathing giants on the other aide, too. of the Hindoo 
Khoosh, who might even compel us to turn tail, our in- 
fluence must inevitably be shaken, and may even be 
transferred to the Enj^Ush. From the moment that this 
occurs, security within our own boundaries is at an end. 
The Mussulman population of those district-s, mastered 
by us, but still quivering feverishly, will remain submis- 
sive to us only in proportion as it believes that might is 
still on our aide. 

■' If we have hitherto been able to encounter and sup- 
press the outbursta of Mussulman fanaticism amongst 
the population of the conquered provinces with our 
extremely limited fighting means, we are indebted for 
this success, in the first place, to the state of dependence 
on us in which we have placed the Ehan of IQiiva, the 
leaders of the Turcoman tribes (eicept the Akkal Tek- 
kes), the Emir of Bokhara, the Begs of Shahrisiab, 
Earategin, and of the Sara Kirghiz of Aloi, and the 
consequent impossibility of making these districts the 
centres of political and religious opposition. Howclearlj 
the danger of such a tiun of affairs was evident to ail 
persons standing at the head of our Central Asian ad- 
ministration is shown by the fact that when Xashgar, 
under Yakoob Beg, tried to raise the standard of the 
Prophet, it was understood in Tashkent it was absolutely 
necessary either to conquer Kashgar by force of Russian 
arms, or give it over to the Chinese hordes. As is well 
known, the last alternative was chosen. In the second 
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when we attacked their neighbours (in 1866, war with 
Bokham alone ; in 1868, war with Bokhara, when the 
Ambassador of the Khan of Khokand, Khudoiar-Mirza- 
Kbakim-Parmanatskj, as repreaestative of the Ehan, 
was present at the battle of Ti^hupon-ata and Zera- 
bulak. and at the capture of Samarcand; in 1873. war 
with Khiva, when the Emir of Bokhara, Miisafar-E din- 
Khan, allowed our troops to cross his territory, and fur- 
nished them with provisions ( finally in 1875-6, war with 
Khokand. when Kashgar, Bokhara, and Khiva displayed 
a I'alm ncutraUty). 

" One man alone in Central Asia understood then that 
unity was the pledge of power, and that was Takoob 
Kban. When, in January, 1876, I was driven to hazard 
the storming of Andijan by the fact that the position of 
affairs had become doubtful, at the beginning of our 
advance my spies brought word that Yakoob Khan had 
sent emissaries to the Emir of Bokhara with the object 
of ioducing him to ent«r into an alliance for maintaining 
the independence of the Khanate of Khokand. 

" Some time afterwards General Kaufmann warned me 
to the Bame effect It was affirmed then that troops were 
already concentrating on our frontiers. The successful 
storming of Andijan put an end to all these attempts. 
But even now, when Yakoob Khan is dead, the danger 
continues to exist. The eldest son of the Emir of Bok- 
hara, Katta-Tiura. exiled from Bokhara and shut out by 
our influence from successive dreams of revenge, finds for 
his restless energy a field not only in Afghanistan, but 
even beyond the Indian frontier. Personal bravery and 
a life full of adventure have made him in some sort the 
unquestioned leader of the Mitssulman Party and repre- 
sentative of Mussulman fanaticism. In the hands of 
the English such a man may become a powerful and 
dangerous weapon. The idea of an alliance of the 
Mussulman rulers and peoples in Central Asia, destroyed, 
apparently, by oiir military successes, may spring up 
once again, and with grea,t«r vitality, under English 
influence, which will certainly make itself felt after the 
conquest of Afghanistan, thanks to tlie financial and 
military power of England. The treaty of 4th June, 
1878. giving the Sultan into the hands of England, by 
that also gave the latter influence over aJl the orthodox 
Mussulmans of Central Asia. 
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" What must not wu BuSHi&ns fear in CentraJ Aaia 
Boeing that England has aucfut-ded in entangling with i 
thouBand snarea him whom the orthodox of Central Aaii 
consider to this day their leader in war, and the repre 
Bentatiye of the Prophet? 

"What position ought wo to take up in view of Eng- 
lish intrigues, which have already placed us on the de- 
fenaivo ? Ought we to oppose force to force, and answer Uu 
English iavaaion of Afghanistan by a movement of Bus- 
sian troops in the same direction V Although our military 
forces in Turkestan have remained untouched, and t]]« 
army of the Caucasus has recovered its freedom of action, 
I believe that at present it would be enough: — 1. To 
oppose to the future English base of operations (Cvpnia, 
Iskanderoon, the Euphrates, the Persian Qim, the 
Arabian Sea, Eurachee, the railroad, Kandahar), a Rus- 
sian base of proportionate dimensions, and also furnished 
with at«am. Moscow, the Volga, the Caucasus, the 
Caspian, Krasnovodsk, a railroad (or at least a tramway) 
uniting the Caspian and the Aral, and navigation on the 
OxuB about as far as Kerki. 

" 2. To lean this base against a fortress able to resist 
present means of attack. In choosing the locality the 
preference might be given to Samarcand, on account not 
only of its strategic jiosition as available for defence ae 
for ofEenee, but of its spiritual and religious Bignificanoe 
in the eyes of all the Mussulman peoples of Asia. 

" 3. To the advance of the Enghsh. who will Tery sooa 
endearour to turn our present vassals into open enemiea, 
and will threaten the security of our own frontiers, wa 
ought to o^ipose at any coat a point whence we could (a) 
sever the mdependent Khanates on our frontiers from 
Afghanistan (under British influence), by the exercise o£ 
material force and moral influence ; and (b) secure Herat 
from sudden seizure — the "Key of India," as the English 
call it, and the possession of which would bring with it 
inevitably a complete predominance of English influence 
at Teheran, and — more important still — a military organ- 
ization of the Turcoman hordes. This point should be 
Merv." 



THE ETJSSIAN INVASION OF INDIA IN 1877 

AND 1884.' 

BY CHABLES UABTIt). 

We recently gave a translation of a project drawn up by 
General SkobelefE in 1977 for a Russian invasion of Tndja^ 
and pointed out tliat the Bussiaa position had complet«1y 
changed since then, rendering the enterprise incomparably 
more feasible. On this occasion, we can hardly do better 
than illustrate this change by showing what would have 
probably been SkobelefE'a scheme of operations to-day 
had he been still living. We should remark beforehand 
that extreme historical significance attaches to the project 
of 1877. It was not simply a bit of military speculation, 
interesting only on account of being the production of a. 
gifted and popular general, but it was the basis of those 
operations against India which marked the following 
year. Skobeieff advised that an envoy should be first 
sent to Cabul, followed by an army, and that a. supporting 
colunm should operate from the Caspian to divert the 
Turcomans and Persians from the force, and sustain it if 
it fell back by way of Herat. It is not generally known 
that directly after the Eusaiaus invested Constantinople 
in 1878 a council of war was held in camp to arrange a 
scheme for attacking India, at which Skobeieff was 
present, and that his project of 1877 was accepted with- 
out any vital alteration. Even two of the officers were 
sent from this Council of War — Stolietoff and Grodekoff, 
the former being accredited envoy to the Ameer and the 
latter receiving the post of the chief of Eaufmaun's staff. 
Russian diplomatists constantly represent Skobclcff aa a 
bot-brained general, whose projects exercised no influence 
on the Russian Qoveminent and were unworthy of the 
notoriety th?y excited in England. Here we have a clear 
• Jfomi'nj Poll, April 17, ISSl. 
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Every step the Buseiaua took irould have brought them 
closer to fresh resoiiriH-a, while the Englieh column of 
pursuit, weakened every m&rch by the exteusiou of the 
line of communications, m\iBt in the end hare given np 
the chase. Even if the Kiisaians had simply caused ua 
to coneentrat* our militorv efforts to protect ludia, the 
disa offence iu Europe this would 

havi been worth the defeat, nay, 

evei lie Turkestan fon*. Were 

Bui 1 Question again this year in 

the i« has recently reopened the 

Cen the totally unprovoked an- 

nexi Europatkm (who is looked 

upoi it SkobeleS in the Russiaa 

army estan officer) would have lt> 

draw up quite a totally different plan of operations 
against India. The road would lie, not via Orenburg, 
Samarcand, and Bokhara to Cabul and the Ehyber ; 
but from the Caspian, through Erasnovodsk, Askabad, 
Sarakhs, and Herat, to Candahar and the Bolan, with 
perhaps an auxiliary force operating along the Astrabad 
and Meshed track. The road would be different, the re- 
sources different, and the diplomatic campaign would 
have to l)o waged in a different manner. Ijet us discuss 
them a little in detail. 

The Russian Empire may be compared to an octopus, 
with feelers stretching out to the various seas encompass- 
ing the great plain of Europe inhabited by the Slavs, 
Moscow and the adjacent governments form the body, 
with a solid mass of orthodox Russians, 60.000,000 id 
number; and these control the rivers running to the 
White and Black Seas, the Caspian, and the Baltic. Th( 
Russians first pushed their way out from this centra! 
position to the Baltic, then south-oast along the great 
river Volga to the Caspian. This was in Peter th* 
Great's time. Catherine the Great pushed down the I>oi 
and Dnieper to the Black Sea ; and Alexander I. anc 
then Nicholas, working round the south of the Caueasui 
to Tiflis from the Caspian and the Black Sea, incorporatec 
the Caucasus and laid the foundations of that great bas< 
of operations in Asia. Alexander II. started a fresl 
advance from Orenburg, and thrust out a large wedgi 
into Central Asia to Khiva and Bokhara. This gav' 
Russia her second base in Asia, the one SkobelefE mean 
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to have utilized against India. More recently the present 
Emperor, who evidently possesaeB all the ambition of hia 
predecessor, caused the 'Turkestan and Caucasus bases to 
lie joined by the annexation of the Turcoman region, and 
this incorporated territory is now to be formed into a, 
separate administrative centre, and eonatitute a third base 
against our Eastern Empire. This new province will 
compriae the country from the Atrek mouth in the Caapian 
Sea to Askabad, Old Sarakhs, Merv, and Khoja Sala on 
the Oxiis. thenco along that river to Khiva, and back 
again in a straight Ime to the Caspian, opposite the 
mouth of the river Volga. The new base is thus situ- 
ated at the head of the great Volga highway, and can be 
nourished by the resources of that river, without drawing 
in the least on the strength of the Turkestan base on the 
one hand and the Caucasus base on the other. 

All these resources are available for despatch to the 
very eitremitj of the Volga waterway at Port Micha«l- 
ovsk, where commences the railway to the Turcoman out- 
posts. SkobelefFs base in 1877 was distant from four to 
six months' steppe marching from Orenburg, the ex- 
tremity of Rusaia'a resources in that direction. The 
resources of the uew base are only sis days distant from 
Askabad. The result is, that instead of Russia having 
to commence a campaign with a large force concentrated 
beforehand in Turkestan, with a gap of nearly half ayear 
separating it from its reinforcements, she can start opera* 
tions with a small force severed only a few days from the 
mammoth resources of the Volga basin, and pour those 
resources in a continuous stream in the direction of 
India. In 1877 it was a question whether 18,000 men 
could bo despatched from Turkestan to India. With 50,000 
SkobelcfF thought there could be uo doubt of a successful 
Busaian invasion, but he admitted that Turkestan could 
only manage to send 18,000. In 1884, however, it would 
lie possible to despatch not merely 18,000 or 50,000 from 
the Caspian base, but 180,000; and provide it with suffi- 
cient food and transport to carry it to the Herat valley, 
where enough supplies could be bad for a further advance 
upon Candahar. 

In the event of the advance of such a force upon 
Herat, Candahar, and India, bjr the easy road through 
the Turcoman region, the waitmg game ShobelefE pro- 
posed playing at Cabul could be carried on. ia. IV* Sss*. 
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instance at Herat, aad afterwards at Ca,bul or Candahai 
Herat, on the showmg of the beat Russian and Englisl 
eiperta, contaiaB lunple sustenance for an army of a' 
leaat 100.000 troops. Such a force RuBBia, even in hei 
present condition, when she bus not yet completed thi 
organization of the Mcrv oaaia, could coaeentrate a 
He ^e than we could ooncentrati 

10 rid even if we did sucoeed ii 

ga ;.he Indian border, we ahoulc 

ha. bge to contend with. Russia 

wil y protruding to Herat, woiil( 

be I attack, and baring her troopi 

mai )Ould strike with concentratw 

fon I border line, several huudrec 

mih 1 frontier, to defend whirf 

fronner our lorcr m !■•!/, iKH) troeps would liave to Vh 
broken up and scattered. It is a popular delusion 
shared, we regret to say, by many politicians even, tha 
there are only two cracks in the Indian frontier by whicl 
Russians can enter India — the Bolan and the Kbyber 
instead of which the Intolligence Department possesses i 
list, we believe, of 298 passes, all fit for the passage o 
camels, and many capable of being readily adapted fo: 
vehicular traffic. With a Russian force of lOO.OOO troopi 
posted at Herat, and able to move upon Candahar in oni 
direction and Cabul in another, and from either of thesi 
points force a passage of the border by a score of passes 
aided by the ifghons, the position of the English armj 
on the present frontier would not be a very enviable one 
and moat probably, indeed, would prove disastrous 
Herein really besthe significance of Herat as a place a: 
arms and basis of operations. There is no place neai 
where Russia could concentrate such a large army aa w< 
have referred to. By keeping her out of Herat we re 
strict her initial advance to 40,000 or 50,000 troops. Bj 
letting her have it, or by leaving it oj)en to capture by i 
coup de main, as is the case at present, we plaee it in hei 
power to mature there a huge army to attaek and expel ui 
from India. 

To sum up. while SkobelefE would have used only th< 
Turkestan base for the principal attack in 1877, he wouh 
have chosen the Transcaspian one to-day, but drawi 
more largely upon Turkestan and the Caucasus. Wha 
he said about Turkestan's power of ofEence poasesBes jus 
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as much force aa ever. Turkestan could easily Bend 
18,000 troops in the direction of Cabul, and carry out 
Skobeleff'a plan of operations from that point, Bokhara, 
in 1877 an unreliable feudatory, has since become eo 
friendly that the Euasian General, no longer fearing any 
rising m Turkestan, could even atil! further reduce his 
garrisons and enlat^ his force, or take with him 10,000 
or 20,000 Bokharaa levies. Such would be the fighting 
capacity of the Turkestan base. As regards the Trans- 
caspian, Eussia could concentrate in fiie Caspian and 
despatch to Herat a force of 100,000 or more troops, 
brought vut the Volga from thedepflts of Middle Eussia; 
and finally, the Caucasus base could send at least 50,000, 
and could readily add to their strength if necessary. 
Such troops might be despatched from Baku to Astrabad, 
and thence to Meshed and Herat, feeding themselves on 
the resources of £horassan, and giving Busaia, on their 
arrival at Herat, an overwhelming force for operations in 
Afghanistan. If the Ameer refused to co-operate or 
remain neutral, the Eussian tactics would be the same 
Skobeleff proposed availing himself of in 1877 — setting 
up a pretender against Abdurrahman Khan, and, under 
the threat of civil war, coercing him into becoming an 
ally. Diplomatic operations of any kind would be all 
the more easy with Abdurralimao Khan, because he has 
a great personal likin g for the Eussiaas, who treated him 
well when a refugee ; and, further, because he ia loyally 
regarded by only a small portion of his father's subjects. 
With three bases to operate from instead of one, 180.000 
troops to manipulate instead of 18,000, and a starting 
point six days ahead of the resources instead of six 
months, Eussia possesses advanta^s to-day over her 
position in 1877 which gives a significance to SkobcleS's 
project English statesmen cannot lay too closely to 
beart 
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RUSSL\'S POWEE OF SEIZOrO HERAT, 
CONCENTRATING AN ARMY THERE 
THREATEN INDIA.* 

BY CaUtLES UAEVIN. 

Labies and Qentlehen. 

I am going to demonstrate to jou to-night the 
iniportattce of the anneiation of Men-, iiot by elaborately 
describing Merv jtiielf, which I have sufficiently done in 
my works already, but by imitating General Tchemayeff, 
and giving you a realistic sketch of a Russian invasion 
of India. You will remember that, during the last war 
in the East, Russia concentrated vast forces on the 
Turkish frontier, overran the Balkan jMiuinsula, and 
finally, after a series of bloody struggles, settled down 
in front of the defences of Constantinople. This great 
army of Russians moved along the western side of the 
Bbick Sea. Their total number was nearly half a. 
million men. Another army moved along its east side, 
besieged and conquered Kars, occupied Erzeromn, and 
was ready to march on to Constantinople when peace 
was concluded. The strength of this second army was 
100,000 men. 

How, I want you to imagine a condition of (wlitica in 
which Russia should declare war against England, with- 
out previously undertaking any operations against Turkey. 
It was an opinion held by the late General Skobeloff, 
and it is shared by many generals now in j>ower in Russia, 
that the simplest way to finally accomplish the conquest 

• Lecture delivered before the Ballnon Society, Kchrunty 29. 1RS4 
AllhouKli hastily preinml, it was the first nttompt that had Won 
mntle aincc the evacuation of Atgh.ini>t.an ti> analyse the eHettrt ,if the 
new annciatidiiB Wyond the Caspian ui-ou tlie Uufsiaii military 
poeitiou in Ceatnil Asia. 
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of Turkey is to upset our sway in India. The idea ia, 
not that Bussia should take over the control of India, 
but that, posing as a l«iievolent Power, she should help 
shake off from the batiks of 250,000,000 natiTea 150.000 
tyraanical, money-grubbing Englishmen, of whom those 
oppressed nutivea are heartUy sick. You probably 
imagine that you are doing India a real serrice by ruling 
the country. It is a view I myself share. But Russians 
in power consider that you are an unmitigated set of 
blood-suckers, and that they would be rendering India a 
serriee by helping the people to get rid of you. They 
are persuaded the people would rise if they had a chance. 
To quote SkobelefE's words. "The main cause of the 
failure of the mutiny of 1857 was the tact that the 
insurgents were not properly oiT^anJzed and led." Euasia 
would supply that deficiency. If she succeeded, she 
believes your commerce, and with it your power, would 
crumble to dust. She would tJien be left aloue to work 
her sweet will upon Constantinople. 

Let us imagine war declared, and Buseia bent upon 
concentrating the whole of her efforts upon an expedition 
to India. Of course, England blockades the Baltic and 
Black Sea, but Russia takes up a passive attitude there, 
and our fleets are unable to effect much injury — at any 
rate, not sufficient to coerce Kussia from her undertaking. 
BuBsia begins operations by concentrating her armaments 
in the Oaspion, where, as you know, no power can get at 
them. In 1877 and 1878, 500,000 troops, with an enor- 
m.ous amount of military stores, were directed upon 
Constantinople — let us imagine only a fraction despatched 
to the Caspian, and the whole of fiussia'a efforts concen- 
trated in giving them transport. The railway system 
touches the Volga at four great points— Niiui-lfovgorod, 
Samara, Saratoff, and Tsaritzin. It would be an easy 
matter, therefore, to get the troops (o that river — incom- 
parably easier than getting them to the Danube in 77. 
On the Volga is abuudance of transport : 700 steamers, 
and thousands of barges 100 to 300 feet long. The 
Volga is the great highway of Bussia. It may be a new 
geographical fact for some of you to know, that if you 
were to set out in a steamer 150 feet long from London 
Bridge to-morrow — no, not to-morrow, but a little later 
on, when the Volga is free from ice again — ^you could 
go with that steamer all the way to the Caspian Sea. I 
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E!iw. two or three months ago, a number of targe uU- 
Kt<^:LmerB at Baku that had made their wa; to the Caapian 
friiiu the Tjiie. The through voyage was accomplished. 
lij means of the inagiiifi<»Dt canal system joioiug tbo 
Nt'va with the Cagpian, thanks to whieh Bussia t-oiild 
despatch any number of transports to the Caspian Sea. 
But these would not be needed. On the Caspian Russia 
has forty or fifty powerful steamers, and twenty more 
fr.im 160 to 250 feet long are to be added this year. 
This rapid growth of the Caspian murine ia due to the 
development of the Baku petroleum region, incomparably 
the richest in the world. I wish I had more time to 
describe Baku. That is the point I fix upon as the 
of any operations against India. Ten years ago 
English offioiaJ passed through Baku, and saw nothing 
iuttrest. Tea years ago an English officer passed tlirough 
and saw only one wooden jetty. The town that has risen 
there since has a frontage of six miles along the bay ; 
7,000 vessels enter and leave the port erery year ; the 
port owns twenty-five piers, with an aggregate accommo- 
dation for lOO steamers at one and the same time ; the 
200 oil refineries contain any amount of engineering ekill 
— a valualile adjunct to an array ; and a railway, opened 
a. few mouths ago, enables any portion of the army of th& 
Caueasus, 150,000 strong on a peace footing, toco-operate 
at Baku with the forces arriving from the Volga a^inst 
India. Without experiencing anything like the difficulty 
she encountered in 1877, Russia could assemble at £aku 
an army quite as lai^ as she invaded Turkey with 
theu ; it would have better transport, the troops would 
arrive at the base in better trim, and they would have the 
enormous food supply of the Volga basin to sustain theni 
in their campaign. 

So much for the concentration at Baku. Prom there 
aerosB to Krasnovodsk is a sixteen hours' run. I have 
told you Baku possesses pier accommodation to load 100 
steamers at the time. There would thus be no difficulty 
in ferrying the army across the Caspian, nor yet in con- 
veying it in tugged barges to Michaelovsk. should the 
railway from Krasnovodsk to that point be not then 
finished. At Michaelovsk the army would come in con- 
tact, for the first time, with the immense deserts which 
the dressing-gown school of English politicians used t*> 
l^ard as a barrier to the Russian advance, and which. 
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even now. in these days of enlightenment, <'ertain Rip 
van Winkles still believe in. Ladies and Gentlemen, will 
you believe me ? Tou can take a third class ticket for 
4s. 4d.. and a second-class ticket for 8s. 8d., across this 
great desert barrier; and when you get to Kizil Arvat 
station, at the extremity of the Transcaspian railway, 
you have not got a bit more desert, in the strict sense of 
the word, all the way to India. From Kizil Arvat to 
Herat you have in the Akhal and Atak oases and in the 
valley of the Hari Eud a magaificent soil alongside the 
highway the whole distance, either producing extraordinary 
crops or capable of producing them when tilled by Rus- 
sian peasants. Mr. Q-ladstone will tell you that many a 
year must elapse before the region between the Caspian. 
and Herat will be peopled by Russian colonists. I retort, 
What about Baku ? Look at Merv ! Three years ago 
it was one of the most ina^^cessible spots in the world. 
Even Lord Salisbury regarded it as a barrier liketv to 
last some years. Tet, in a few weeks' time, Merv will be 
in the Postal Union, and if any of my Russian friends 
go there I shall be able to send them a letter for 2Jd. If 
you will turn up (he Candahar debates and the Candahar 
Bpeeches, you will find that there is hardly a prediction 
made by the present Government in regard to the 
ItuBsian advance that has not been falsified by events, 
which ought to have been foreseen, and. as a matter of 
fact, were foreshadowed by more than one Conservative 
statesman. 

The Russian railway system — for the Transcaspian 
railway is a natural exicnsion of the Bakii-Batoum rail- 
way — terminates at Eizil Arvat, 144 miles from the 
Caspiim. Now, I should like you to remember a very 
great fact, and one which I hope you will never allow 
any gammon-monger to humbug out of your memories, 
and that is this. Russia's steam communication ter- 
minates at Eizil Arvat. From her home provinces she 
can send to that point as lat^ an army as she invaded 
Turkey with, and an incomparably larger army than you 
can ever hope to send to India ; but whereas— and please 
remember tiis — but whereas that army could be conveyed 
thither without any enemy being able to molest a single 
man, or even to report its movements, for in time of war 
the Russians would cutoff all telegraphic communications 
with abroad, your army of defence would be open to attack 
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the whole of the way to India, for aperiod of three weeka, 
liy means of cmiaerH and disused torpedo-boats. Now 
that the Merr TurcomonB aro annoied, Russia has no 
t-nemy to fear the whole way to Herat ; and while you 
must ^uai^ every inch of your road to India — a. acrious 
drain ou your resoureea — she need not detach a single 
Cossack to defend her forces the whole of the diBtanoe to 
Herat. 

Prom Kizil Arrat to Askabad, 135 miles, there is a 
wagon aerrice in operation. Turcoman settlementa ex- 
tend tlie entire distant, forage and food are plentiful, 
and travelling is aa ea«y as in any part of Bussia. Th« 
garrisons along the road at present number ?,000 troope, 
who are encoura^eii to settle down in the country on the 
expiration of their term of aerrice. I wish I had with 
me, to show ymi. some jihotoL^rajihs of Askalinil I saw lit 
Baku. Askabad, which was aa troublesome to get as 
Merv three years ago, now piossesaes all the features of a 
prosperous Russian town. Before long the railway will 
be estonded thither. To extend it the whole distance 
from Kizil Arvat to Herat will only coat Euasia ^2,192,000, 
or a quarter of the sum abe haa expended in connecting 
Batoum with Baku. The political and strategical effecti 
of the Russians running a locomotive into the Key of 
India would be worth ten times, nay, twenty timea, that 
outlay in hastening the solution of the Eastern Question, 
the existence of which exercises such a disastrous, such 
a paralyzing effect ou Kussiau progress, Russian trade, 
and BuBsian finance. 

At Askabad we first come face to face with Merr, dis- 
tant 200 miles from it by a direct road across the desert, 
which is impracticable, or by another extending atraight 
ahead to Kahka, and then striking off at right angles vid 
the Tejend oasis. This is a little longer. You have 
recently been told over and over again by certain howling 
dervishes of Parliament and the Press, that Merv does 
not lie on the road to India. Well, it does not require 
one to l>e a Cabinet Minister to realise that fact. Morv 
was on the road to India when the Russian advance lay 
through Turkestan. As you are probal»ly aware, aud ua 
General Tchemayoff has just found to his cost, there are 
two Russian advances towards India, two Russian move- 
ments — one from Turkestan managed from Tashkent, and 
the other from the Caspian controlled from Tiflis. Now, 
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I do not profess to ksov all the secrets of tlie Sussian 
Government, but I believe I am not far wrong in ascrib- 
ing the annexation of Merv and the downfall of General 
Tchemaveft to a large extent to the jealousy and the 
rivalry between these two adauQifitrattons. Experts in 
fiussia have long foreseen that whichever administration 
first hooked Merv would secure to itself all the good 
appointments connected with the eneroa«hmenta proceed- 
ing from that base, and the opening up of relations with 
India. Bokhara was a barrier between Tashkent and 
Merv. While the Emir was alive it could not be decently 
annexed ; so General Tchemayeff opened up a new 
road for his province from opposite the mouth of the 
Tolga to Khiva, and thence up the Oius, which com- 
pletely turned the Bokhara impediment, and brought 
the Turkestan officials into direct contact with Merv 
and Afghanistan. This mauceuvre was deeply resented 
by the Caucasus officials. I heard all manner of angiT 
ndicule cast upon it while I was in the Caucasus. AJad, 
to be beforehand with Tchemayeff, General Komaroff, 
Governor of Askabad, set on foot those secret coercive 
mejtsures which resisted in the Merv Tekkij chiefs 
hurrying to his head-quarters and giving in their sub- 
mi b a ion. 

Here, then, you have an illustration of the dangers 
arising from the two rival Bussian admimstrationa in 
Central Asia, which, by the way, the Government jumbled 
up most confusedly in the House of Conmious the other 
night. If Tchemayeff had annexed Merv, the oasla 
would certainly have been upon the road to India, either 
from opposite the mouth of the Volga orfrom Turkestan. 
That the road might not have been a good one is quite a. 
different matter. We need not concern ourselves with 
that. All we need bear in mind is that Tchemayeff would 
have found Merv a splendid base for encroaching upon 
Afghanistan. 

Merv fell to the Caucasus administration, and it does 
not require one to have the superlative genius of the 
Duke of Ai^H to see that, to an army advancing from 
Askabad, Merv did not lie upon the road to India. In 
that narrow sense, as General Grodekoff — for whom I 
have the warmest personal esteem — explained to me 
before hia brother-officers! two years ago, Merv is not the 
Key of Herat. Sorakhs is the stepping-stone to Herat 
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Ut it.u a,naj operating from tbe Caspian. But, tmtjl 
MiTv was annexed, Bussia could not turn tbe comer 
at y^irakhs and advance along the Hari Kud to Herat 
withLiut eipoBJn^ ber flank to the attack of 50,000 of the 
fiufst horsemen m the world. And now you will be^n 
to ri>alize the importance of that annesation. Kusaia, 
instead of having to protect her army agninst those 
50.0W Turcoman cavaliy, will carry along with her that 
fon'c to occupy Herat and fight you at Candahar or at 
QiK'tta. Bussitt baa, in a word, broken down the only 
living barrier intervening between the Caspian and Herat, 
and iiihe can now, thanks to the annexation of MeiT, 
marL-b an army all the vray to Herat without meeting » 
bIu^jIl' enemy to molest her Bcouts. I think you will, 
therefore, agree with me that tbe annexation of Men? is 
Bomething more than the "mere amiexalion of a fow 
mud huts," as tbe Duke of Argyll defined it a few years 
ago, and that England baa been perfectly justified in 
regarding tbe annexation with unqualified resentment 
and alarm. 

And now let us get back to our invading army, which 
we left at the railway station at Kizil Arvat. Trom this 
point runs an easy road, jnu Askabad, the Atak oasis, and 
round tbe corner at Sarakhs, all tbe way to Herat. The 
distance is 523 miles, and tbe only obstacle to be encoun- 
tered tbe whole way is tbe passage of the Barkhut hills, 
near Herat, 900 feet above the surrounding level, or 
roughly, three times the height of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is the terrific mountain barrier 
protecting India from the Eussian — three times tbe height 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, and which even in its present 
condition is aa easy to cross, for artillery and wagons, as 
Shooter's Hill. You have thus no living obstacle and no 
geographical obstacle to prevent a Russian army marching 
into Herat whenever it likes. The sta^s are three iu 
number. The first is from Kiail Arvat to Aakabad, 135 
miles, along tbe oasis of Akbal, where the Russians have 
already established a vehicular postal service, and organ- 
ized the road for tbe passage of an army. The second is 
from Askabad to Sarakhs, 185J miles, where Kuasia baa 
to turn the comer. Of this 185^ miles of road, 47 milea, 
from Askabad to Baba Ihirmaz, belong to Russia — the 
remainder, as far as Sarakhs. passes through what is 
called the Atak oasis. This is a fertile band of country 
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rmming alongside the road, with plenty of settlementa, 
and capable of coosiderable development. It belongs 
to Persia by rights, but Eussia, in order to get to Merr 
via the Tejesd, and to organize the road of inTasion of 
Herat, has Bemi-officially declared she means to annex it 
with Merv, Here, then, you have another of the signi- 
ficant results attending the aimexatioa of Merv ; for 
what does the incorporation of the Atak mean but that 
the Cossack will be brought to within 202^ miles of the 
Key of India- — i.e., within a week's march of Herat. 
Once the Russians occupy the Atak they will organize it 
aa they have Akhal, and means will be established for 
the passage of the vast invading army we started with 
from the Volga. 

And now for the last stage — from Sarakhs to Herat — 
202J miles. Last week, on the day of the Merv debate, 
the Pall Mall Oaxette pubhshed a map, with an article 
criticising a pamphlet I had issued to the House of Com- 
mons to give life to the discussion, in which it declared 
that the alarmist part.y consisted only of myself and Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett. My words, it declared, feU on deaf 
ears ; nobody, it said, cared about Merv. Well, before 
that night was over, I had the pleasure of seeing both 
sides of the House of Commons, with my pamphlet in 
their hands, admitting that my words did not fall on 
deaf ears, and that both the Government and the Opposi- 
tion really did entertain sincere alarm at the Bussian 
advance. So much for the rash article of the Pall Mall 
Oazette. Now for its map. Sarakhs, as you know, ia a. 
Persian fortress, laying on the west side of the Hari Eud, 
Eussia does not mean to touch it. She means to turn 
the comer on the opposite side of the river, and move 
along the east bank to Herat. By annexing Merv she is 
annexing the Atak and the Tejend oases, both leading up 
to this comer, and there for the moment hea the whole 
pivot of the Central Asian Question. On this map pub- 
lished by the Pall Mall Oaxette you will find a moat 
terrific barrier raised to the Eussian advance. And that 
ia this :^From the Murghab, or Merv river, a line is 
drawn across to Sarakhs, and all the country up to 
Herat is marked in awe-inspiring characters — " Afghanis- 
tan." The inference is, that if this great Eussian army 
gets to Sarakhs, the mere fiict of a line being drawn 
across the map, claiming the land south of the tumia% 
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point OS Afghan territory, will detur it from going uny 

fiirth'.T. Well, such an obstacle may do for men whoso 
lifi> in spent in dreesind-go-wii und Hlippers, but I do not 
liijiik it would exercise much eBeet on the good-humuured, 
liliiistL'riiig, iiDBCrupulouB gianU composing the Bussi^ui 
army. It is no use ubalkiag a line on a bit of paper, and 
cspecting the Russians, afl«r occupying Merv, to st'rupu- 
loiisly refrain from croHsing it. Russiaas, oa you know, 
hiive no acruplea. From Sarakbs u]) to within a Bhori< 
di.stanc« of Herat there is not an Afghan to be seen. 
Tlic country has be«n so harried tiy the Turcomano thai" 
it ia quite depopulated. Such being the case, can yott 
ex]H.-('t Russia, after getting to Sarakbs, to the point when 
the Persian and Aighan frontiers theoretically touch — 
can you eipoet Russia to refrain from Bending her Coa- 
sacka roaming ull over the country south of it? And 
can tliose Coaaiwks bo prevented from dropping into 
Herat to get their vodky and tobacco. You must pay the 
Sepoy alongside Sarakhs if you wout to keep the Coasack 
back. 

To occupy Candahar from Quetta, hilly country, infested 
by fierce trilwH, has to be traversed ; but Russia can 
march from Saraklia to Herat, over the plain, without 
exchanging a shot witli an enemy ; and when ahe geta to 
Herat she can bombard the town into aubmiasion in a 
few hours, in ita present condition of defence. I do not 
see how England can possibly make Afghaniatan awell 
out to Sarakhs so as to jireveni the Ruasians turning the 
comer there. If the country ia left as it is, uni>opulated, 
the Russians will certainly overrun it, and, the land being 
well adapted for cultivation and colonization, they will 
organize it in a few years for the passage of an army. 
In this manner, the country from Aekabad to Herat, 388 
miles, which is already adapted for the pasaa^ of a 
powerful expedition, will be rendered fit for the passage 
of the largest army necessary for turning you out of 
India. A railway to Herat would render the preparationa 
complete. 

You do not need to be reminded that the valley of 
Herat contains resources for euataining the largest army. 
No argument can make you believe that a Russian army 
cannot attack India from Herat ; because only three years 
ago, Ayoob Khan, marching from Herat with artillery, 
tiiraehed you welt at Candahar. If I can demonstrate 
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that the fiusBians ciia occupy Herat whenever they like 
with a powerful army, I claim to hare proved to you that 
India is auaceptible of attack, if not inva.aion. 

And every year this operation is becoming more simple 
for Bussia to effect, more difficult for you to repel. You 
cannot appreciably quicken yoiir steamboat communica- 
tiou with India. It will always occupy two or three 
weeks. I know plenty of Russians who would undertake 
to sever that communication altogether by secretly dyna- 
miting the Suez Canal. On the other hand, evety year 
Russia is growing stronger on her Asiatic confines, every 
step she advances with her railway renders her better able 
to [shake your power in India. Take Ia«t year : by the 
completion of the Baku-Tiftia railway she reduced at a 
stroke the time needed to transport troops from the Tiflis 
to the Caspian from twenty-obe cUivs to twenty-two hours — 
iu other words, she rendered available the 350,000 men of 
the Caucasus army on a war-footing for rapid operations 
agaiuat India. And what did England do as a counter- 
poise ? England, ladies and gentleman, showed her 
appreciation of the crisis by sending a few Sepoys to mend 
the caravan track in the Bolan Pass. 

The other night, as I sat under the (JaJlery of the 
House of Commons, I was very much interested in the 
declaration the Oovernmeut would make as to its measures 
for counteracting the effects of this new Russian annexa- 
tion. I have only had time to-night to point out part of 
the significance of the annexation of Merv. You have 
seen that it brings the Cossack to Sarokhs, 202} miles 
from Herat, beyond which there is nothing to prevent 
him securing the Key of India whenever he hkea, Merv 
itself is 240 miles from Herat, and the annexation of the 
Sarik Turcoman tribe, which is practically confirmed by 
news from Tashkent, brings the Cossack up the Murghab 
to withiu 140 miles of Herat. As Quetta is 145 mile* 
from Oandahar, Russia, as soon a^ she has organized her 
annexation, will be able to occupy Herat from her new 
Merv base before you con even occupy Candahar. This 
is a very serious matter, even if we exclude the incorpora- 
tion of Khiva, now at length consummated, and the 
enclosure of the Ersari Turcomans, between Merv and 
Bokhara, thus giving the annexation of a " few mud 
huts" the true proportions of the annexation of a province 
as lai^ aa France, with 100,000 splendid horattwuMa. 
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EuasiaQB have anneied the finest breed of horses in Jhe 
world. The instance I will give you ia this : — A short 
distance inland of Michaelovsk, on the Caspian, in the 
midst of one of these barren Russian deserts, a Russian ex- 
ploring party two years ago came upon a hill sodden with 
petroleum and ozofeerit. computed to be worth thirty-five 
millioas sterling. While I was at Baku I met a BuBHian 
offlciaJ who had recently returned from this locality. He 
told me that it furnished sufBcieut oil-fuel for all the 
locomotives on the Transcaspian railway, and that con- 
signments were being eiported to Khiva. This locality 
was only one of a series that was being discovered ; yet 
it c»ntained sufficient deposits to furnish annuaUy 
250,000,000 gallons of crude petroleum, or enough to 
light every lamp, grease every machine, and drive every 
locomotive in the whole Russian Empire. Tet you are 
requested by professional purveyors of humbug — Russian 
as well as English — to believe that Russia is only annex- 
ing dry sand and scorjiions in Central Asia. 

Bearing, then, these things in mind, you have ^t to 
take measures, not only against the present position of 
Russia in Central Aaia, but against her prospective posi- 
tion. Five years ago Herat was quit« safe from sudden 
seizure ; even Merv was practically secure. Before this 
year has run its course you will have Russians posted.not 
only at Merv. but closer to Herat than your Quetta 
garrison is to Candahar. In face of this great revolution, 
can any one seriously pretend that Russia cannot occupy 
Herat whenever she likes, in du&ance of all our threats P 
Do you know that the presence of only 7,000 Russian 
troops in the Transcaspian region is more significant 
than rO.OOO? And why? Let me answer in the words 
of a Russian general, with whom I discussed the matter 
during one of the balls at the Tsar's coronation. " We 
have now," said he, " such a good road to the heart of 
Afghanistan, and our communications with the Caspian 
base, and from the Caspian base to Aakabad. are so jier- 
fect, and admit of such a ready movement of trooris, 
that we only need a handful of men to garrison the 
Turconuui region. It is cheaper to maintain 70,000 men in 
the Tiflis district than at Oeok Tepe and Askabad. and we 
can throw them from the one point to the other at a 
"a notice." 
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Such was hiB opinion, expressed perfectly good^il 
hiimouretllT. and without any desire to give offence. Lab-' 
me, as a nnal word, clench it with a, very serious fact. 
You know that Russia invaded Turkey from Kishineff in 
1877 with a force that ultimately grow to half a millioti > 
men. Now. from Kiahineff to ConatuDtinople the troops 
of the Shipka column had to march 750 miles, and at 
the Sophia column 970 miles. Bussia, as I have toU. 
you, could assemble on the Caspian & similar army witlt 
ujeater ease than she could at Kishineff. Treating Sazil 
Arvatas a KiahineS, the distanee thence to Herat ia oqIt 
S23 miles, as compared with the 750 and the 970 traversed 
by the Busaian troops in 1877. But, perhaps you objedt. 
to Kizil Arvat being treated as a KishinefC. Then etsrk, 
from the Caspian, fivm the decks of the steamers at Po^^ 
Miehaelovst. The distance even then is onlv 667 nulea 
as compared n-ith the l.^WO uiik-a uiuny Kiissians trudged 
on foot before they got to Constantinople. And, mark 
this difference. Eussia, in invading Turkey, had Austria 
to threaten her flank. There would be no such enemy in 
the Caspian. Kussia, further, had to cross the Danube — 
one of the largest rivers iu Europe — in face of the Turks ; 
she had to encounter lat^ armies at Plevna, and traverse 
the almost impregnable Balkan range, meeting ou the 
other side armies n^in before she got to Constantinople. 
In the case of Herat, nothing of the kind eiists. There 
is not a single river of any magnitude the whole distance 
from the Caspian t^i Herat. There is no mountain range 
whatever — only a few hills that the fattest alderman could 
toddle up without difficulty. And, instead of groat 
armies, the Kussians would meet no enemy, but sweep 
along in their course 50.000 Turcoman cavalry to assist 
them in their undertaking. Finally, the Russians, instead 
of having to commence operations from Kishineff. 800 or 
900 miles from the objective point, would l>e already 
posted at Merv, within 240 miles of it; at Sarakhs, 
within 202^ miles ; and at Penjdeh, within 140 miles of 
the Key of India. Such being the case, I hold you have 
entci'ed upon the most critical period of the Centra 
Asian Question ; and unless you insist upon a firm, clear, 
deciave, patriotic policy on the part of the Government, 
you will have a repetition of the Egyptian muddle, with 
this iifference, that your opponents will not be the sheep- 
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lite fellaLeen, but men who will take advantage of every 
blimder — and your stateBmeo, at the best, are anre to 
blunder a good deal — to seek to accompliah their schemes 
of aggrandisement in Europe by upsetting your power in 
India. 
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Madagascar and ToDOum, Russia has Buddenlj annexed 
the oasis d£ Merv. That a coup of this deacnption had 
been long meditated was well known to experts, but the 
general public reposed implicit confidence in the pacific 
and anti-aggressive manifesto ushering in the Tsar's 
reign, and believed Alexander HE. had chosen a, different 
policy from that of his father. Even experts were suffi- 
ciently impressed by the Imperial assurances to doubt 
whether Kussia wowd openly seize the long-coveted oasis. 
Rumour favoiired the belief that the annexation would 
be masked by coercing Merr into accepting the suze- 
rainty of the Khan of Ehiva. But these expectations 
have not been realised. At a moment when the Merr 
Tekk^s were quiter than they had been for ages, and 
when Russia at least had no cause for complaint against 
them, the people have been compelled to accept her direct 
rule, and His Imperial Majesty has proved himself as 
little to be trusted in his Central Asian policy as his 
aggressive and imreliable father. Merv has been won, 
but Alexander III. has lost what he can never regain — 
the confidence of the English people. 

That a formal protest will be entered against this fresh 
and unwarrantable advance towards India is too much to 
expect from a Ministry which has involved England in 
humiliation in eveir land, and a Parliament too infatu- 
ated with extreme views of Party allegiance to demand a 
bolder and more patriotic attitude on the part of its 
leaders. But the annexation of Merv is something more 
than an act merely calling for condemnation. Herat, the 
Key of India, is placed in peril. The Cossack is brought 
into actual contai.-t with the Afghan, and England is com- 
pelled to decide, and to decide at once, whether the future 
frontier separating the two empires in Asia shall be left 
to the exclusive selection of Russia, or whether she shall 
take instant measures to render the annexation of Merv 
the final step in the Russian advance in the direction of 
India. The public have to face this fact, and it is a fact 
which no amount of web-spinning can deprive of it« sig- 
nificance, that if we do not immediately take in hand the 
safe-guarding of Herat, that key of our Indian Empire 
will bo annexed in a few years' time as surely as Russia 
has now incorporated Merv. 

Tea, the conquest of Merv is something more than the 
annexation of a mid-desert oasis. It means the complete 
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junction of the military forces of the CaucaBOs (nearlj 
150.000 tii«'n is time of peace) and Turkestan (27,000), 
itself a political fact of gre&t magnitude. It means, wiu 
the annexation of Akhal. the absorption of 100.000 ol 
the best irregular caToliy in the world, at a week's march 
from the city of Herat. It means the meetinff, for the 
first time, of the Cossack and the Afghan. It means the 
complete enclosure of Khiva within the Russian Empire, 
and the reduction of Bokhara from the independent poai- 
tiou of a border State to the dependence of an incorpo- 
rated prorince. It means the acquisition of more tmui 
200,000 square miles of territory, and the addition to the 
Russian Empire of a region as large as Prance. It 
means the completion of the conquest of the Central 
Asian deserts, and the commencement of the onneiafioa 
of the great fertile mountain re^on of Persia and 
Afghanistan. It means the deliberate occupation of a 
strategical point, fraught with political entonglemeata of 
such a widespread nature, that, whether Russia desire it 
or not. she will inevitably be led, unless forestalled or 
checked by England, to Meshed, to Herat, to Bolkh, and 
Cabul. And she will not remain there. She will eon- 
tiuue her swift advance until she triumphantly lays down 
her Cossack border alongside the Sopoy line of India. 

What question can be more appropriate than that 
which Alayar Khan, one of the Ferso-Turcoman border 
chiefs jiut to General Valentine Baker in 1873 : ■' How do 
you ei|>ect to prevent Russia from taking Herat when. 
once she is at Merv? The Murghab river runs from 
Afghanistan to Merv. You know well that, in tfaia 
country, where there is water, troops can move. The 
banks of the Mui^hab are fertile. How near to Herat 
along this river do you intend to let Russia advance ajid 
settle ? "* 

From Merv to Herat, via this Murghab rood, ia 240 
miles. 

From ijuetta, our present outpost, to Herat is M4 

The Russians, then, being nearer Herat by 274 miles 

than the English, can the latter let themselves be deceived 
by political web-spinners and excusera of the evacuation 
of Candohor into the belief that the Key of India is safe 
from a Russian coup de main 7 

• "CVoaaB\iitt»¥jM.V.'" Londou, 1875 
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On this point the opinion of General Valentine Baker 
is worth a whole seeeion of Parliamentajy discuBBion : 
"Merv, with ita water communication nearly complete, 
lies only 240 milea from Herat, to which place it ia the 
iej. Tliere can be no doubt that Merv ia the natural 
outwork of Herat, with the advantage of a water-supply 
all the way between the two citiea. Strategically, the 
Russian occupation of Merv would be, so to say, the 
formation of a lodgment on the glacis of Herat. It 
would place Herat completely at her mercy." 

Undeterred by the splendid succgbb achieved by the 
Kussian army, in face of fearful difficulties, in crossing 
the Balkans in the winter of 1878, compared with which 
crossing the Paropomisus ridge, separating Merv from 
Herat, would be child's play, politicians exist who con- 
eider this ridge a sufficient bairrier between the two strate- 
gical points. Let us humour such men, and treat the 
direct road along the Murghab and over the Paropomisus 
aa non-esistent. What thenV There is another, alto- 
gether practicable, only twelve miles longer. 

Of this General Sir Charles Macgregor, the Quarter- 
maater-General of India, wrote in 1875 : " A Russian 
authority M. TchichachefE, declares that Herat would be 
in no danger, even if the Bussians were in possession of 
Merv, because the road between these places lies over an 
impracticable range of mountaina. I must, however, 
take leave to deny this statement in the moat decided 
manner. I hare been to the Herat valley, and have fol- 
lowed a considerable part of one of the roada to Merv, 
and I have made the most careful inquiries from people on 
the spot who were in the constant habit of riding over 
the reat of the distance. Yet there is so little impression 
of difficulty in my mind that I would undertake to drive 
a mail coach from Merv to Herat by this road." 

This opinion o£ a general, who may well be described 
as the Skobeleff of India, was pooh-poohed at the time 
by Badical politicians, and has since been totally ignored 
by Badical Cabinet Ministers ; but the opinion was a 
true one, and has been altogether cou^Tned by the 
Kussian engineer explorer, Leasar, after a personal exami- 
nation of the rood in question. He says : " The entire 
length is 252 miles. It entirely avoids the Paropamisus 
range, the paaa acroaa which ha^ caused the road from 
Merv to Herat to be regarded as unfit for wheeled traffic. 
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and traveraeB llie B&rkfaut hilla at Cbesmeh-sebz by ft* 
pass similar to that of Ehomb&u. 900 feet above the level 
of the BiuToundinf; country, which is quite fit. even in 
its present condition, for wagon traffic. The section ot 
100 milea. including the passage of the Barkhut hilla, ia 
exactly of the same character as the country through 
which our Russian railways ogually run — flat in some 
places, slightly undulating: >n others. The hill crossings 
for a railway would bn of the easiest description. Then 
would be engineering works, of oourse, but of npid 
construction. Where essential, sharp inclines could be 
made that would not delay the rest of the line to Herat.'* 
'■ Herat," therefore, to quote Mat^regor's words, " is 
easily aecessible from Merr. for guns, cavalry, and 
infantry. How soon 5,000 men could be transferred 
from one place to the other I leave my readers to work. ■ 
out for themselves. All I contend ia, that to do aa, ■ 
would be a perfectly feasible, nay, an easy military opeia- j 

There is, thus, no physical difficulty to prevent Ei 
occupying Herat from Merr at any moment. We could | 
not possibly prevent her. Let ua see what kind of I 
Merv offers for such an operation. 

According to the latest Russian surreys of Alikhanof^ J 
L«>Esar, and others, the oasis possesses an area of 1,60(^ I 
square miles under cultivation. The soil is famous j 
throughout Central Asia for its fertility, and yields wheat ■] 
20-fold, sorgo 200-300-fold, countless melons— the stapb -j 
food of the hardy Teklces, and a large article of diet o£ ] 
the South Russians themselves — and sufficient cotton. ] 
to be able to export 54.000 lbs. annually. The popo- J 
lation consists of 48,000 kUnOeaa or tents, or 240,00^.1 
souls i and its wealth comprises 160,000 sheep, 7 
camels, 12,000 horees, 24,000 donkeys, and 48.000 headl 
of cattle. The fortress of Merr has a circumference of I 
five miles, and a height of eighty feet. It contains thirtj^ 1 
cannon taken from the Persians. By developing tOB 1 
irrigation system the oasis could be largely extended, as J 
the countiy for hundreds of milea round consists of ths I 
same soil as the oasis itself, lacking simply a broader J 
diffusion of water to give it life. 

Merv ie thus well adapted as a place of arms. 
the annexation of Merv does not mean simply the annex- I 
atioD of tlie oaaia Vtae^ — ^V,^OQ acyiare miles — nor jet t]w J 
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t^DS of thousanda of square milea of etepx*^ lojid and 
desert stretching away from Merv to Khiva and Bokhara. 
Kussia, in incorporating Merv, takes with it Ihe country 
of the Sarik Turcomans, lying along the Murghab rivei 
in the direction of Herat. The Sarik Turcomans num- 
ber 13.000 tents, or 65.000 souk, gathered at Yonletan 
and Penjdeh ; the former thirty-five milea from Merv, 
the latter Bisty-five from Touletan. After the fall of 
Geok TepiS in 1881, they sent a deputation offering to 
submit to RiiBsia^ and since then they have manifested 
the friendliest feelings towards them. Having no rulers, 
and no notion of nationality, it is a most improbable 
circumstance that Russia will encourage them to remain 
independent after occupying Merv, and thus we have to 
face this faet : — 

That the annexation of Mebv, beino inevttablt 

TuncOMiua. will extend Eushian etub 100 miles or 
THE Murohab to Penjdeh, at the foot of the 
Faropahisus, or to within 140 miles of Herat. 

England at the same time being still posted at Quetta. 
514 miles from Herat. 

This is a fact which no amount of Euaaian diph- 
matic perfumery will keep from stinking in the nostrils 
of England. The coup de main that has captured Merv 
has, in reality, virtually hooked Herat. 

Posted at Penjdeh, 140 miles from Herat, what will 
intervene between the Russians and that city 'f The two 
tribes, the Djemshidis and the Hazarae, immlliiigly 
acknowledging the Ameer's rule, and having no tribal or 
national feeling to prevent them falling under Bussia's 
influence. Besides, the Ruaaiana will be alongside them, 
white their suzerain will be twenty daya' distance from 
their tents. K the Ameer can hardly maintain his rule 
at Herat, what must be the character of his sway over 
the wild tribea outside it? The Djemshidis number, 
according to Grodekoff. who was the last European 
among them. 5.000 families ; the Hazaras, 4,000. CoUec- 
tively they can put in the field 2,000 badly-armed horse- 
men. What barrier is that to a Russian force crossing 
the Paropamisus to enter Herat? Yet it is the only 
living obstacle lying between the Russians at Merv and 
the " Key of India." 

But suppose they fall in with the Duke of Argyll and 
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the Northbrook eciool. and treat tie tririal barrier of .j 
the Paropamiaiia ridge, with its 2.000 horsemen, as im- 
practicable ; they have theo, as I have pointed out. the I 
Barkhut road, surveyed by Leasar, which is only twelve<g 
miles lon^r. By usin^ this they could penetrate tefl 
Susan withoat meeting a soul, and in traversing thtfV 
fruitful Eari Rud valley to Herat, a natter of twgtf 
marehea. thu Buasian troops would encounter only a fei 
well-dispoaed vilUgera. 

■' Herat." wroU> General Grx>dekoflE in 1879, after a 
veying the place. " Herat contains nothing that would'l 
call to mind the fortifications of a European ci^. 
not in a condition to defend itself against a Europe 
army, since at a mile to the north it is comu 
heights from which it could be bombarded by artillery." '^ 

In a word, there is nothing to prevent a small raiding 
party of Russians from taking Herat whenerer they 
choose. The sudden seiKure of Merv is a proof that the 
present Em]>eror and his Ministers are not to be trusted 
not to do it. whenever tliey care to esercise their own 
sweet will upon this undefended aide of Afghaniatan. 

But the ineorporatioE of Merv is accompanied by a 
declaration which ushers in danger in another quarter. 
The Journal de St. Petertbourg, the or^n of the Bussiaafj 
Foreign Office, declares the Atak to bo Turcoman and n 
Peraian territory, despite a title as clear as Russia's o 
title to the jioasession of Moscow. This Atak is i 
eit«nstou of the Akhal oaaia aanexed by SkobeleS ; 
1881. It is a long narrow oasis stretching along the foo 
of the Ehorassan highlands, commencing near the Riu 
sian outposts beyond Askabad and terminating 
Sarakha. This Sarakhs is another outpost of Hera . 
202i miles from it. It is garrisoned by a Persian force^j 
Russia magnanimously assures England that she is noti 
going to take Sarakhs, "ia which English strat«gistit 
attach so much importance," and therefore England man 
profoundly bow and express her thanks. Russia is i 
going to t^ke Sarakha. no, she is only going to occupy aX 
the country (Turcoman steppe-land and the Atak or---^ 
up to its waUs, so as to be able to turn the comer t'. 
aud advance along the Hari Rud whenever she likoaSj 
The Merv Tekkes recently established settlements close ti 
Sarakhs, on the east side of the river. These will becom 
propertj \>7 "t^e *->i\jims,awiiv of " all the 1 
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Tekkes," and BuBsiu will acquire a lodgment 202 } miles 
from Herat at this point, as well oa at MeiT and Penj- 
deh. This is the real significance of the annexation of 
the Atak. Once it ia realized, the assurances about 



Sarakhs disappear into the depths of bunkum.* 

Buasia cannot maintain good communications vith 
Merv without annexing the Atak. The surveyB of Allk- 
hanoff and Lesaar have shown that the direct road to 
Mery from Gyaoors, avoiding the Atak (210 miles), is 
impracticable. It ie necessary to proceed fifty-seven 
miles beyond Gyaoors to the Atak settlement of Kahka, 
and then strike off across the steppe to Merv by way of 
the Tejend oasis. From Kahka to Merv is 143 miles. 
The Tejend oasis, which is touched at the fiftieth mile 
from Kahka. is " almost larger than that of Merv," to 
use AliklianofFs words. It contains 25,000 people, and 
their number is daily increasing by arrivals from Merv. 

This Tejend is the same river that washes Herat, called 
by the Afghans tie Han Sud. From the Tejend oasis, 
iteelf a base that can be made as good as that of Merv, 
troops can march all the way alongside wat«r to Herat 
itself. The Russians accepted the submission of the 
Tejend Tekkes in 1381, and have treated the oasis as 
Eussian territory since, repeatedly sending reconnoitring 
parties thither to assist the people in extending the irri- 
gation canals, and, while surveying the country as far aa 
Merv, establishing firm relations with the people. The 
final settled point of the Tejend oasis is distant only 
thirty miles from Sarakhs, or 232} from Herat. Lessar 
computes the entire distance as consisting of eight 
marches. The Tejend oasis is distant ninety-five miles 
from Merv ; Sarakhs seventy. Caravans are constantly 
crossing the intervening expanse. 

Connecting as Merv does Bokhara, £hiva. Afghanis- 
tan, and Turkestan, it must become a great commercial 
centre. General Abbott designates it " the granary " of 
the country stretching up to Herat ; Colonel Bumaby a 
" magnificent Stape " ; Captain Terentieff " a splendid 
base of operations against India." In his minute on 
Caudahar in 1880, Lord Napier of Magdala said : " If 
the KuBsians are about to occupy Merv, of which Iliey 
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make uo secret ; if they Iiiive &n eaej road to Heiut, 
wliicb L3 a. fact well knowa. and a fortress there before 
them, in a fertile country, held by a people without uni^ 
and without leaders, who that regards the course of 
Buasiau progress can doubt that, if we are tinud. ap^ 1 
thetic, or consenting, a few years will aee them ii 
sion of a fortress which, in their hands, will be renderc 
impregnable, and will command the road to India with I 
facility for aggression which may bo measured by AyooK 
Khan's rapid march to Candahar Y " 

And now, respecting the roads to Merv. There i 
three : from opposite the mouth of the Volga to Ehira, I 
and thence to Merv ; from Krasnovo<lsk, vut Askabad. 
and the Tejend ; and from Samarcand through Bokhara 
and Tehardjui. The last Ues too far away from Kuro- 
peau communications to excite much attention, and, my ■ 
space being limited, I will concentrate what I have to sajj 
upon the two Transcaspian routes. The first, from thi 
Mertvi Kultuk bay, opposite thr' mouth of the Volga ti 
Khiva, is the new route to TurkeaUn opened up I 
General Tchemayeff last year. It is fit for wbeeldt 
traffic all tlie way, and the T^hi).!! of Khiva has boui 
himself to provide transport animals to keep it up. 
This year the recruits for the Turkestan army are i 
be sent by this route instead of via Orenburg, 
entire distance from the Caspian to Merv by it is a litti 
over 600 miles, Kouropatkin'a successful march witj 
the Turkestan column from Khiva to G*ok Tepe in IS 
proves that forces can be thrown into Merv from thi^ 
direction. 

The second is from Krasuovodsk, opposite Baku, vhes 
a, vast industrial centre is rising, owing to the develof 
ment of the Apsheron petroleum dei>OBits, the richest i 
the world. The army of the Caucasus on a peace f ootir 
consists of nearly 150,000 men, mostly gathered nefl 
Tiflis. From Tiflis to Baku the railway train c ' ' 
troops, at the slowest pace, in twenty-two hours, A^j] 
Baku there are twenty-five piers for shipping oil, Ac., i 
accommodating several vessels apiece. On the Caa 
are fifty steamers ; twenty new ones arc being i 
every year. There is thus transport for the lara 
army without touching the 700 steamers of the Volg 
Prom Baku to Krasnovodst is sixteen hours" r "" 
to Michaelo'VBk, t^e TMl^a.'j ateLvtia^-point across the b 
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ie & few hours' journey in smaller steamers. From 
MiyhaeloTsk to Eizil Arvat ia 144 miles' railway jouraey, 
which can !» performed in six or seven hours. At this 
point the soldier leaves steam behind him, and he has the 
following distances t« do on foot: — 

UilH. 

Kizil Airat to Aaknbud 136 

„ Saraklu. 320i 



The country as far as every one of these plaees is flat ; 
the only elevation to cross is the Barkhut Hills, 900 feet 
high, in penetrating Herat. Arriving in three days from 
his Caucasus base, the Russian soldier can rapidly move 
from Kizil Arvat over the fertile oasis-plaina of Akhal, 
Atak, and Tejend, to his destination. 

But what about, Tommy Atkins, who is to confront 
them at Herat? England's steam communication termi- 
nates at Sibi, at the entrance of the Bolau pass, moreikan 
three weeks' instead of three clays' dUtance from, lier ehoret. 
He has then before him the difficult Bolan pass, and a 
whole series of heavy hilly roads to Herat, taking him 
twice as long to do the 600 miles of marching as the 
Bussian soldier. 

KLzil Arvat toHemt G23 

SIbif) Herat £99 

Thanks to the evacuation of Candahar, we stand in 
this position : that though we may protest, we cannot 
enforce compliance with our wishes. Had we retained 
Candahar we could have held over Bussia's head the 
threat of occupying Herat, as a retort to the occupation 
of Merv. That power is gone from us for over. The 
Gladstone Government flung it heedlessly away, together 
with all other fruits of the .£18,000,000 sterling invested 
in the Afghan War. The threat to occupy Herat is a 
weapon which is now in Bussia's hands. Before a single 
sepoy could arrive before Herat to defend it, Bussia even 
now, before she has posted a garrison at Merv, could 
thanks to the Transcaspian Bailway and the annexation 
of Askabad, be mistress of the Key of India an entire 
fortnight, any fraction of which period would Ije sufficient 
to pat the fortreBS in a condition to resist an English 
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siege ; while, at the same time, Russia could pour rein- 
forcements into Herat from tliu Caucasus a clear month 
of Eui^lisb succ-our arriving on the scene from this coun- 
try. In this manner, Herat is already more within the 
control of Russia than within the control of Englaad; 
and her occupation of Merc will render the contKU com- 

The Russians post^Kl at Merv, 240 miles from Herat. 
the Russians posted at the Sarik Turcomau stronghold of 
Penjdeh. 140 miles from Herat, the Russians posted 
within sight of Sarakhs. 202^ miles from Herat — ^what 
power on earth caji prevent those Russians from meddling 
with the Key of India r" It is a question I hare be>en i 
asking for years ; it is a question I am sick of asking. J 
Not without reason did a great Continental writer point 
out to me in 1880, after a brief stay in London, the 
inutility of writing political works : " I am amazed at 
your politit.'al leaders," he said; "they all of them 
possess most positive opinions about Central Asia ; but 
they really know nothinj^ about it. Every one 1ms his 
views about Merv ; but when I question them they haTo 
no idea of what Merv is Uke. where it is actually situated, 
and what relations the people have with Afghanistan. 
I have not met any statesman yet with a grasp of the 
Central Asian Question based upon clear and accurate 
information. It is no use advising ; your statesmen will i 
not Ustea. It is no use writing books ; your statesmen 
will not read them. The future of your Empire appears 
lost in the conflict of party — public opinion is of no 
avail. English statesmen never read, but always paaa 
opinions ; the public always read, but possess no opimons 
to pass." 

■' The Central Asian Question is all humbug." These 
historical words of Skobeleff to the writer are acquiring 
a fresh significance. The Central Asian Question is aU 
humbug to England. But I cannot decide in my mind 
whether England is more humbugK0<i ^7 tier own states- 
men or by those of Russia. 

No ; it will not do to persist in attempting to build up, 
in a mud-pie fashion, a solid independent state in 
Afghanistan. Russia will never allow it ; and Russia's 
power of disintegration in Central Asia is infinitely 
stronger than our power of creation. Posted as we are, 
by the will oi Goi aai \iia to^ <A Qladatone, bo far 
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from Herat, wliat can we do to check tie intrigue and 
the unBcnipulosity of Rusaian ffenerala V 

It ia only a few montba ago that the writer toucbed at 
Kertch, ou hJa way to visit the Caspian region. While 
waiting for the steamer to proceed, ho went asLore, and, 
accidently entering a jeweller's etiop, came across 
a man who had acted as interpreter to a recent secret 
BuBsian mission to Cabul. Early in 1882, he and two 
other persona — Captain Venbhovsky, of the Engineers, 
and Prince Khilkoff, head of the Transeaapian Railway 
— left Aakabad in disguise, and successiTely visited Merv, 
Bokhara, Herat, and Cabul. The Ameer, to whom wo 
are giving £10,000 a month, received the Russians well; 
and not only entertained them, and carried on negotia- 
tions with them, but offered hie assistance in surveying 
the road to Candnhor ! And what was worse, this mis- 
Bwa went to Herat and Cabul, and stayed at both places, 
and Englajid never heard of it. There were rumours, 
indeed, that certain secret Russian agents had been to 
Cabul ; but if a series of chance coincidences had not 
brought the writer in contact with Samuel Gourovitch at 
Kertoh (of all places in Russia) we should have never 
been able perhaps to have defined one of them at least 
with precision, until Roberts went a second time to Cabul, 
and discovered there another " Secret Cabul Corres- 
pondence" between the Ameer and Russian Generals. 

The discovery of this mission proved that the Russia 
of the present Emperor is not to be trusted in not tam- 
pering with Afghanistan ; the sudden annexation of Merv 
demonstrates that no stronghold in Central Asia is safe 
from a cotip de tnain. " Russian assuranceB to respect 
the integrity of Afghanistan ! " Only Englishmen who 
consider the honour of England luisiillied after Majuba 
Hill and Sinkat can put up with any more kid-gloved 
mendacities like these. 

" If the Central Asian Question does not enable ua in 
a comparatively short time to tako seriously in hand the 
Eastern Question itself, why,, the Asiatic fleece is not 
worth the tanning." 

" The Eastern Question will be partly solved behind the 
waUs of Akhal Tekkc. It is a great link in our chain." 

"It ia my conviction that if England and Russia 
should have to knock against each other, the noarer the 
better." 
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Such convictians of Skobeleff, expreBsed at di£Feretit I 
tiine§, ought to aiuk deep into the heart of every Euglieh- 
What they really meiuit he exposed in \m plan of 
luvasiou of India, pubUshed a few weeks ago. 

" We have to wuaider, in the event of our enterpriso 
wholly Bueceeding, that we eould destroy the Briti^ ■ 
Empire in India, which for Eugland would involve inual^] 
eulable consequences. But, even in the event of o 
terprise not wholly succeeding — that is to say, if Indift4 
herself does not rise, and we do not manage to get into- 1 
the country — we shall, nevertheless, tie the whole Indiuia 
army to Hindustan, and prevent the English from tnin»>'l 
porting part of the army to Europe— nay, we should erren.1 
eorajiel Ilngland to send aomo portion of her Europeaaf 
troops to India. Without going into details, the cam.'^l 
paign, in my opinion, ought to fall into two periods— J 
first, that of swift action and diplomatic negotiatioo^ 
with Afghanistan, the latter to be supported by pushinn 
forward our active corps towards Cabul. The secoaqi 
period after the occupation of Cabul would be one otM 
waiting, when wc should have to enter into relations witltS 
all the disaffected elements of India, and convert them to 4 
our interests. The main cause of the failure of the re> J 
hellion of 1857 was the fact that the insvwgenta were iioft4 
properly organized and led. And, finally, it would hvM 
our chief duty to organize masses of AsiaUc cavalry, and, X 
hurling them on India, as our van-guard, under lh»l 
banner of ' Blood and Rapine,' thus bring^back the t' 
of Tamerlane, The Hindoo Koosh once crossed, I beltere ^ 
the conviction would be kindled In the breast of e 
combatant that ho had come to Af ghaniatau to conquer , 
or to die. This the Emperor demands of him, and there ] 
would be no reproaches made if our banners remained in 
the hands of the foe beyond the Hindoo Eoosh after ' 
every Kuaaian soldier has fallen." 

To sum up : the annexation of all the Merv Tekk^a J 
and the Sarik Turcoman tribe gives Kusaia three points I 
whence she can fall on Herat at any moment, the nearest ] 
being within 140 miles of the Key of India ; it gives 1 
her tiie control over a sufficient native cavalry force, aided J 
by a few guns, to carry the place by a coup de main ,■ and, d 
finally, the means of insidious^ decomposing the in- j 
fluence of the Ameer and of England throughout the * 
whole of the contiguous part of AfghanlFton. If we ,^ 
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take no measurea to couutemct this advance, we shall ^^M 
enter upon the next Eastern conflict fettered hand and ^^M 
foot in India, and unable to stretch forth a, hand to ^^M 
protect our int«re3ts in Europe. ^^M 
The time has arrired to leave off discussing the ^^M 
Central Asian Question, and to apply ourselves to decisive ^^| 
action. We must complete our railway to Quetta at once. ^^H 
We must eiact from the Ameer, as a. return for the ^^M 
£10,000 a month wo are giving him, the permission to ^H 
extend the railway to Candahar. We must abrogate the ^M 
foolish Government regulation forbidding English officers ^H 

out on the Herat side, and the simplest way to nullify ^H 
their in&uonce is to let English officers go wandering ^H 
about on the Cabul side ; wo shall at least get to hear, ^^M 
then, of the movements of Russian secret agents. Ignor- ^^M 
ine Cabul for the moment, we must insist upon England ^H 

ploying a trustworthy Indian prince, if an Enghsh officer ^^M 
be too obnoxious to start with. At Saraks, either the ^M 
Foreign Office must pkce a consul or the India Office an ^H 
agent, to watch the Russian operations at Merv, Penjdeh, ^H 
and the Atak; and Colonel Stewart must be kept stationed ^^H 
at Ebaf, to watch them at Herat. Finally, a diplomatic ^H 
note must be presented to Russia, informing her that ^^| 
what England has hitherto regarded as the true bouadaiy ^^H 
of Afghanistan on the Turcoman and Persian aide must ^^H 
be scrupulously respected, and that any attempt to occupy ^^M 
the country Iieyond it, or to enter Herat, will bo treated ^^| 


WHAT THE ANNEXATION OF MERV MEAN3, ^M 

Russia has annexed Merv. ^H 

But Merv is merely a " mud fortress," says the Duke ^H 
of Argyll ; " why, therefore, Iw ' mervous ' about it ? " ^H 

To annex Merv, however, the surrounding region must ^H 
be annexed also. ^^| 

In reality, therefore. Russia in annexing Merv has ^^H 
made a. whole series of annexations : — ^^H 

Enpmekation and Abea. ^H 

1. The Merv Oasis. ^^M 

2. The Tejend OasiB (as large as Merv), ^^H 

D D ^^^M 
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3. The Atak Oasis, as far as Sarakhs. 

4. The Sarik 8(>ttloments, to within 140 miles of 
Herat. 

5. All the steppe and deacrt lying between Merv and 
Persia. 

6. All the steppe and desert lying between Merv and 
Ehiva. 

7. All the steppe and desert lying between Merv and 
Bokhara. 

Total area annexed ; more than 200,000 square milea. 
or a province as large as France. 



Population. 






People. 


1. MprvOMis 


240,000 


E. Tcjcnd Oiaa 


W.000 


3. AtakOflBiii 


20.000 




BC.OOO 


B. Ersari Turcomnn BeUIcmonU botweon Mbtv 




uid Bokhara, &c. 


SSO.0OO 




600.000 



This population is not scattered over the desert, but 
is mossed in oases within striking distance of Herat. 
Collectively it can plaice over 100,000 horsemen in the 
field. 

Between the new Rusaian frontier and Herat, the only 
impediment to the attack of these 100,000 horsemen upon 
the Key of India is the 2.000 horsemen of tlie Djemehidi 
and Hazara tribes subject to the Ameer. 

Distances to bb Beheubeked. ^^| 

MUes. ^H 

Ruemnn poet at Peajdch to Herat 140 ^^| 

Quctta to Cuidahar 145 

Quotto to Hemt 61* 

The country between Penjdeh and Herat, vid the Bark- 
hut Hills, being easier than the country between Quetta 
and Candahar, Russia will be able to occupy Herat before 
we can even occupy Candahar. 




THE CAUCASUS VIEW OP THE INVASION 
INDIA. 

Considerable attention was eicited in May this 
by tho appearance of the following articlo in the semi- 
official Tiflis newspaper Kavkivs (April JJt ISSl), which 
may be said to have represented very frankly the views 
on the subject of Prince Dondutoff-Koreakoff, the 
Governor-GJeneral of the Caueasna. It ahotild be noted 
that it was published after the announcement in the 
same paper of the annexation of Sarakhs, and when. 
that advance was therefore known to the offidal writer of 
the article. 

" Our readers cannot have failed to observe the happy 
coincidence that at the very moment when England, in 
her endeavours to get hold of the Suez Canal, has en- 
tangled herself in difBculties in Egypt and the Soudan, 
30 as to be almost compelled to abandon Qeneral Clordon 
at Khartoum, a victim to the exasperated natives, our 
Prince Governor has started for Merv with the absolutely 
pacific object of oi^nizing the civil administratioD of 
that territory, the population of which has hitherto sup- 
jxirted itself only by marauding expeditions against the 
surrounding countries. 

" It is impossible not to applaud such a wise direction 
of our pohcy in the distant depths of Southern Turkestan. 
It is quite enough for us that we take our stand upon a 
lino of frontier, for the inviolability of which the ndgh< 
bonring State can answer to the same degree that we in 
future answer for the peaceable conduct of our new sub- 
jects the Mervis and Tekkes, Even this simple task 
presenta not a few difficulties. Op]K)aite Merv, on the 
upper reaches of the Murghab, and more particularly of 
the Hari-rud (Tejend), on the borders of Afghanistan, 
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dwell the MoDgoI tribes, the Hazaras and I>ji]nshidia, 
which were not only alile to defend theEnselrea against 
the attacks yf the MonriB, but not unfrequentlv niade 
raids upon the latter in turn. It is obvious that in 
future Uie Afghans must divide with ua the resjionsi- 
bility for the good conduct of the Hazaraa and Djim- 
ebidiB. 

"As to India, it is our decided opinion that its posseS' 
sion is in no v&y nocessaiy for the development of oui 
national prosperity. India is rich in wheat, cotton, t«a, 
djee, and spicea. But with the present extension of the 
productive area of the Kirghiz Steppes (where the blacb 
earth zone, just as in Little Russia, attains a depth of 
three-and-a-half feet, and estenda from the Rivers Ural 
and Tobol almost to the Aral Sea), we shall not know 
what to do with our own wheat ; and as to cotton, the 
utmost demand can be mft with ease by developing irri- 
gation in the Caucasus aud in Turkestan. 

"Then comes tea. But what hinders ua even now 
obtaining it from India, where it is prepared by machinery, 
and not, as in China, by an objectionable use of the feet, 
as observed by Dr. Pyasetsky, whose testimony will doubt- 
less be ronflrmed by the Polanin Eipedition. now on its 
way thither ? Even if we were to conquer India nobody 
would give iis tea for nothing, and our countrymen would 
Lave to pay all the same for this national beverage. 
Besides, the question of tea-planting in the Caucasus 
must now be considered settled in the aihrmative as far 
as theory goes, and it wants only enterprise on the port 
of our capitalists to put it into practice. 

" Then we come to dyes, of which indigo is the most 
important ; but in all probability aniline dyes, obtained 
from vetroleum refuse, will destroy the indigo trade aa 
they have already destroyed with us that of madder. It 
follows therefore that India will retain but one unques- 
tioned product — apices. But is it worth white for that 
alone to think seriouslv of undertaking the conquest of 
this country, with its "230.000,000 inhabitants ? "With- 
out a doubt we could take India, but what would be the 
effect on our Budget ; and what difficulties should we not 
have to overcome to maintain the coimtry in subjection ? 
We have only to remember its open coasts and the want 
on our side of a fleet comparable with that of England. 

" Beaidea ^e mua\. io yas,\KKa \fl tlia English. India 
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at the present moment has reached a very considerable 
degree of civilization. The English have covered it 
wiUi a wide network of railways (20,000 versts — i.e., as 
much aa we hare in Bussia), irrigation canals of enor- 
mous length, and telegraphs. They support three Uni- 
veraities, Ac. 

■' In onr opinion, therefore, our approach to India is 
important only in the sense that we have at last achieved 
a position that will enable ua at any time, in case of 
absolute necessity, to strike a blow at England, which haa 
hitherto been so far as we were concerned simply invul- 
nerable. It is evident that by far the most advantageouB 
policy for us to pursue in regard to India is not that of 
conquest, but of freeing the Hindoos from the British 
yoke. Such a policy, too, is morally a much higher one 
than that of mere conquest, which could only be justified 
by the irresistible force of circumstances. 

'■ Taldng our stand at Merv, on the borders of Afghan- 
istan, we are near enough to India for our purpose— that 
is : to strike a blow at England if oeceasair. Afghani- 
stan, which separates us, may be compared in position to 
Eoumania, which in like manner separated us before the 
last war from Turkey. 

" The one did not prevent our movement on the 
Danube, nor will the other stop our march to the Indus. 

" Thus the conquest of Afghanistan is also quite un- 
necessary—the more so, since in regard to our position at 
Merv and on the Oius that counti^ is more defenceless 
than on the side of British India. The population is 
about equal to that of Eoumania — some five million souls 
all told. 

" The whole of the available strength of this population 
can be concentrated against ludia, but not against ua. 
There arc two roads leading from Turkestan into Afghan- 
istan — the one from Bokhaxa through Afghan Turkestan 
straight to Cabul ; the other from Merv to Herat and 
CabiU. The first is available only in siunmer, since in 
winf«r, owing to the deep snows in the lofty Hindoo- 
Koosh, all cnTDmunication between Mazar-i-Sherif or 
Balkb and Cp.bul is interrupted, and Afghan Turkestan 
in consequence i'lolated. On the other hand, its connec- 
tion with Cabul by the side road through Maimene and 
Herat we can always cut without much trouble. Besides, 
owing to local physical conditiona, it is much easier for 
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us to invade Afghanistan by way of Herat than for the 
English to do eo by way of Quetta ; they would have to 
Bcale mountainti, we merely to work along the sides nver 
the spurs of them. It seems to oa, therefore, Uiat the 
subsidies paid by the English to the Afghans are merdy 
BO much money thrown away. Owing to its natural 

poaitioE Afuht,-'-'"- ' ' — ''"" take sides with a 

powerful army. Kia ladia, should 

reach Herat £n 
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POFDLAB EDITION. 

The Region of the Eternal Fire; 

Travels in Russia, the Black Sea, Caucasus, and 
THE Caspian. 

BY CHARLES MARVIN. 

With i6 Maps^ Plans, and Illustrations, CrownZvo, ^oS pfi., 
price -js. dd. 



" II is with great pleasure Uiat I am able to nnnounce ihal we have 
present lo-iiay the distinguished Iravellcr and writer, Mr. Charles Mar- 
viti, the author of that most interesting booli — more fascinaline than 
any novel I know of — ' The Region of the Eternal Flie.' " — CanftreiKe 
of Naval Arckittcis, Uvcrpoal, July iph, iSS6. 

Opinion ot The Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfalr, K.O.B., H.P. 

"The accounts given of Baltu, hy Mr. Charles Marvin, have made 
the district familiar to US. A formidable competition to American oil U 
arising in Russia." — GaoJ Wards, February, 1SS4. 

Opinion of Armliiiiu Vambery. 

"The leading authority of the English PrcJS on the Centml Asian 

Question is Charles Marvin, a man of iron industry, who has wielded 

his comprehensive knowledge of the region in sudi a manner ns to 
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Opiaioa of Profetiop A. H. Ke&ne, Tlce-Preildent of the 
Anthrpoloogioal Society. 

" Charles Marvin is unquestionably the leading authority of the day 
in all matters oppertoining to the operations of Russia in (Central 
Asia. He has no equal, and can hardly be said to have any rival. " 

Opinion of Colonel Mftlluon. 
" Charles Marvin's services in respect of the Kusso-Afghan Question 
have been invaluable. He has heard with his own ears the opinions 
exprei^d on the subject by Russian generals and diplomatists, and, for 
the love of England, has spent his own money lu warn England's 
people."— /*( RHSSO-Afghan Qurition, f. jS- 

Opinion of Alderman A. B, FoFwood, M.F. (First Becretai-y to 
the Admirajty). 
" His writings and his works are so well known, that I have only to 
roentioa the name of Charles Marvin, the Russian tiaveller, and writer 
on this great question, to ensure him a warm welcome to Liverpool." — 
Sjnech, May 4. iSSj. 

Opinion of CommuideF 7erney LoYett Cuneran, C.B. 

"Charles Marvin stands out j)rominently to-day ns the representative 
ofnon-liarty public feeling in England on the Kusso-Indion Question." 



Opinion o( the Cblef Surrerar, Uoyd'a. 
" Almosi every day I Hm having appticalions addieaed to me. a 
reginl to Petraieuoi sleainets, from EnKiiih shipbuilders, uul 1 1 
Ihnt the iospiralion a invariably <lue to ^tr. Maivin's ' Kegkm of ' 
Elcnuil Fire.'"— M[. Maktell {Mating of Ikt Laoiiham aiti Bta 
heath Sdatti/U Aisenatimi, May 3, tSSb.) 

Opinion of the Iraperlkl Bnul&n Technical Boclety. 

'■ Chailei Marvin hn« been elected Cottesponding Menibei of I 
Imp " " " ~ " :i«ty, in recognilion o( his wrilinn 

I'eli. 5. iSSj. 

If the B&Uooa Baclety. 
" of ihe BaUoon Society held yeterd. 

it « £oM mfdal of ihe society to Char 

Mai iiatilc wrilinc* on pelioleum, and 

unw iniluilty !n Biuma and other pails 

the jaa.s.iSSS. 

le Boclety of Arti. 

" I need not leu me memDer? of this Society of the ineihauili' 
stores of oil at liaku, as Ihis infoimation has already been given ii 
masterly mantlet by Charles Marvin, whose patriotic labours mt 
national recognition."— i^/wr ty J. B. Hannay, Nov. 30, iSSj, 

Opinion of Sir Henry Tyler, M.P. 

' " No one is more enlillcd to speak on matters connected with Ci 
tral Asia and Afghaiiislan than Cnarles Mar^■in,who has made a spec 
study of ihose points which have a particular interest at the prcsi 
moment."— 5/c«/i, Manh 6, iSSj. 

la) I 
London Hewi." 

Mr. William Simpson {attached to Sir Peiet Lumsden's Missit 
specially recommends "The Kegion of the Eternal Fire," inhisartic 
on the Baku oil region, in the Illuslrated London News, June, 1SS6. 

Opinion of Bntf lih Working Hen. 

" At a meeting of the Portsmouth Working Men's Club, Feb. : 
1884. a resolution was passed expressing hearty sympathy with Char 
Marvin in his works and lectures on Central Asia, and Ituslinp that 
would be supported by working men throughout England.' — Pot 
mouth Times, March 13, 1SS4, 

Chulei Harvln &nd hla Policy. 

" Charles Marvin's jrolilical mission has been summed up by hiins 
in one word— 'To Imferialut the working man.' He says: 'T 
working man hns the lai^cst vote, and the welfare of the Empire 
laq;ely in his keeping.' His object in life is to create a conseiousni 
of Empire in his mind— when this is done, the masses will insist on 
strong foreign policy, and the federation of the Coloniei with 1 
Mother Country will follow as a matter of course. He does not wr 
for any Party, but for the whole people, and he always strives to ke 
himself in harmony with the national sentiment."— A^tiuriiiiiawiiit 
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